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PREFACE. 


The publication of this volume has been long delayed. 
Some years passed after Mr. Wylie’s d^ath before it was 
decided to issue a selection of his essays. As only fragments 
of time, from a busy life, could be given to the examination 
of the boxes full of ‘‘papers’’ and “manuscripts” which 
Mr. Wylie had written, many months passed before this 
preliminary work was done. When the Essays to be pub- 
lished had been selected, considerable time and labour were 
absorbed in preparing them for the press. It was then found 
that the book could not be printed in England, and two 
efforts to get it published in China failed. But when the : 
Rev. W. Muirhead, D.D., of Shanghai, was in England, he i 
generously took charge of the manuscripts, and undertook ; 
to carry the book through the press when he returned to ^ 
China. It is to his kindness its publication is now due. , 
Only by dividing the manuscripts between two printing 
establishments could the work of printing be completed in 
a year. This accounts for the want of continuity in the ’ 
numbering of the pages. 

The Essays chosen for publication have been selected ; 
in order to show the great variety and wide scope of the ! 
Author’s researches and attainments. The number of ; 
Essays still in manuscript is sufficiently large to fill two 
volumes of similar size to this. I intended to publish a fuller ; 
biography of the distinguished Author, but special circum- ’ 
stances compelled me to abandon this, and Dr. Muirhead ' 
has therefore republished my little sketch of Mr. Wylie’s : 
life and Mr, Cordier’s paper read at the meeting of the Royal : 
Asiatic Society in London. 

JAMES THOMAS. 

November^ 1897 . 
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THl VALUE OF MR. WYLIE’S CHINESE RESEARCHES? 


As a friend of many years, whom I first knew in 1848, and who 
during the interval from that year till he died in 1887, proved 
himself to be one of the most learned of Scotland's sons in 
the Far East, I have always watched his career with unfailing 
interest. He told me in 1848 that the winter before he had 
studied Manchu with Sir Harry Parkes, and soon he and I began 
to study Mongol and Manchu together. He had a passion for 
acquiring languages, and a strong power of memory, which was 
much strengthened by the interest he felt in the history of the 
Jews and Christian missions in Asia generally, in the remarkable 
story of Bible versions, and in the history of literature and of ma- 
thematics. He went beyond every one else — French, English, Butch 
or German — in his knowledge of Chinese mathematical literature. 
Biot, father and son, were able mathematicians, but their guides the 
J esuits in Peking never studied the Sung dynasty mathematics, and 
in the Ming dynasty this branch of literature had been neglected 
in Peking by native scholars. Biot, father and son, were therefore 
at a disadvantage in their researches on Chinese mathematics 
and astronomy. Wylie studied the Sung dynasty arithmetic with 
the help of Li Shan-lan, a native mathematical author of high 
attainments. In 1852, after five years in China, he showed that 
Horner’s method for solving equations of all orders published in 
1819, was anticipated by Chinese mathematicians in the 14th 
century, that is, five hundred years before. The shortness of the 
time Wylie had spent in the country when he reached this result, 
shows how his mind moved with freedom among the abstractions 
of the higher mathematics. This rare faculty fitted him to become 
the translator of works on the Differential and Integral Calculus 
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into Chinese. It is also a most valuable proof of the equality 
of the intellectual gifts of the Chinese with those of European 
nations. Wylie showed that they possess the necessary power 
to become senior wranglers in a competition for the highest 
mathematical prizes with the gifted youth of Europe. la historical 
research he was greatly aided by his habit of unwearied reading 
in Chinese history and mediasval literature. He had a passion for 
buying’ books, when books at Shanghai were unusually accessible on 
account of the rebellion. He possessed the bibliographical faculty 
in a high degree. This is shown in his Hotes on Chinese Literature, 
in his Memorials of the Protestant Missionaries, in his Life of Seu 
Kwang-ki, and in his Catalogue of the London Mission Library at 
Shanghai. In historical research he was one among such as Legge, 
Medhurst, Douglas, Mayers, Palladius, Bretschneider, Parker, 
D. J. Macgowan, Bushell, S. W. Williams, Schlegel, Yon Groot, 
Hirth, Giles, Eifcel, Chalmers, Martin, Faber, Yon Mollendorff, 
Chavannes and others, Among these names Legge has shown the 
widest knowledge of the classics of the Chinese, and Wylie the most 
extensive acquaintance with their literature. But Wylie, with all 
his assiduity and calmness of judgment, was not infallible. For in- 
' stance the Hien-kiau, of the Tso*chwen and later books, is really the 
Persian religion and not Judaism, and Yaou-kwan was right in 
saying in the Se-ke*ts‘ung-yu that the Hien-kiau was the Persian 
religion, because that religion at an early time ha^human sacrifices. 
Hor did Wylie remark when writing his article on the Sabbath that 
the character denoting Sunday in the Fukien calendar, is really 
Mithras, the sun god of the Persians. 

Ten years have gone since he passed away, and all those who 
knew him, and consult his works with advantage, unite in wishing 
that this selection from the more valuable of his shorter prodrxtions 
should be printed as a monument to an indefatigable student and a 
good and able man. As a collection of researches it will serve 
many an important purpose. Wylie had an ineradicable conviction 
that in the depths of Chinese history a mass of important facts are 
hidden. He was no doubt right. His example of successful in- 
vestigation, continued through a long period of years will, it is hoped^ 
stimulate men of the new generation to follow him eagerly in the 
path of useful inquiry traced in this volume. 
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Wylie wag most helpful to Sir Emerson Tennent in writing his 
History of Ceylon, to Sir Henry yule in his edition of Marco Polo, 
to Mr. Henri Cordier in Bibliography, and to Sir Henry Ho worth 
in his History of the* Mongols. He gave disinterested aid of the 
most valuable; kind to all who appealed to him for assistance 
on subjects ^needing research in Chinese literature. 

Hifi,!iSrotes on the Syrian Inscription, his List of Fames of Fixed 
Stjajrs, his List of Eclipses observed by the Chinese and his Discussion 
of the Origin of Manchu Writing, are the fullest we have on these 
subjects. 


June 6, 1897. 


J. Ebkins. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ALEXANDER WYLIE, 

The Rev. James Thomas. 

ALEXANDER WYLIE was born in London, on April 6, 
1B15. His father came from Scotland to London about the year 
1791, and carried on the business of an oil and colour merchant 
in Drury Lane. Alexander was the fourth child and youngest 
son. Being of a delicate constitution, he was sent to Scotland 
when a year old, and placed under the care of a relative who 
lived on the Grampians. His education was begun in the gram- 
mar school at Drurniithie, and after his return to London it was 
continued in Chelsea. On leaving school he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker, and while in this business he spent some months 
at Hatfield, restoring Hatfield House after a fire. 

Little is known of the beginning of bis religious life, but he 
was a member of the National Church of Scotland, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden. 

From an early period he seems to have cherished the hope 
of going to China, and, unaided by any tutor, be commenced the 
study of the Chinese language. Having bought, a copy of 
Premare’s Notitia Linguae Sinicae^ he learnt Latin in order to 
read it. Then, procuring from the British and Foreign Bibje 
Society a copy of the New Testament, he began the atudy of 
Chinese in earnest, making his own dictionary as he proceeded. 
His method is interesting. Taking the Gospel according to St. 
John, he knew that in the first verse of the first chapter the 
word for ‘^God” occunred twice, and the term for "Word ” three- 
times, he was able at once to begin his vocabuiaay with these 
words. In a similar manner he added other words until he made 
quite a useful dictionary. 

When Dr. Legge returned to England in 1846, he was^ 
anxious to find a suitable dian to take charge of the London Misr 
'siohary ^ciety’s printing establishment at Shanghai, the British 
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and Foreign Bible Society having offered to defray the cost of the 
printing of the Delegates’ Version (which had just been com- 
menced), and also to provide a printer, if ail his time were 
devoted to this work. Dr. Morrison of Brompton sent Mr. Wylie 
to Dr. L^gge as just the man he wanted; and, to Dr, Legge’s 
great surprise, he found that with' only Premare’s volume and 
the Hew Testameotj he had so far mastered Chinese as to be able 
to read the Gospels with -tolerable accuracy. The London 
Mij^ionary , Society engaged him, and seiit him to the 
office of Mr. (afterwards .-Sk) Charles Reed, to study ^print- 
ing for sk months, during which time Dr. Legge aided him 
in learning Chinese. The following year, 1847, he sailed for 
Shanghai, 'where he arrived on August 26, and took charge of the 
Mission Press. In the Bible Society’s Report for that year, it Is 
recorded that a- grant of ^fiboo was made to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to enable them to forward to Shanghai a cylinder 
printing-press, and an addition'al quantity of Chinese type, and 
also to defray the expense connected with sending assistance 
from' this country for printing the 'Chinese Scripture9.” It 'is 
added, **,*the printer and the press have recently deft England, 
May God speed their voyage and crown the undertaking with His 
largest blessing I ” From the first, therefore, Mr. Wylie was 
practically the employe of the Bible Society, his salary being paid 
fforn the Society's funds. 

In 1848 Mr. Wylie married, in Shanghai, Miss Mary Hanson, 
who had been for seven years a Missionary among the Hottentots, 
and whom he met on her return to England from KaffirlaOd 
because of the war. Mrs. Wylie died the following year, leaving 
an infant daughter, and for the remainder of his life Mr. Wylie 
was a widower. 

Devoting himself to his work,, he became a master of the art 
of printing. Some of the editions of the Scriptures which he 
issued are beautiful specimens of typography, and excited the 
■ admiration of the Chinese ' as /well as that of Europeans. His 
•evenings and early mornings were devoted to study ; and during 
the years in which he was in charge of the Press, he. learned -the 
French, German, Russ, Maochu, 'and Mongol languages, as well 
as a good deal of Greek, Uigfir,. and Sanskrit. He was deeply 
read m ihe history, geography, /eliglon, philosophy, arts and 
lienees of Eastern’ Asia.' ..Probably m mm had a wider ao- 
■' quateiance than he ■ wit.h^Chinese liter ature. Arid he wrote some 
^ impoitaiit works, kith, in Chine^ and English. Of these ihe most 
''■v- ‘Wvahle are. Ite- 
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In CMmse. 

A Compendim of Arithmetic. 2 vois. 1853. 

Supplementary Elements of Geometry. Being Books 7-15^ of 
Euclidy in continuation of Ftcci^s translation of the first six 
Books. 1857* 

This was republished with the first six Books by Ts^-ng-Kwo-' 
faoj Viceroy. 1865* 

Popular Treatise on Mechanics. .. 1858. ; 

Elements of Analytical Geometry and of the Dififerfential and In 
tegrai Calculus. In eighteen books. 1859. 

Outlines of Astronomy. ' HerscheFs wor^^ Illustrated by: the 
original engravings. 1859. 

Chinese Grammar of the " Manchu'. Tartar Language.' W 
troductory Notes on Manchu Literature. 

Main and Brown on the Marine Steam Engine. 4 vols. x87i. 
The Gospels of St. Mathew and St. Mark. Manchu and Chinese. 

In English 

The Shanghai Serial. Articles on Chinese Religion, Literature 
and Science. Memorials of Protestant Missionaries to tl e 
Chinese. 1867. 

Notes on Chinese Literature. A most valuable contribution to 
Chinese Bibliography, over two thousand treatises being 
reviewed in it. 

Translations from the Tseen Han-Shu ; or, the Ethnography of 
the Han. 

He ' wrote the valuable -articles - on • China and; Chinese 
Literature’’ in the Amertca^i Encyclopedia. He also contributed 
many papers to the Journal of the North- Chinese Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, of which he was one of the founders. 
He wrote many articles for the Chinese Recorder and other 
magazines ; and edited the best book on Chinese Buddhism. He 
was a member of most of the learned Societies which are 
occupied which Oriental research, and he was deputed to attend 
the Congress of Orientalists in Italy. 

While in charge of the Press in Shanghai, he took the deepest 
interest in the evangelisation of the Chinese, often accompanying 
his fellow missionaries into the^regions beyond. On one of these 
journeys, disguised as a Chinaman, in native dress and spectacles^ 
in the city of Soochow, he was discovered to be a foreigner, and 
was roughly treated. Happily his pigtail came off in the hands 
of his captor,, and saved him from much inconvenience at the limo. 
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After a prolonged examination by the authorities, he and his 
fellow ti’aveller were set free, but charged never to appear in that 
city again. 

Nor was this the only narrow escape which he had. When 
the cky of Shanghai was held by the rebels^ in company with Dr, 
Lockhart, he passed through the French lines and entered the 
city in the middle of the night, to tr}^ to induce the commander 
to surrender, in order to save the city and lives of the people. 
During the rebellion he was always, ready to undertake any duty, 
even at the risk of his life. One day, just ‘after he had risen from 
a seat in his own house, a stray bullet from the rebel soldiers 
pierced the chair he had quitted. 

The concurrence of events at the time of his going out was 
remarkable. The Delegates had just assembled in Shanghai to 
begin the revision of the New Testament in Chinese. Mr. Wylie's 
knowledge of Chinese was sufficient to lead him.to take a deep and 
intelligent interest in the version, although he was not a member 
of the Revising Committee. The Bible Society’s Jubilee, coincid- 
ing with the rising of the Taipings, who appeared to be so 
favourable to the spread of Scriptures, became the occasion for 
creating a fund to provide a million Testaments for China. But 
the great civil war soon hindered Christian work. Stocks of 
Scriptures began to accumulate. The Shanghai Committee 
urged the suspeiision of printing operations ; and that instead of 
such work, Mr. Wylie should be engaged as an Agent of the Bible 
Society and- this was agreed to for a year as ah experiment. Mr. 
Wylie accompanied Lord Elgin on his igreat expedition up the 
Yang-tsze, and proved himself to be the very man to^represent 
the Society in China. 

In November, i860, he left Shanghai to return to England 
for a time. He went back to China in i S63, as the Agent of the 
Society, travelling by way of St. Petersburg and Siberia to Peking’. 
He continued in charge of the Agency until 1877. During this 
time, he made extensive jotlr^e5^s throughout China, and also 
visited seven out of the eighteen provinces of China, making 
journeys of great extent, and often at the greatest peril. On one 
occasion he e.scaped being shot by pirates, only by having removed 
from his seat in the boat a moment or two before a bullet struck 
it. Thus, it will be noticed, his life was twice saved in a remark- 
able and almost identical manner. In his zeal he traversed 
extensive areas of country, yisiting in ail fourteen of the eighteen 
province^' not -only in order to organize a wise system of colpoit- 
age, hui'-also to do adrt.hat-he coold in petsanally distributing 
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God's Word. Tn i868 tie. went, accompanied by tbe^Rev. Griffith 
John, on a great journey up the Yang-tsze to the capitat ot 
Sz-chuan. thence across country to the source of the River Hany 
and then to Hankow and. Shanghai, — a tour occ\}p5dng . more 
than five months, extending over 2500 miles, and involving 
great hardship and peril. He was often the first foreign^* to 
enter great Chinese cities, being glad of the honour of thus, 
preparing the way of the Lord. 

He was the first to see the importance and value of employ- 
ing foreigners as superintending Colporteurs, and he placed his 
men so that every village and town and city in certain provinces 
were visited, and the Scriptures offered to the people. 

Preferring the system of sale, as a rule, to that of gratuitous 
distribution, he led ail the Missionaries to see the wisdom of it, 
so that the Report for 1877 records the unanimity with which 
this method bad been adopted. In ten years he was instrumental 
in getting over a million copies dispersed among the people, ant} 
before he left China he had the joy of seeing more than a million 
New Testaments put into circulation, besides a great many Por- 
tions. He organized a Bible.-text Conserving Committee,' and 
had stereotype plates made for the. Delegates’ Version, so that 
for that version his successor should not have the exhausting and 
blinding task of reading and correcting prpofs. 

During his stay in Shanghai the making of founts of moveable 
metallic type was brought to the present point of perfection, and 
in this invaluable work he had a share. 

In 1877, on account of the failure of his eyesight, wbiob had 
been brought on- by incessantly reading the proofs of the Chinese 
Scriptures, he returned to England, and retired from active labour. 
He took up his abode .at Hampstead, and resided there until his 
death. He was taken ill on February 6, 1883, became totally 
blind, and gradually grew very feeble. For the last two years of 
his life he was entirely confined to his bedroom ; yet he was always 
cheerful. At length softening of the brain showed itself, and his 
mind lost its clearness and power. The end came, as it seemed 
to those who were pursing him, rather suddenly. He was taken 
away very quietly on Sunday evening, February 6, 1887, and his 
remains were interred in his father’s tomb, Highgate Cemetery, 
on the loth, several of his oldest* China friends, as well as others, 
sorrowing over the grave* 

Alexander Wylie was a man of great na^ral gifts, having 
particularly a strong brain, and remarkable memory. Possessing 
vigorous health, he, employed both hii^ gifts and his time most 
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diligently, .seldom allowing- himsdf more than six hotrrs for sleep. 
No mam ever troubled others, or himself, with fewer .i>elf~regarding 
thoughts. The idea of personal aggrandizement never entered his 
mind. All his bocks were published for the good of others and 
without any peainiary’ benefit to himseif/ He estimated labour 
according to its usefulness, and not as a source of monetai^.- gain. 
He was most modest and retiring, never intruding himself or his 
opinions^ uninvited. To those, therefore, who did not know him 
well, he seemed to be a very commonplace man, and not the 
genius that he. was. Strong Protestant as he was, his charaaer 
nevertheless attracted to him many of the Roman Catholic priests 
of both the Jesuit and DominicamC>rders. The Archimandrite of 
the Greek Church in China was also his personal friend. He 
was so true a representative of the Bible Society, that Protestant 
Christians of all names, and several nationalities, felt that he 
was the model man for the post. He was also held in the highest 
respect by all the representatives of Western Powers at the 
Court ofPekiiig, Sir Thomas Wade writes of him, ** A better 
tnan, I think, I never knew, ^whether in what he laid down as to 
be doqe, or what he did. In his own province of Sinology, 
which was rather bibliography and archaeologj^, he was greatly 
valued, and I have heard scholars note admit their obligations 
to him. I wish to express my sympathy with those who survive 
him, and my respect and regard for the man himself.^^ Mr. 
Wylie had a rich fund of humour, which made him a charming 
companion. Little children especially were attached to him ; his 
tender gentle nature at once went forth to them. Withal he was 
a man of deep yet simple piety, a man of prayer, and a con- 
stant student of the Bible which be was living to print and 
circulate. In peril, in suffering, and in toil Jie laboured con- 
scientiously and devoutly, as one who worked for the Saviour of 
the world. His was a good course, and well and nobly finisiied 
His literary work will remain as evidence of his genius, but his 
truest memorial will be in the hearts of multitudes of the Chinese, 
to whom he 'gave the revelation of God which is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

“ To Im in beam we leave bebiad 
Is not to die. ” 
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LIFE AND LABOURS OF ALEXANDER WYLIE, 

By M. HENRI CORDTER, 

Professor at the Ecole des Langiies Orientaies Vivantes and Ecoie des 
Sciences Politiqiies, Paris. 


It may be at first a matter of surprise to many that an alien 
by nationality and religion, a Roman Catholic Frenchman, should 
come before this learned Society to discourse on the life and 
labours of a British Protestant Missionary. A few words, how* 
ever, will show that there are strong reasons for my taking up 
some of your valuable time wk|^ an account of the good wprk 
done by our late friend. 

Indeed, Wylie library was the very foundation of my 
Bibliotheca Sinica. In 1869 I was engaged as Honorary Librarian 
to compile the Catalogue of the Library of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society at Shanghai, the bulk of which came 
from Mr. W^die, when an idea of compiling a list cf all the books 
relating to the Middle Kingdom occurred to me. Having pub- 
lished the catalogue of the Asiatic Society, I have devoted the last 
eighteen years to this task, I drew much of the necessary mater- 
ials from the N.C.B.R. Asiatic Society's Library, a great deal 
more from the new collection made by Wylie during his visit to 
Europe in i860. His library was situated on the ground floor at 
the farthest end of the premises belonging to the London Mission- 
ary Society in the Shantung Road, at Shanghai. Four or five 
large book-cases contained the works comprising his new library. 
The Chinese books were at the back in a sort of passage. Wylie 
was exceedingly proud of his Chinese library, rivalled or surpassed 
in China only by the collection of that very learned sinologist and 
distinguished diplomatic agent, Sir Thomas Wade, Her Majesty 
'Minister at Peking. Many an afternoon, winter and summer, did 
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I sitNVvith Wylie at his small round writing table, he doing some 
useful work for some one who might never of thanking him for it, 
T copying titles in view of my B0ldthcca Sin:ca, Wylie was not 
one of those savants with a solemn appearance who fill witn avvTs 
and reverence the poor mortals who are allowed to approach them : 
he had a kindly appearance, a pleasant smile on his face, a modest 
coiintenanpe, and oftentimes, when engaged in conversation he 
would make you believe. 4hat he was highly interested in and 
derived much knowledge from what you told him. Though ex- 
tremely pious, he did not think that religion should make one 
gloomy, and he was at that time of a very genial and humorous 
turn of mind. . 

When the BibBoiheca Sinka was published in parts, it was to 
Wylie that I owed the first public recognition of my labours in 
the Chinese Recorder^ the China Retiew^ Tntbner^s Record and the 
Imdm and China Express. Our friendly relations continued to 
the end. In fact, I published in my own Revue de P Extreme- 
what I believe to be the last paper written by him, The 
^Ethnography die After Man Dynasty. I think that under these 
circumstances, I may feel quite justified in bringing here my 
grateful tribute to the memory of a friend whose science I ad- 
mire, whose character and Hfe I hold in high esteem. 

Some years ago,j as 1 intended giving some notices about 
celebrated Sinologists, Wylie, to whom I applied for particulars of 
his life, sent me his photograph, adding with characteristic modes- 
ty, Your noticesof Sinologues will be interesting, but it will be a 
long time ere it comes to my turn. I really do not know what 
notes I could give yqu about myself that would be of any interest 
to the public. 1 am essentially one of hot polbL My birthday 
was April 6th, 1815, in London, and I reached China August 26th 
1847. The rest I think you know tolerably well.” 

Of the early life of Alexander Wylie I know but few par- 
ticulars. tlr. James Legge related in Triibneds Record (No. 231, 
vol. viii. No. 1) lately, how he made the acquaintance of Wylie, 
aiid under what circumstances the latter proceeded to China: 
** Haying returned from Hongkong to England for a time in con- 
sequence of illness, I was living in London in 1846. It was there 
that I first sayr Mr, Wjriie. He 'called bii the with a letter frohi 
a friend, which told -me that my visitor’ was a cabinet-maker, 
whom he knew bf.gr^t inteiligenbe afid other high qualities, 
who had been occupying himself latelywith the study of Chines* 
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I asked the stranger what had made him take up that language^ 
when he said that having picked up, the winter before, at an old- 
book stall, a copy of Premare^s Notitia Linguae Sinicae^ he had 
learned Latin sufficiently to be able to read it, was much interest- 
ed with it, and wished to obtain some guidance in prosecuting the 
study of Chinese- There was a New Testament in Chinese on 
the table. I opened it, and he read with tolerable accuracy a 
column or two, and translated them with an approximation to 
correctness. His pronunciation was not exact, but he had got 
hold of the principle of relative position by which the meaning 
of the. symbolic characters in their combination is determined. I 
asked him where he had got a dictionary, and he said he had not 
got one. “ How, then, did you learn the names and meanings of 
those characters?” “Partly,” he said, “from Premare, and I 
have tried to make a list of characters and their signification lor 
myself. I got a New Testament from the Bible Society. Turn- 
ing to the fourth Gospel, I knew that the first verse must contain 
the name for ‘ God ^ twice, and the character for ^ Word ^ three 
times. I put these down, and went on to determine others in the 
same way.” He had brought with him some tracts which he had 
got from the Religious Tract Society ; trying him with one of 
these, he was not so successful as with the New Testament, but 
still did wonderfully. I arranged for him to come to me, and get 
a lesson occasonally. When he left me, I felt sure that if the way 
could be opened for him to pursue the study under favourable 
conditions, he was a man who would greatly distinguish himself 
in the field of Chinese scholarship. The result of that interview 
was, that soon afterwards he was studying the work and man- 
agement of a printing office under the auspices of the late Sir 
Charles Reed, and in 1847 proceeded to China to take the 
superintendence of the printing office of the London Missionary 
Society at Shanghai, which he conducted eflicently till i860.” 

As soon as Wylie arrived in China, he set at work to master 
the Chinese language. Knowing .well the enormous influence 
the Classics have on the mind of the natives, and how necessary 
it is for the missionary to penetrate into the inner thought of the 
individual, he undertook to translate for himself the whole of the 
King. This wonderful labour he successfully accomplished, ap.d I 
well remember the six or seven half-bound volumes containing 
his manuscript on the topshelf of one of his book -cases. How- 
ever, Wylie considered these translations too imperfect to be 
printed, so they have remained unpublished ; they have fallen 
into good hands, those of his daughter, with the exception of one 
in care of Dr. James Legge, who speaks in the following terms 
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of the version of the Le kii The present traiLsIafion [Dr. 
Legge’s] is, as I said above, the . first published in uriy Eluropeao 
language of the whole of the Zt Ki\ but another had e.xlsted in 
manuscript for several yearSj — *the work of Mr. Alexander Wylie, 
now unhappily, by loss of eyesight and otherwise failing healthy 
laid aside from his important Chinese labours. I was fortunate 
enough to obtain possessson of ^:his when I had got to the 35th 
Book in my own version, and, in carrying the sheets through the 
press, I have constantly made reference to it. It was written at 
an early period of Mr. Wylie’s Chinese studies, and is tiot such xts 
a Sinologist of his attainments and research is'ould have produced 
later on. Still, I have been glad to have it by me, though I may 
venture to say that, in construing the pvaragraphs and translating 
the characters, I have not been indebted in a single instance 
to him or P. Callery,” 

After trying his hand in this severe task, Wylie was read}* to 
give to the public some works bearing his name. Many oppor- 
tunities were soon offered to him. 

Wylie was one of the foremost contributors to the North- 
China Herald in the early days of that paper. The Chinese Re- 
pository had ceased to exist in December, 1851, after the completion 
of its twentieth volume. During the last seven years of its 
existence, this celebrated magazine had lost from 300 to 400 dollars 
annually, and its last editor, Dr. S. Wells Wiliams, had discontin- 
ued its publication,- thinking — and in this he was wrong — that the 
appearance of numerous newspapers rendered useless a periodical 
of the nature of the Repository. The North- China Herald had 
been started in 1850 at Shanghai, by Henry Sheartnan, who 
continued to edit it to his death in 1856. News was then scarce, 
one monthly line of steamers brought letters and papers from 
home’, and China was not yet connected with Europe by a 
telegraphic wire, so Henry Shearman gave much place in his 
. gazette to scientific papers. Wylie was one of those who took 
advant^e of the new periodical to publish articles wluch — ^owing 
to their lasting value and to their length— would no doubt have 
suited the defunct Repository better than a weekly chronick^. 
However, at the end of the year, Shearman used to reprint as an 
appendix to his Almanac a number of the special articles which 
had appeared in the Herald^ making out of valuable materials lost 
in the files of the newspaper an interesting Mis:eUany---^Tiem very 
rare— which lived until 185,8, Charles Spencer Compton, who 
, took Shearman’s place, thought it too much trouble to continue 
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a serial which reflected great credit on its editor, but did not bring 
him £ s. (L 

Two of Wylic^s papers in the North- Cliiua Herald at that 
time call for some special notice: one is on the celebrated Ncs- 
torian stone found in 1625 at Si-ngan fou in the Shensi province, 
which shows, as everybody knows, that the Christian religion 
existed in the Chinese Empire as far back as the eighth Tentiiry, 
under the rule of the Tang Dynasty. One would have thought 
that all discussions were at an end after the notes, articles, or 
books from Fathers Terenz, Trigault, Martini, Senedo, Kircher 
and Visdeloii, from Andreas Muller, Abel Remusat, Neumann, 
Leontiev, E. C. Bridgman. Wylie made the subject quite new, 
and, in spite of more recent researches made by G. Pauthier, 
Dabry de Thiersaiit, and others, his series of papers on the Si~ngan 
fou tablet cannot be overlooked by all who study the progress of 
Ncstorianism through Asia. As late as the loth of December, 
1879, did Wylie busy himself with this favourite subject of his 
in a short reply to an article of Mr. George Phillips in the China 
Review. 

The second of these articles is on the science of the Chinese, 
particularly on Arithmetic. It was deemed of sufficient impor- 
tance to be translated into German, and the learned Secretaire 
perpetuei of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, Joseph Bertrand, 
did not think that two lengthy articles in the Journal des Savans 
were unnecessary to bring Wylie’s researches before Western 
mathematicians. This article seems to have been the starting-point 
of those mathematical and astronomical studies^ which though 
little known in Europe, are perhaps the most important of the 
scientifle baggage of Wylie. In 1753 he gave a compendium of 
Arithmetic in Chinese, Re mimg^ with a table of logarithms 

as an appendix. Four years later he gave one more paper on the 
bibliography of mathematical books, and he then boldly under- 
took to translate some European scientific books into Chinese. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the celebrated 
Matteo Ricci, founder of the Jesuits’ Mission at Peking, owed as 
much of his success to his scientific books as to his religious works^ 
one of which remains famous to this day in China : The True 
Doctrine of God, Tien choo she while others like the treatise on 
Friendship, Kiao yem-luen.^ are not yet forgotten. Ricci had given 
a general Treatise on Arithmetic, Tong wen swan eke shong 
a work on Geometry, Hwan yong kiao etc., and he had translated 
the first six books of Euclid’s Elemeftts^ Ke ho yuen pmi^ in 1608, 
with the assistance of his noble convert, Sen Kwatig ke, whose 
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life he wrote, Seu Kwang ke king Ho. Wylie, following in the wake 
of Ricci, completed his work by rendering into Chinese book vii. 
to book XV. of the published in 1857 at Sung keang, 

under the title of SUh ke ho yuin Supplementary Elements of 
Geometry. At the end of the short English preface Wylie 
remarks : To accompany this issue with an apology would al- 

most seem out of place. Truth is one, and while we seek to 
promote its advancement in science, we are but preparing the way 
for its development in that loftier knowledge, which as Christian 
men and missionaries, it is our chief desire to see consummated.’^ 
Henceforth Li Ma 4 ow (Ricci, Matteo) and Wei lee Yd-Iih (Wylie) 
were inseparable, and in 1865 Viceroy Tseng Kwo-fan had both 
of these works reprinted together at Nanking. 

Next follow (Shanghai, 1858) a Popular Treatise on Mechan- 
ics, Chung hed ts'een sJmo^ from the English, and De Morgan’s 
Treatise on Algebra, Tsae sod hed (Shanghai, 1859). Always in- 
defatigable, at the same place and in the same year (Shanghai', 
1859), produced translations of Loomis’ Elements of Analytical 
Geometry and of the Differential and Integral Calculus, Tae we 
iseik ski kcih and Herschell’s Outlines of Astronomy^ Tan Teen. 
This last work is illustrated by the original steel engravings used 
at home. The astronomical phenomena cannot fail,” Wylie 
observes at the end of the Preface of HerschelFs OuiUnes^ to 
awaken in inquisitive minds of a certain order, a desire to become 
better acquainted with those and kindred facts in nature, which 
is calculated to exercise a healthful influence on the intellectual 
character. That such facts may lead to juster and more exalted 
conceptions of * Him who hath created these orbs, — ^who bringeth 
forth their host by number and caileth them all by their names ; 
— ^who hath made the earth by His power, established the world 
by His wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by His understand- 
ing,’ is the sincere desire of the translator.” 

He occupied himself with these studies late in life, as he 
devoted a lengthy and most remarkable article to the Uramgraphie 
■Chinoise by Dr. Schlegel, of Leyden, in the Chinese Recorder. 
The work of Schelgei had been very severely criticized, to my 
mind unjustly, by M, Joseph Bertrand, and Wylie’s high en- 
comium was exceedingly gratifying to) the learned Dutch 
professor. Wylie gave to the Fifth International Congress held 
- at Berlin a paper on the Mongol Astronomical instruments kept 
c;-.at the Observatory at FeWng. '-.All visitors to the Capital of the 
, t Middle Kingdom ha?6 admired, on the' wall of the city of in the 

below the raagnificent¥r6nze'ca$tingswhich'are'genet^y 
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ascribed to the Jesuit missionaries of the eighteenth century^ 
especially to Ferdinand Verbiest, though some of them date as 
far back as the Yuen dynasty. These Mongol instruments are 
fully described in the memoir presented to the Berlin Congress 

(i88i). 

While prosecuting these scientific works, Wylie was studying 
the Tartar languages, Manchu being especially useful. It is a 
language more easily acquired than Chinese, and as most Chinese 
books of importance have been translated into Manchu, a great 
saving of time may be effected by using the Manchu, instead of 
the Chinese texts. This was done to a great extent by the 
missionaries at Peking, and by Leontiev during the Keen-lung 
period, as well as by Klaproth at the beginning of this century. 
Wylie was soon able to give articles on some interesting Mongol 
and Neuchih inscriptions. To facilitate the study of Manchu, he 
translated in 1855 a Chinese grammar of his language known as 
the Tsmg wan k'e mung. This work had been already put into 
Russian by Valdykine in 1804; but Russian being almost as 
inaccessible as Chinese to most readers, this version remained in 
manuscript, and I do not think that Wylie even suspected its 
existence in the catalogue of Klaproth’s scattered library. Wylie 
intended giving a MayicJm Chresiomathy^ but he did not carry out 
his idea. This Chrestomathy was to include an English trans- 
lation by Wylie of the so-called Amiot’s Grammaire Tar tare- 
Manfchm, which was really written in Latin by Gerbillon, The 
English version was printed, I have seen it, and comprised 30 
pages 8vo., but was not published. Four years later (1895), 
Wylie edited at Shanghai the Gospels of Matthew and Mark from 
the Manchu translation by Lipovzov and the Delegates’ version 
in Chinese with the titles Wbd chobydy soo ke Wi sm e chadu shoo 
and Muset echen isusgherisios i tutapnha itche ghese. New Testa- 
ment in Manchu and Chinese. 

Amid these multifarious labours Wylie found time enough 
to edit a new periodical, Luh M ts'ung tan^ which lasted from 
January, 1857 to 1858. It includes articles somewhat after the 
style of magazines, and in it appeared the Popular Treatise of 
Mechanics alluded to already. This serial was, with the exception 
of the articles on religion, reprinted by the Japanese during the 
following year. 

About this time some spirited gentlemen thinking that tea, 
silk and Manchester goods, however important they were from a 
mercantile point of view, were not sufficient food for the mind, 
created a literary and^ scientific^^association, which soon after 
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became affiliated to this Society under the name of the Norths 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The inaugural 
address was delivered on the i6lh of October, 1857, 'by the Rev. 
Dr. E. C. Bridgman, of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the first editor', of the Chinese Rcposltny^ 
President of the Society. Naturally, Wylie was one of the first 
contributors, and he gave in the Journal of the Society, almost 
at the outset, a long notice of the coins of the present dynasty, 
illustrated with 232 cuts. This catalogue of coins has been com-* 
pleted in 1878 by Mr. James Kirkwood in the China RcvIckk 

Every one knows of the scion of the Jewish family which 
emigrated under the Han dynasty, and finally settled at KaT Phing 
foo, in the Honan province, where its representatives were 
discovered by the Jesuits at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Indeed, this group of Israelites do not e.xist any longer: 
the Tai-ping rebellion has scattered its few remaining membersj^ 
all over China ; in fact, I knew one of the last Jews, who was my 
tailor at Shanghai twelve years ago. But great interest was taken 
in them formerly in 1850, the Right Rev. George Smith, then 
Lord Bishop of Victoria, Hongkong, had sent to them two native 
Christians on a mission of inquiry ; these envoys brought back 
some manuscripts, facsimiles of which were printed at Shangliai. 
An agent to the London Missionary Society could not overlook 
such an interesting question, and Wylie published a valuable 
article on the Jews in China in 1863 in the Chinese tuid Japanese 
Repository. 

But time had come for Wylie to take a little rest, and he 
returned home in 18^0. He had previously ceded his valuable 
library, which was to be replaced later on by a still more valu- 
able collection of books, to the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. A preliminary list was prepared, and I published 
some years later a full catalogue with notes. A change occurred 
at this time in Wylie’s life. While in London he transferred his 
connection from the London Missionary Society to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as whose agent he went back to 
China in 1863. The return journey to China was overland from 
St. Petersburg to Peking, and Wylie has related it in a too im- 
personal manner in the Journal of the N,C,B.R. Asiatic ^mety. 

Bibliographical labours are those by which Wylie is best 
known in Europe : indeed Notes on Chinese Literature is actually 

the only guide to the general literature of China. His debut in 
; this field of learning w^s the now very rare Catalogue of the 
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London Aiission Libraiy at Shanghai. It is not a meagre list of 
Chinese titles arranged in alphabetical order, but a catalogue ( 

raisonne, with most interesting notices on the works and the 
authors. It is really a very brilliant prelude (1857) to his greater ; 

undertaking. He had given a bibliographical list of works printed ? 

in Manchu, in the preface to his translation of the wan ji 

ke' mung (pp. xlix et seq.), and a descriptive catalogue of the Ian- 
guages into which the Bible has been .translated in his Chinese 
Western Almanac iox 1S60. Wylie always refused to recognize 
as his own the very useful bio-bibliographical book entitled 
Menwria/s of Protestant Missionaries (1867). He wrote to me once ..| 

(28th January, 1872): ‘‘I was instrumental in furnishing Gamble i 

with nearly all the information in the ‘ Memorials of Protestant 
Missionaries,’ but never authorized him to put my name to it. I 
protested against it at the time he issued it, but have repudiated 
it so often that I now let the thing take its course.’’ The work^ 
nevertheless, bears fully his mark; it contains the surname and 
Christian names of eveiy missionary, his native name, and a full 
list of his publications, whether in Chinese, Malay, or in any other 
language. 

In 1867 the Notes on Chinese Literature appeared. Biblio- 
graphy is not merely a list of works strung together in alphabetical 
or systematical order. To be a good bibliographer, some general 
and technical knwledge to classify books, tact to make a discrim- 
inate selection of works, exactitude to describe volumes accurately, 
are required. These qualities are possessed in a high degree by 
the Chinese, who are first-class bibliographers. Wylie’s book is 
based mainly on the spendid catalogue of the Imperial Library at 
Peking, compiled during the period Keen-lung from i772tor790, 

Kill ting sze Pod* tseuen shoo thig mah, an abridgment of which, 
containing less than a tenth of the original matter, was published 
under the title of Kin ting sze Pod tsetien shoo keen niing 7nah lah. 

Wylie follow^ed the Chinese system of classification under four 
headings, /m 1 . Classics. {YiPkmg Shoo- Ping Qtc). 11 . His- 
tory, Shi (History, Geography, etc.:. III. Philosophy, Tsze 
(including Religion, Arts and Sciences). IV. Belles-letters, Tseik^ 
the largest of the four divisions, including the various classes of 
polite literature, poetry, and analytical works. Over 5000 works 
are described with notes by Wylie, and the whole is headed by 
a preface and introduction, including a list of the translations of 
Chinese works into European languages. At the end are to be 
found an appendix, containing a list of general collections of works, 
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Tsung shoo^ than an index of the titles of books, and an index of 
the names to terminate the volumie. 

The work carried on by an agent of a Bible Society partakes 
somewhat of the labour performed by a pedlar : the chief quality 
of an agent is activity characterised by itinerancy. Wylie never 
failed to do his duty, and he travelled extensively throughout the 
Celestial Empire ; he has kept the record of one of his longest 
journeys in the central provinces in the Journal of the N.C.B.R. 
Asiatic Society. 

About this time Wylie, who was one of the Vice-Presidents 
of that Society, the late Egyptologist, C. W, Goodwin, being the 
the President, had the greatest share in editing the JournaL It 
was during this brilliant period that the Society built rooms for 
itself, that the library was removed and catalogued, that a 
museum of natural history was created, and that in the journal 
were published the remarkable articles of W. F. Mayers, on the 
introduction and use of gunpowder among the Chinese, of the 
Abbe Armand David on the Natural History of China, of the 
Archimandrite Palladius on Marco Polo, of Dr. Emil Bretschneider 
on the Mediaeval Geography of 'Central and Western Asia. 

Wylie himself gave little to the Journal, being fully occupied 
elsewhere, and he returned to his old studies with two /papers on 
the eclipses recorded by the Chinese, and the opinions of the 
Celestials regarding these Phenomena. He soon took the editor* 
ship of the Chinese Recorder, A periodical devoted to missions 
had been started in January, 1867, at Foochow, under the name 
of the Missionary Recorder ; it soon was changed into the Chinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal^ with the Rev. S. L. Baldwin 
and Justus Doolittle as successive editors ; but it was short-lived 
owing to its almost exclusive tendency ; two years later (1874) 
Wylie took it up. He had much of the spirit which guided the 
Jesuits at Peking during the last century j he was too liberal mind- 
ed to separate science from religion ; both could march together to 
their mutual benefit. At once the Recorder ^ transferred to Shang- 
hai, published papers of the highest order due to Archimandrite 
Palladius and to Dr. Bretschneider ; room was largely given to 
history and geography, while the Term question was renovated 
with new vigour. But it was Wyiie^s last great effort. Age, 
fatigue, and more than age or fatigue — his failing eyesight— com- 
' pelled him to return to Europe in 1877. 

I ' With PalladW death at Marseilles, just landing from the 
steamer, Brestchu^Mer^s return to St Petersburg, 'Wylle^ ■ 
historical ail4; studies have suffered irre|>ar-‘> 
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ble losses iij China ; is Earope the innumerable correspondents of 
these scholars iknew well their worth. I may ■ be allowed to quote 
the following lines ; '^Not a few of the kind friends and corres- 
pondents who lent their aid before have continued itto the present 
revision. The contributions of Mr; A. Wylie, of Shanghai, whether 
as regards the amount of labour which they must have cost ham, 
et the value of the result, demand above all others a grateful 
record here “ 

These words, written- by your illustnous President at the 
beginning of the B(?o^ of Ser Marco the greatest monument 

ever raised to mediievai geography, could not be passed over in 
silence. 

And what shall 1 say of the host of newspapers, reviews, ma- 
gazines, periodicals of all kinds, serials of ail size suddenly deprived 
of one of their most valuable contributors ? Norik China Herald, 
North China Dmfy Nows, Shanghae Evening Courier, Skanghae Budget, 
Chma Review, Notes and Queries on China and Japan, may be 
mentioned as the most Important, and it would take two* or 
three pages to index Wylie’s articles in these and other papers. 

Wylie crossed the Channel in 1878, and was present at the 
fourth Congress of Orientalists held at Florence, where he read 
a paper on Corea. On his way back' to England he stayed a few 
days in Paris. The latter days of his laborious life were spent at 
1 8, Christchurch* Road, Hampstead, where he could enjoy pure 
air and the splendid view of the heath. « His last work was the 
translation of the Ethnological part of the history of Han, but 
be would make himself useful to others, and he revised, among 
other things, the pioof-sheets of the book on Chinese Buddhism by 
his old friend, Dr, Edkins. 

But his eyesight was rapidly failing him. The last autograph 
letter I received from Wylie in March, 1881, is written by a hand 
which was no more guided by the eyes j later on, his devoted daugh- 
ter acted as his secretary, and he only signed his name to the 
letters; towards the- end the mind had not: survived the eyes, and 
Wylie had forgotten the world, whilst world was still expect- 
ing some new work from the veteran Sinologist. When this man 
of good works and deeds breathed hj^last on the 6th of February, 
his valiant spirit had long since abandoned his enfeebled body 

Like S. Wells Williams, like many other Sinologists whose 
primary' object in life was the propagation of the Gospel in the 
Celestial Empire, Wylie was a self-made man, and proud he 
might be of it. tliat self-made man, seeing that he could write 
his own in such a simple and cheerful manner 
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Cowld understand and speak French and German, read Latin and 
had a knowledge of Russian. He had studied successfully tm.* 
thematics and astronomy, and mastered so thoroughly the Manchu 
and Chinese languages, that he leaves translations of Euclid and 
Henscbell and his NqUs m CMne$$ Likrafyre as everlasting mono- 
meats of his learning and industry- HI' add that. Wylie never 
neglected his duties as a missionaiy, I think I shall be quite right 
in saying that he may be set asan examp%''not only to Ms feHow-.; 
workers in the evangelical field, but also to men of science at 
large. Alexander Wylie^s name ought to be a pride to his pro- 
fession and to his country. I only hope that full justice will be 
done to his memory. 






LECTURE ON PRESTER JOHN. 


Early in the 5th century the Nestorian schismatics had 
branched off from the Church of Rome, and became in after years 
a great evangelizing power throughout Asia. From their chief 
centres of influence, first at Edessa, and afterwards at Nisibis in 
Persia, they were successively driven by the invading Mohamme- 
dan armies. Consequent on these movements, large numbers of 
men of cultivated intellects, and fired to some extent with the 
missionary spirit, spread themselves over the various countries, 
carrying the gospel even to the remotest regions of the East. 

While the Church of Rome was slowly extending its boundar- 
ies among the Teutonic, Scandinavian and Sclavonic nations of 
Europe, the disciples of Nestorius were alike zealous m their 
labours among the equally barbarous Tartar and Scythic tribes of 
Asia. 

. The way was long, — the roads were with difficulty passable,— 
and intercourse between the two continents was comparatively 
infrequent ; so that little was actually known in the West of the 
evangelistic progress of the Nestorians in the East. We are not 
without evidence, however, that in the earlier centuries they 
were abundant in labours, and that these labours were attended 
with marked success in the numbers who were brought to join 
their standard. Some idea may be had of the extent of their 
operations from a list preserved by Assemaiii, of twenty-four 
metropolitans during the 4th century, and fifty-six bishops, the 
stations forming a network over the continent extending from 
Damascus in the West to Mongolia in the East. ^ The Metro- 
politain seats are named in the order of their formation, in which 
we find China is the 12th ; and as we know China enjoyed that 
dignity at least as early as the 8th century, we may take this as an 
evidence of their undoubted advance at that period. 

1^— See Mosfeeim-’s Butorioi T&Hm^wn Ecdma^^, Appeii4ix p. 2. 




Occasional intimations of :what was going on as they reacifee# 
Europe, should have been sufficient to gladden the Qiristiaai 
heart; but on the other hand, the certain mteliigence of the 
frightful advances being made by the Mohanunedaa' nation^ 
was beginning to strike terror into thoughtful minds. The power 
of the Turkkh .princes w^/i^owing into such an alarming pre- 
pondbrance in Asia, and even wore such a threatening aspect 
towards Euro'pie, as to. be'' a - source of great uneasiness to the 
Christian poleotatea of thsi Westiand especialiy-to the Pope. 
Since the ocxupalion of J^sdem by the Seljukide atabegs^ the 
.pilgrims who virit<^' tlm'Hbly Sepukhre had been exptjsed to 
indescnbable miseries and cruelty. Pope Sylvester 11 was the 
.first to propose s crusade, agamstthe infidels, but it was not till 
‘riej^ly’a cbntury later that Eiifope .was ready for the execution of 
suA aproject.' The far-femed P-^er the Hermit visited Jerusalem 
iii tibe year 1093, and what* fie then saw of the hardships and 
ted^nities to which the Gteiatians were exposed roused all the 
powers of his impetuous hafure, to avenge the injuries he had 
witnessed. On his return to Europe he was foremost among the 
agitators for a crus^wle. Although his appeals to the Pope of 
llome and the Patriardi df Ciomtantinople had met with but a 
lukewarm response, this was a zmd not to be $0 easily extinguished* 
From one country to anoth^,-^^om ckyrto city, this unwearying 
apostle continued to pi^ i^poa the princes and statesmen the. 
daims of his scheme ; and the means he employed to inflame the 
minds of the people were still more remarkable. Other influences 
■ were at work in the same dlre^^ion, and very various were the 
motives ^aii- tending to- this.ceUttd point Suffice it to say,' a 
crusade was resolv^'ou under the patronage His Holiness 
Urban II. Eight hundred thousand men left § 6 f the Holy Land 
te 1096 ; Jerusalem wms fi: 0 m the Turks, and a Chris- 
tian king set up. ' 

Some fifty jears after this, in 1 145, the Cathoic B!sbG|> of 
.&4babl' in Syria made a. journey to Europe, to lay feertain com 
the newiy-elected Pope, Eug^e JIL Wbie at 
he was met by Otto, .Bishop of Freisiozen, lb whom w© 
are indebted kr the account, and whose words I may Quote, 
thu§‘— f“We heard him bewailing with trars the peril of the 
Qiutch beyond seat since the capture of Edessa^ and uttering his 
intention on tjiat account to cross the Alps and seek aid from the 
King of the Romans and the King of the Franks, He was also' 
.telling us how, not many .years before, one John, Mn^ and iW?#, 
Who dwefls in the extreme Orient beyond Persia aM Ar«ief^ 




is with his people), a 'Christian, but a Nestorian, had wage?! 
war against the brother King’s of the Persians and Med'eSy Who 
are caH^ the Samiards, and had captured Ecbatana of wdiicfe*-we 
have’spatBn above, the seat of their d.> min mn The said' feisgs 
haying met him with their forces made i'p of f\2rsiariSj Medes^ and 
Assyrlam, the battle had been maintained for three days, either 
side preferring death to Sight. But at last- Presbyter John (for so 
they are wont to style him), ha^diig routed the Persians, came 
forth the victor from a most sariguinary battle. After this victory 
(he went on to say) the aforesaid John was advancing to fight in 
aid of the Church at Jerusalem ; but when he arrived at the 
Tigris, and found there no possible means of transport, for his 
army, he turned nortlnvard, as he had heard that the river in, that 
quarter was frozen over in winter time. Haitirig there* for some 
years (?) in expectation of a frost, which never came, owing to 
the mildness of the season, he lost many of his people through 
the unaccustomed climate, and was obliged to return homewards. 
This ^personage is said to be of the ancient race of those Magf 
who are mentioned in the Gospel, and to rule the same nations 
that they did, and to have^such glory .i^nd v/eaith that -he uses 
(they say) only an. emerald sceptre. It was (they say) from his 
being fired by the example of his fathers, who came to adore 
Christ in the cradle, that he was proposing to go to Jerusaleum, 
when he was prevent^ by the cause already alleged.^^ i I have 
been thus particulatr in giving this extract, a.s it is the earliest 
notice extant of that remarkable half mythical individual, whose 
doubtful existence w'as the source of so much speculation for 
several centuries through the various countries of Europe. 

It could not but be gratifying to Christian nation^ to hear 
that a powerful monarch in the far East had with his peofrfe 
espoused the Christian cause, assumed* holy^- ordei’s, and eveii 
incongruous as it might seem, taken up arms in its defence^ 
making common cause with the Crusaders. 

Two years later another crusade v/as organized for the re- 
capture of Edessa, in which expedition Louis VII of France 
took the field ; but the experience cf the campaign was most dis- 
astrous, and a wretched remnant of the mighty army returned in 
1149, having effected nothing, 

The public mind was still sqmtwbal Mive to this question^ 
The popular fanaticism indeed which had beena'w^€iiedby'P#t<^ 
the Hermit had naturally subsided to a great extent, a>ud the' 

s ^iscopi 3l<^singeiisis. Lihn o6to, Basikae ld69. !L.7jO.S§,p. 

Opjr&ft*s' JUer J&hanms in iiw<i pp. 14. 
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marvellous story brought over by the Bishop of Gabala, of a 
mighty Christian Priest and Monarch in the East, had almost 
faded from the memory, when several of the princes of Europe 
were taken by surprise to receive copies of an oecumenical letter 
addressed to them in 1165 by the redoubtable Prester John him- 
self. A copy of that addressed to Emanuel, the emperor of Con- 
stantinople, has been preserved to us,. and as it was the occasion 
of a great sensation at the time it may not be amiss to read some 
extracts from it. It runs thus : — 

John, Priest by the Almighty power of God and the strength 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, to 
his friend Emanuel, Prince of Constantinople, greeting, wishing 
him health and the continued enjoyment of the Divine favour. 

It hath been reported to our Majesty that thou boldest our 
Excellency in esteem, and that the knowledge of *our hijghness 
has reached thee. 

“ Furthermore we have heard through our secretary that it 
was the desire to send us some objects of art and interest, to gratify 
our righteous disposition. Being but human we take it in good 
part, and through our secretary we transmit to thee some of our 
articles. Now it is our desire and will to know if thou boldest 
the true faith, and in all things adherest to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for while we know that we are mortal, people regarded thee as 
a god ; still we know that thou art mortal, and subject to human 
infirmities* 

** If thou shouldest have any desire to come into the kingdom 
of our majesty, we will place thee in the highest and most digni- 
fied position in our household, and thou mayest abundantly par- 
take of all that pertains tons. Shouldst thou desire to return, thou 
shalt go laden with treasures. If indeed thou desirest to know 
wherein consists our great power, then believe without hesitation, 
that I, Prester John, who reign supreme, surpass in virtue, riches 
and power all creatures under heaven. Seventy kings are our 
tributaries. I am a aealous Christian and universally protect the 
Christians of our empire, supporting them by our alms. We 
have determined to visit the sepulchre of our Lord with a very 
large army, in accordance with the glory of our majesty to humble 
and chastise the enemies of the cross of' Christ and to exalt his 
blessed name. 

Honey flows in our land, and milk everywhere abounds. 
In one region there no poison exists and no noisy frog croaks, no 
scorpians are there, and no serpents creeping in the grass. 

“ Nh venomous reptiles can exist there or’ use there ■ the». 
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deadly power. In one of the heathen provinces flows a river 
called the Indus, which issuing from Paradise, extends its windings 
by various channels through ail the province; and in it are found, 
emeralds, sapphires, carbuncles, topazes, chrysolites, onyxes, 
beiyis, sardonyxes, and many othei precious; stones* 

Between the sandy sea and the aforesaid mountains, is a 
stone in a plai^ of incredible medical virtue which cures Christians 
or Christian candidates of whatever infirmities afflict them, in 
this manner. There is in the stone a mussel-shaped cavity, in 
which the water is always four inches deep, and this is- kept by 
two holy and reverend old men. These ask the new-comers 
whether they are Christians, or desire to be so, and then if they 
desire the healing of the whole body, and if the answer is 
satisfactory, having laid aside their clothes they get into the shell ; 
then if their profession is sincere, the water begins to. increase 
and rises over their heads; this having taken place, three, times, 
the water returns to its usual height. Thus every one who 
enters, leaves it, cured of whatsoever disease he had. 

*‘For gold, silver, precious stones, animals of eyerj’' kind and 
the number of our people, we believe there is* not our equal under 
heaven. There are no poor among us ; receive ah strangers 
and wayfarers; thieves and robbers find no place among us, 
neither adultery nor avarice. When we go to war* we have 
carried before us fourteen golden crosses ornamepted with 
precious jewels, in the place of banners, and each of these is 
followed by ten thousand mounted troopers and a hundred 
thousand i^antry; besides those who are charged with the care 
of the ba^fage, carriages and provisions. 

Flattery finds no place ; there is no division among us ; our 
people have abundance of wealth ;. our horses are few and 
wretched. We bebeve we have no equal in the abundance of 
riches and numbers of people. When we go out at ordinary 
times on horseback, our Majesty is preceded by a wooden cross, 
without decoration or gold or jewds, in order that we may always 
be^ir in mind the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Also a 
golden vase full of earth to remind us that our body must return 
to its original substaiice-the earth. There is also a silver vase 
filled with gold borne before us, that all' may understand that We 
are Lord of Lords. Our magnificence abounds in ail wealth, and 
surpasses that of India. 

‘‘lie palace in which our sublimity dwells, is after the 
pattern of that which the holy Thomas erected for king Gundo- 
ipro, and resembles it in ks various offices, and everything in the 
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Other parl:s 'of the edifice. The ceilings, pillars and architraves 

of rarest wood. Thereof of -the same- palace indeed is of 
.ebony, lest-b}^ .any means it might be destroyed by fire or -other-. 
■AfMs At the ekiremities, over th^ gables are two golden apples 
■ in each of which are two carbnn.cles, that the gold may shine by 
" ilay, and the carbuncles sparkle- by night.. The larger palace 
gates are ofsurdonyxes, inlaid with snakc^s horn, so that nothing 
poisonous may enter. The others indeed are also of ebony. The 
windows are of crj'stal. The tables on ivliich onr courtiers eat 
, :are's,omeofgoM' and 'some of amethyst. The standards supporting 
the tables are some of ebemy and some of amethyst. In front of 
the palace is the court in wTich our justice is accustomed to 
' watch' the combatants. ■■ Thc:pavemerit is of onyx, in , -order that 
' by virtue .of atones the -of the combatants may fee 

increased. ■ I'h the aforesaid palace, no light is used, at Dig!,it,- hilt, 

- what is fed by balsam. Tlie.' cbaiiiber in which" our ' sublimi|y 

, reposes is' marvellously decorated with- gold and stones ' of ey^ry'', 
-kind. 

“ At our table, thirty thousand men^ besides occasional visitors 
are daily entertained ; and all there partake of orr bounty whether 
iit Itors^' or other expenses. 'This table, made* of the 

.most' is supported fey.’ four amethyst - ,pHIar$-y 

."' viitue .: #' wW stone,:,no-.' perso.n. 'Sitting at the t^feie caij teome: 

inebriated. ' 

' Every month w'e are .served - in , rotation 'by ' seven kings, ' 
sixty two dukes, and two hundred and sixty five counts and 

- marquises, besides those, who '-are 'sent on various' missions I'n: citir ' 
interest. 

'‘Twelve archbishops sit on our right at table to meals .^very 
day, and twenty bishops on our left. The Fatriarch of St. Thomas, 
the metropolitan of Samarcand, and the bishop of Susa where our 
glory resides and our imperial palace is, each in his turn is ever 
present with us. 

. ‘‘If again thou askest how it is that the Creator of alf having 
made us the most superpot eiitial and most glorious ,uvcr all 
mortals, — does not give us, a higher dignity or more excellent 
name than that of Priest (Prester)? Let nut thy wisdom be sur* 
prised on this account ; for tiiis is the reason. We have many 
ecclesiastics in our retinue of more digniti.ed name and office in 
the Church, and of more considenihlt stundiag than ours fei the 
divine service. For our house steward is a patriarch mid king. 
Our cup-bcarer is an archbishop and a king. Our chain herlaffi 
is>a bishop and a kt.ng. OurMichimandiile, that is ciutT fmslof 
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or master of tiio horse is a king and abbot. Wherefore our high* 
ness has not seen it repugnant to call himself by the same name 
and to distinguish himself by the order of which oiir court is full 
And if we have chosen to be called by a lower name and inferior 
rank, it springs from humility. If indeed you can number the 
stars of heaven and sands of the sea, then you may calculate the 
extent of our dominion and povver.”* 

Such is the notable epistle that has been handed down to us 
as professedly emanating from this famous individual, whose ex- 
istence is all but a myth, whose history is a riddle, and yet wln> 
has enjoyed a reputation throughout Europe for some five or six 
centuries, almost equal to that of some of the greatest heroes of 
history during the same period. As we have already seen, prior 
to the date of this letter, there is at least one record extant of 
the doings of Prester John, which was brought to Europe by the 
Bishop of Gabala. There may have been other reports which have 
not come down to us. The widespread renown of our hero, 
however, would seem to date from the publication of this wonderful 
missive. Marvellous are the tales that have been . told of this 
eastern potentate ; stories have been written in every language,! 
ballads have been sung, legends have been handed down ; — his 
name lias been the theme of the proverb, and his fame has been 
perpetuated in many an old saw.J But stranger almost than all 
the strange things that have been said about him, is the- account 
that he gives of himself in the preceding letter. Shall we believe 
t ite document is genuine, or shall we reject it as a forgery of later 

* Der Pre,.ihyter Jokamms m Sage imd Geschkhte, pp. 167-179. 

t In the Registers of the 8tationet^s Company it is re< 3 orded, under the 
date March P2th, 15S2, that Thomas Baste was licensed to print “ Pretor* 
John’s land.” 

t Mosheim in his Ilkloria tells us that the fame of the felicity of Pi’ester 
Jului’s Land, was — even in bis time, in Germany, still oommeniorated in such 
.sayings as ; — Er nv^hifd^ tr my In dex Prhder Johannes Lande, “ He thinks lie 
k in i'rest.-r John's land,” and Er lehtt ho imrnilgt, als loui'C er hi des Pricnfer 
JJianras [,andt\ He lives as pleasantly as if he were in Prester John's 
hi ad.- 
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times? Both sides have had tlieir advocates; and it may be there 
is something to be said for either ; but wliere doctovrs of such learn- 
ing and discrimination have differed, I shall certainly hesitate to- 
pronounce a decision. Letters siiuilar to- the above were said to 
have been sent to the Emperor of Rome, the Pope, K.'ng Louis 7tli 
of France .and the King of Portugal. The historian Petis de la 
Croix tells us. that in his time these letters were still to be seen,, 
and implies that he had seen the one addressed to tlio King of 
France.’^ Anyhow we iiave the authority of Mr. DAvezaef for 
saying that there are at the present day in the National Library 
at Paris letters fi'om Frester John io the Emperor qf JRoinn and 
the King qf France^ without name of place, date or paging, printed 
in Gothic lettei'S on twelve sheets.” 

Not only was the prestige of Prester John spread far and 
wide among the nnllions of Eur-ope, but even the dignitaries in 
high pdaces coukr not, or did not feel disposed to, ignore his 
exi.stence. Accordingly we find, twelve 3 "ears. after the date of 
the letter, Pop-i Alexander 3rd reciprocating the courtesy, ami 
there can be little doubt at least of the genuineness of the letter 
beariiig his name, whicli runs as follows : — 


* The Hi.tOTy of Gmghcan the Great, p, 24. 
t Recueil de Voyag^^s et de 3Umoirefi, tome iv 


Note . — The above two pages are what is referred to in the 
Table of Contents as missing, the manuscript having siiK*e been 
found. Their publication gives an opportunity also to correct the 
name of the Pope mentioned in the Table, which should ho 
Alexander TTT. 
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Bishop Alexanderj servant of th^ servants of God^ to 
Ills dearest son in Christ, the renowned and lOrdty king of India 
‘and high. Priest, s*^nds, his greeting’ and apo^Ife blessing. 

** Lately we have understood through divers reports and by 
popular rumour, that thoii, whilst thou professes! the Chfistian 
faith, art incessautly»engaged in pious works, and directest thine 
aim on godly things^ On this aecotot our beloved son, Master 
Philip, dur private physician and friend, hath affirmed regarding 
thy pi’Ous designs and projects which thou entertainest with 
noteworthy and respectable men of thy kingdom in Iho^ 
parts, -^as it was related to hinv by a prudent, trUstv^^Orthy, 
circumspect and discreet man,— repeatedly urging it on our‘ 
attention -—From such a one he heard it distinctly stated that it 
was thy will and thy design to learn the catholic and apostolic 
•discipline. May one of thy warmest Wishes be aecomplisfejed, 
that neitlier choU nor the nations relying on thine elevation, may 
ever admit anything into your creed, which may be offensive to 
the teaching of the apostolic chair, and thereb}^ lead to a mis 
understanding. And iti regard to this, we share with thee, our 
dearly beloved son, the most cordial joy ; but to Him who is the 
bestower of every gift, we ate indescribably indebted, and have 
•^dded vow upon vow, and prayer upon prayer, that He who has 
led thee to take the name of Christian, may enlighten thy mind 
by his unspeakable love ; since thou desitest absolutely to 
experience, what it is to observe the Christian religion which is 
before all creeds. ■ 

Meantime we who, notwithstanding oUr unworthiness have 
been raised to the^ chair of St. Peter,. and acknowledge ourselves 
in the words of the apostle, as debtor to the wise and to the 
unwise, to the rich and to the poor, are zealously troubled 
•about thee and thy welfare, and would, as is dde from oiir domi- 
nant station, dissuade thee from retaining that position, in 
which yor^. err from the Christian and Catholic faith. For the 
Lord himself said to St. Peter, whom he appointed chief of ail 
the apostles,* ‘And when thou art converted, streOgtheii thy 
brethren.’ t 

^‘Difficult and dangerous as it may seem, — through Such 
numerous hardships and manifold perils, by a first journey 
through distant and unknown lands,— to send an envoy from our 
side to thee ; yet having proved the obligation resting an us, and 
considered thy plans and designs, we have despatched to 
t-be above-narn^Fhiitp, our private physician and conldant, a’ 
trustvvortiiv, circ:umspect and prudetot man, m our 
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confidential messenger in Christ, to thy highness. In case thon 
contiiiuest to persevere in thine intention and effort, which as we 
learn God has put In thy heart, then it is needful that thou 
shouldest be informed without delay, in regard to the Christian 
faith, wherein thou and thine differ from us, that thou shouldest- 
entertain no fear, that thine' errors might hinder the salvation .of 
thee and thine, or that your Christian name should be tarnished. 
Therefore we request thy Royal Highness, — ^we remind and 
exhort thee in the Lord, that thou receive with becoming favour, 
the said Philip, out of reverence for St, Peter and for us, as a 
genuine, trustworthy and prudent man, come from our residence, 
dnd treat him with respectful courtesy. And if it is thy will and 
thine intention, as it must alsd be, to study the apostolic dis 
cipline in regard to those points which the same Phillip, on our 
behalf will lay before thee, then attend carefully to what he says 
and try to understand him, and send respectable men to us, and 
a letter sealed with thy signet, through which we may under- 
stand thy design and thy wish/' 

Such was the dispatch with which Philip the physician set 
out for the court of Prester John. Whether he or the document 
was ever so fortunate as to reach that destination, we have no 
means of knowing, as histoiy makes no further mention of the 
circumstance, and it is uncertain even in what direction he bent 
his steps. 

Just about that time events were beginning to take shape in 
the east, which brought on one of the mightiest political 
movements the world has ever witnessed. The conqueror 
Genghis was entering manhood. Already he had given an 
earnest of his future prowess ; and that train of sanguinary con- 
flict had already commenced, which was to issue in the conquest 
of nearly all Asia, and a part of Europe to the Mongui rule. For 
more than half a century the public attention was diverted from 
Prester John, and directed to matters more urgent in regard to 
their consequences ; the irruption of the hordes of Tartars into 
Russia, who had carried all before them in their onward progress 
through the centre of Asia ; their line of march everywhere 
marked by the most frightful carnage and devastation. They 
had already penetrated into the heart of Hungary, when the 
news of the death of the Emperor Ogodai, the son of Genghis 
Khan m 1241, was the occasion of this unwieldy army of,.,§avages 
hastily retracing their steps. 

Ferocious as was the character of the swarms of invaders 
that threatened the independence and the Uvea of the inhabitants 
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0f EijHrope, it must have been no small relief to learn that, from 
any cause, —they had turned their fac^s eastward, and that the 
danger which so recently was imminent, was turned astde for a 
time at least As it was uncertain, however, whether they* 
might not make their reappearance at any time, it was long 
before a feeling of securitjr could be restored. The terror spread 
i)y these barbarians induced Innocent IV, who had been recently 
elevated to the pontificate, — after having preached a crusade 
against them in Europe, — to resolve on a diplomatic mission to 
their headquarters in the East, to conjure them in the name of 
his Holiness to stay the work of extermination ; and also to 
disseminate, among them a knowledge of Christian truth.. 

John of Plano Carpini, an Italian friar, and a distinguished 
member of the order of St. Francis, was. selected for this remarkable 
mission, — and furnished with letters from the Pope, he left Lyons 
with a companion, on April i6th, 1245, being then over sixty 
year of age. 

On the 22nd of July, 1246, he arrived with his companion at 
the court of Cujuc, the emperor elect ; and during his stay, the 
elevation of this prince to the imperial dignity took place^ 

Well-nigh starved during their sojourn at the court of the 
Great Khan, John and his companion were glad doubtless to re- 
ceive their dismission on the 13. November, and making all speed 
on their way back presented themselves before his Holiness- early 
in July following. Plan Carpin was familiar with the popular tales 
.and the marvellous things said about the mighty Christian prince 
Prester John ; and we may be surey a man ’of his intelligence 
would improve the opportunity gaining some information re> 
garding this potentate, the fame of whosp power and doings had 
. created such a sensation in the West. The single scrap of intelli- 
gence on this point in the friar’s narrative, has tended rather to 
complicate than to solve the niystery of this monarch’s existence. 
After stating the conquest of the black Saracens of India Minor by 
one of the sons of Genghiz, he says ^^the’armie marched forward 
to fight against Christians dwelling in India maior. Which the 
King of that countrey hearing (who is commonly called Presbiter 
John) gathered his souidiers together, and came forth against 
them. And making mens images of copper, he set each of thena 
upon a saddle on horsebacke, and put fire within them, and placed 
a man with a pair of bellowes on the horse backe behind every 
image. And so with many horses and images in such sorte 
furnisfaed,^ they marched on to war gainst the Mongals or Tar 
tars. And comrmng neare unto the place of the battell, they first 
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df all sent those horses in order one after another. But the man 
that sate behind iaide I wote not what upon the fire within the 
images and blew stroiigiy with their beliowes. Whereupon it 
same. to passe ; that the men and' the horses were burnt with wild© 
tire, and the ayre was darkened with smoake. Thon the Indians 
cast darts upon the Tartars, of whom many were wounded and 
i^ain. And so the}- expelled them out of their dominions with 
great .confusion nether did we heare,..th^t ever they returned 
jhkheragaine/"'’* ' ' 

E'Ven with our present knowledge »f India and the adjoining 
kmda, it is not easy to determine the kingdom here alluded to ; 
but we shall see Friar John s brief notice finds its place in the 
chain* of evidence by which we seek to identify Prester John. 

In the summer of Louis ,IX of France, known as St, 

Louis, having heard much of the favourable disposition of the 
princes towards Christianity, and having already sent a 
misstdni to kara-korutn at the time Mangu ascended the throne, 
now vesoived again to dispatch the Franciscan monk, William de 
on a specially religious mission, with a view to extend 
the and influence of Christianity among the subjects 

of ihe giieat Khan. After a protracted journe}? of more thai^ two 
"years, he returned to his convent on the coast of Palestine on 
the i|th of August, 1255, The narrative of his journey 
n's no less full of interesting details than that of Plan 
Carpin ; and from it one or two extracts bear upon the 
subject of the present lecture, Speaking qf the great nation of 
the Karacatay he says These Gathayans dvyelt among the high 
mountains over which I 4nd in a plain between these 

there was a .certain powerful Nestoria^n pastor and 
lord over the people called Naiman, who l^estorian Christ 
tians. On the death of the Coircan (le, khan qf the Caraeptayans), 
this Nestorian ri^ised hin^^lf to the kingdom, and the Nestqrians 
called him King John, and said ten tinies more qf hin\ than wasi 
true. For such is the manpar of the Nestorians coming from 
those parts ; they raise gres^t rumours OMt of nothing, ^nd so have 
disseminated the sts^toment that Prince Sartach and ^mg,^ Khan 
aiid Kon Khan are Christians, because they give more honour 
to Christiaris than other people, yet in truth they are not Christians. 
In this way therefore the great fame of th^t King John has gone 
toHh ; but though I passed through his p^stnres, nqbody knew 
anything aoout him except a few ISIpstori^n^, Ken Khan now 
.occupies his pastures, and brother Andrew visited his court, ^nd I 
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also passed by it on my return. This John had a brother, a 
powerfui pastor, named Unc; and he lived beyond the high moun- 
tains of Karacatay, at a distance of three weeks from bis brother, 
being lord of the town of Karakorum, having under him the tribes of 
Crit and Merkit, who were Kestorian Christians. But their lord 
himself had abandoned the worship of Christ and followed idols, 
having with hjm idol priests, who are all devotees of devils and 
of sorcery. At ten or fifteen days distance beyond these pastures, 
virere the Mongol pastures, belonging to a people of the poorest, 
class, without a chief and without laws, except sorcery and 
divination, which are attended to by all in those parts. And 
next to the Mongols was another poor tribe called Tartars. 
King John having died without heir, his brother Unc who was 
rich Caused himself to be proclaimed khan,, his herds and his 
people extending tp the Mongol boundary: At that time, there 
was a certain smith named Chingis among the Mongols;, who 
carried off the cattle of Unc Khan, insomuch that the herdsmen 
of Unc IChan complained to their lord. The latter then gathered 
a host arid rode into the Mongol territory, seeking Chingis 
himself, but he fled arid concealed himself among the Tartars. 
Unc’ tbepi returned with plunder taken from the Mongols and 
the Tartars. • Chingiz then addVessed the Tartars and Mongols 
saying It is because we have no head that we are thus 
oppressed by our neighbours.^ They thereupon elected him leader 
and chief , of the Tartars and Mongols. Then secretly gathering 
an army they rushed upon Unc and defeated him, while he fled 
into Cathay. His daughter was there taken captive by Chengis, 
who gave her as wife to one of his sons, from whom sprang him 
who now: reigns as Mangu Khan.” ^ 

In a lat^r chapter of his narrative Ruhruquis says : — 

But the foresaid Ingures (who live among the Christians 
and the Saracens) by their sundry disputations, as I suppose, have 
been brought unto this, to believe that there is but one only 
God. Arid they dwelt in certain cities, which afterward were 
brought in subjection to Chingis Can : whereupon he gave his 
daughter in marriage unto their king. Also the citie of Caraca- 
riim itselfe is in a itiauncr within their territory ; and the whole 
countrey vf king or Presbyter John, and of his brother Vut 
(Unc) lyeth neere unto their dominion^ : saving, that they 
inhabit in . ertaine pastures nortluvard.” * 

1 Recueil de Vo^ffes et de Mhto{r€s ^nd?Ue ^ar la Society de Geogra^hki tom» 
if, pp. 2SO-262. 
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One other sfiflit mention of the royai Priest we find in 
jRubroquiSj in describing his journey towards Karakoriiin. 
Having narrated his passage across the goblin desert^ he 
continues ^fter that we entered the plain in- which was the 
court of Ken Khan, which was formerly the land of the Naimaoy 
who were the people of Prester John/^ * 

According to the narratives o€ these two FraoiJtscan monks 
then, we learn tiiat there really 'was an Asiatic potentate generally 
known by the name of Prester John, while there is a very .general 
accordance 'between .the- ■ two travellers as to the sitC' of his 
empire, ail the indications pointing to the neighbourhood of the 
Celestial mountains. The memory of his reputation and his 
doings however seem to have made a less perniaiient impression 
in the east than in the west. It wdl obse-rved Rubruquis 
says that Prester John had a brother named Unc, aFid that 
when king John died v*dthoi2t heir, Unc caused himself to be 
proclaimed Khan of the Keraites. It is somewhat strange that 
the traveller should have said nothing about Unc having 
assumed the Papal authority also, if such was the case, and the 
fact of his silence on the subject, taken in conneclion with other 
circumstaiices, induces me to doubt the accuracy of the tradition 
prevalent at a later date, that Unc Khan was the famous Prester ' 
John. 

Nearly twenty years after Rubruquis, the Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo was over the same ground, and lived many years in 
China. No doubt his report of the transactions of the time is such 
as was current among the Mongols, but' there^’is a suspicion that 
his identification of the Kerait prince as the Prester John of 
history was derived from Persian sources. As however it tallies 
with the accounts given by the Persian and Arabian histories, it 
may be well to quote his account ; — 

“Originally the Tartars dwelt in the north on the borders o 
Chorcha. Their country, was o-ne of great plains. • and there were 
no towns or villages in it, but excellent pasture lands, with great 
rivers and many sheets of water * in fact it was a veiy fine and ex- 
tensive region. But there was no sovereign in the land. They 
did, however, pay tax and tribute to a great prince who was called 
in their tongue Unc Can, the same that we call Prester John, him 
in fact about whose great dominion all the world talks. The in 
bute he had of them was one beast out of every ten, and also a 
tithe of ail their other gear. Now it came to pass that the Tar- 
tars multiplied exceedingly. And when Prester John saw how 

1 Hecufiil ik et de tojyi, iy, p, 
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great a people they had become, he began to fear that he should 
have trouble from them. So he made a scheme to distribute 
them over sundry countries, and sent one o£ his Barons to carry 
this out. When the Tartars became aware of this, they took it 
much amiss, and with one consent they left their country and 
went off across a desert to a distant region towards the north, 
where Prester John could not get at them to annoy them- Thus 
they revolted from his authority and paid him tribute no longeri 
And so things continued for a time. Now it came to pass in the 
year of Christ’s Incarnation 1 187 that the Tartars made them a 
icing whose name was Chinghis Khan. He was a man of great 
worth, and of great ability [eloquence] and valour. And as soon 
as the news that he had been chosen King was spread abroad 
through those countries, all the Tartars in the world came to hiih 
and owned him for their Lord- And right well did he maintain 
the sovereignty they had given him. What shall I say ? The 
Tartars gathered to him in astonishing multitude, and when he 
saw such numbers he made a great furniture of spears and arrows 
and such other arms as they used, and set about the conquest of 
all those regions till he had conquered eight provinces. When 
he conquered a province he did no harm' to the people or their 
property, but, merely established some of his own men in the 
country along with a proportion of theirs, whilst he led the 
remainder to the conquest of other provinces. And when those 
whom he had conquered became aware how well and safely he 
protected them against all others, and how they suffered no ill 
at his hands, and saw what a noble prince he was, then they 
joined him heart and soul and became his devoted followers. 
And when he had thus gathered such a multitude that they seemed 
to cover the earth, he began to think of conquering a great part of 
the world. Now in the year of Christ 1200 he sent an embassy to 
Prester John, and desired to have his daughter to wife. But 
when Prester John heard that Chinghis Khan demanded his 
daughter in marriage he waxed very wroth, and said to 
the Envoys, ‘What impudence is this, to ask my daughter 
to wife! Wist he not well that he was liegeman and serf? 
Go ye back to him and tell him that I had rather set 
my daughter in the fire than give her in marriage to him, 
and that he deserves death at my hand, rebel and traitor 
that he is ! ’ So he bade the Envoys begone at once, and never 
come into his presence again. The Envoys, on receiving this 
reply, departed straightway, and made haste to their master, and 
related aU that Prester John had ordered tliem to say, keeping 
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nothing. back. When Chinghis Khan heard the brutal message 
that Presier John hud sent him, such rage sei'/ed him that his 
iieart came nigh' to bursting within him, for he was a man of a 
verylofty spirit. At last he spoke, and that so loud that ail who- 
were present could hear him : ‘VNever more might he be prince 
if he took not revenge for the brutal message of Prester John,, 
and such revenge that insult never in this world was so dearly 
paid for. ^ And before long Prester John should kno-iv whether 
he were ;his serf or no ! So then he mustered all his forces, 
and levied such a host as never before was seen or ; heard of, 
sending word to Prester John to be on his defence. And when 
Prester John had sure tidings that Chinghis was really coming 
against him with such a multitude, he still professed to treat it as a 
jest and a trifle, for quoth he,’** these be no soldiers.” Nevertheless 
he marshalled his forces and mustered his people, and made great 
preparations, in order that if Chinghis did come, he might take 
him and put him to death. . In fact he marshalled such a host of 
many different nations that it was a world’s wonder. Andso both 
sides got them ready to battle. And why should I make a long, 
sioiy of it.? Chinghis Khan with ail his host arrived at a. vast and 
beautiful plain which was called Tandiic, belonging to Prester 
John*, and there ha pitched his camp; and so great was the 
multitude of his people that it was impossible to number them 
And when he got tidings that Prester John was coming, he 
rejoiced greatly, for the place afforded a fine and ample battle-, 
ground, so he was right glad to tarry for him there, and greatly 
longed for his arrival. Now the story goes that when Prester 
John became aware that Chinghis with his host was marching 
against him, he set forth to meet him with all his forces, and 
advanced until he reached the same plain of Tanduc, and pitched 
his camp over against that of Chinghis Khan at a distance of 20 
miles. And then both armies remained at rest for two days that 
they might be fresher and heartier for battle. So when the two 
great hosts were pitched on the plains of Tanduc as you have 
heard, Chinghis .Khan one day summoned before him his 
astrologers, both Christians and Saracens, and desired them to- 
let him know which of the two hosts vrould gain the battle, his 
own or Prester Jdan’s. The Saracens tried to ascertain, but 
were unable to give a true answer ; the Christians however did 
give a true answer,, and showed manifestly beforehand how the 
event should be. .For they got a cane and split it lengthwise* 
and laid one half on this side and one half on that, allowing no 
01^ to ’ touch the pieces. And one piece of cane they call^ 
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Chmghis K'ban, and the other piece tfhey called Frester John, 
And then they said to Chiiighis : “'Now mark 1 and yon 
will see the event of the battle, and who shall have the 
best of it ; for whose cane soever shall get above the other, 
to him shall victory beJ’ He replied that he would fain 
see it, and hade them begin. Then the Christian astrologers 
read a Fsaitn out of the Fsaltdr, and went through other 
incantations. And lo 1 whilst all were beholding, the cane that 
bore the name of Chinghis Khan, without being touched by 
anybody, advanced to the other that bore the name of Prester 
John, and got on the top of it. When the prince saw that, he 
was greatly delighted, and seeing how m this matter he found 
the Christians to tell the truth, he always treated them with 
great respect, and held them for men of truth for ever after. 
And after both sides had rested well those two days, they armed 
for the fight and engaged in desperate combat ; and it was the 
greatest battle that ever was seen. The numbers that wer^ slain 
on both sides were very great, but in the end Chinghis Khan 
obtained the victory. And in the battle Prester John was slain. 
And from that time forward, day by day, his kingdom passed 
into the hands of Chinghis Khan till the whole was conquered. 
I may tell you that Chinghis Khan reigned six years aftet this 
battle, engaged continually in conquest, and taking many a 
province and city and stronghold. But at the end of those six 
years he went against a certain castle that was called «Caaju, and 
there he was shot with s^n arrow in the knee, so that he died of 
his wound. A great pity it was, for he was a valiant man 
and a wise.” * 

Thus far Marco Polo, whose narrative appears to be true in 
the general outline, though there is obviously some confusion in 
the order of dates and events. Unc Khan, the chief of the Kerait 
•tribe, is a name not unknown in history, and there are detailed 
accounts in the Chinese and Mongol annals ef his intercourse 
with Chinghis Khan for a number of years, first as a friend and 
protector, afterwards as an enemy and a vanqui hod foe. He 
was not killed however as Marco sav*, in his battle with 
Chinghis ; but escaped by flight and was put to death by his 
kinsman the Khan of the Naimano. 

How far Unc Khan sustained the Christian character it- is 
difficult to say. Rubruquis tells us that he abandoned the 
worship of Christ and followed idols ; but he tells us also that the 
Kerait and Merkit tribes over whom he ruled were Ncstorian 
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Christians^ and there is reason to believe that he also retains^, 
the Christian name. 

Rubrnquis says that wben.ijpc Khan fled from the Moo^Is^ 
his daughter was taken captive % Genghis Khan|^ who gave her 
to his fourth son Tolui td wtfe, Frop mare reliable authority 
we learn that this was Sorhahtani the niece of Unc Kban^ and 
not his daughter, ' She had. -the honour of being the mother of 
the Kubia Khan, and m the national history of the Yum Aym^tf 
it is distinctly stated- that after .her deathj her tablet Wii placed 
in a Nestorian church in _ the 4 e|iartment of Kaii*«suh. * This 
jippearsvdecisive as to her having profei^sed' the Christian faith 
dtoinglife. • 

S«ch is the generally accepted story of Prester John ; but it 
seems that the renown of this- half-mythical potentate 

must have been of earlier date than the Kerait chief Unc Khan, 
This we mdy infer from the r^ort of -the ‘Bishop of Gabala in 
1143, In an Arabian author® of the 3 EIV ceutuiy, we find » 
curious story, which though di&ult to accept iru its purity^ 
may serve as an indication of the great progress Nestbiiau 
Christianity was making in Eastern Asia m the beginning of the 
XI century. The story runs thus In the year A»D, 1001, 
the Nestorian patriarch John received a fetter from Ebedjesus, 
the metropolitan of Merv in KhorassaUj to the following 
effect The king of a Tartar people called Berita while 
thoughtlessly pursuing the game, lost his way among unknown 
paths. When driven to despair of finding his way home, a htrfy 
man appeared to him in a vision and promised to direct him, on 
condition that be would accept the name and the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. The king immediately acquiesced and. was put ia 
the right way by the holy man. On reaching home he sent for 
certain Qiaristiah traders who were living in his camp, and 
learned from them the way of salvation through Christ. Having 
embraced the doctrine, he sent to th# .Metf^oli-tan of Merv 
desiring baptism ; and enquired at the sam# time what he should 
do in the matter of fasting, as they had nothing to live an but 
and milk. When these things came to the knowledge of 
Ebedjesusi he communicated the iMformation to the patriarch. 
The patriarch directed him to send to the Tartar camp, two 
priests and two.'dbacens, to baptjze ail- who shoul'd be converted ; 
and as to seasons of -festiiig, he ordered that 'they should abstain 
from flesh but might' use milk, ' It is added' that the Tartar chief' 
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;and two hundred thousand of his subjects were converted to the 
Christian faith. The chief appears to have been baptized under 
the flame of John. * Hence Mosheim sets him down as’ the first 
Frestef John i but it is not clear that he was ever so designated 
by contemporary historians, 

There is much reason to believe however that a seed of fact 
lies at the root of the preceding story ; and m passing from 
mouth to mouth, according to the natural genesis, the facts 
would lose nothing in bulk fey ihe transit j till they ultimately 
developed in the marvellous history of Prester John* 

From the same historian who has preserved the above, narra- 
tive we receive the account of another great Christian movement 
under a leader liatned Nasarath, whom Mosheim designates the. 
second Prester Johii. 

He says:-^In the year 1O46 tha Nfstomn Metropolitan of 
Samarcand sent a letter to the Patriarch, which was r&kd m the 
palace of the Caliph of Bagdad. A people, said .he,— numerous 
Ms locusts, have opened for themselves a passage across the moun- 
ttitis ;between Thibet and Khofeen, which the old historians state 
to have been dosed by .Alexander. Thence th^ have penetrated 
to Kashgar. There are seven Kings, each of wimm has under him 
seventy thousand horsemen ; the principal One is named Nasarath^ 
meaning Chief by the command of God. Th^ are of swarthy 
complexion like the Indians j they neither wash the face, 2K>r cut 
'^etr haiti but plait it M tlid of a tiar% which they^ 

cover* the hoa.d as with a halMOt# They are 
Their food is simple and they eat little. They cultivate iMimimity 
and justice above all Their horses eat flesjL’^* 

This evidently refers to the great power the Nestorians were 
gaining among the semi barbarous tribes of Central Asia, and may 
possibly allude to the Chief, the renown of whose line was after- 
wards spread abroad as the family of Prester John. 

So "far then ail we have read about the country of Fmter 
John obviously points to Tartary or Turkestan, audit may be to 
the North of Hindustan, Subsequent to the XIII century^^ tAe 
excitement regarding this individual seems to'have subsided for a 
time ; and consequent on the political changes that took ;pkce in 
Asia after the Mongol invasion, and the rapid increase of the 
Mohammedan pd^**^er, the memory of Prester John and his King- 
dom had well faded away, or was only retained as a vision af 
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dream land, respecting which no one had really any Veiiablfe,^ 
information. 

By one of those strange freaks that we meet with occasionally 
in medisevai legends, we now find the story of Frester John trans- 
migrating from Central Asia to Northen or Central Africa. It is 
not very easy to trace the process by which this was brought 
about ; but like the dissolving views of^the magic lantern, as the 
Asiatic vision disappeared the African tableau gradually came in 
sight. The Abyssinian pilgrims who visited Jerusalem . in the XV 
century, carried with them glowing accounts of the powerful 
Christian monarch ruling in that country, and it was an easy step 
to attach to this prince the shadowy conceptions and the name of 
Prester John still extant. It must be admitted the descriptions in 
some of the old writers favoured this idea ; — Plan Carpin spoke of 
him as the King of India Major. Other authors describe Prester 
JohnV subjects as Ethiopian Indians. Bishop Jordan of Catalan, 
writer of the IV century, says distinctly that Prester John was 
the Emperor of Ethiopia, which he calls Terttd India ^ and Marco 
Polo himself calls Abyssinia, the Middle India. From the time 
of Virgil downwards the names of India and Ethiopia have been 
occasionally interchanged. M^ny authorities might be quoted to 
the same eftect ; suffice it to say that in a letter from John of 
Lastie, Grand Master of the Knights of Rhodes to Charles VII of 
France, dated July 3rd 1448, he speaks, in the most unequivocal 
terms, of Prester John of India as the King of Abyssinia. Just 
about this time the Portuguese were becoming fired with a xeal 
for geographic exploration ; and the problem of Frester John, 
while It presented a point for investigation, was indeed ani 
incentive to some of the daring voyages undertaken by those 
hardy navigators. 

In i486, an ambassador from the King of Benin on the west 
coast of Africa, who accompanied John Aiphonso d'Aveifo, back 
to Portugal, for the purpose of forming an alliance with that 
Kingdom, and to procure preachers of the Gospel to instruct the 
King and his subjects in Christianity, — stated that at a distance 
of three hundred leagues from the Kingdom of Benin, in the cen- 
tre of the continefnt, there was a powerful monarch named Ogatne, 
who held spiritual and temporal rule over all the neighbouring 
Kings ; that the King of Benin like the others, on coming to the 
crown, received his investiture from him, the tokens oi which 
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were a pilgrim’s staff by way of sceptre,. a kind of cap instead of a 
crown, and a brass cross. This prince was never seen by the 
ambassadors who resorted to his court ; but on audience days he 
exhibited one of his feet, which they kissed ; and on their depar- 
ture a cross was suspended to their necks, which exempted them 
from state service for the future. On hearing this, King John 
II of Portugal despatched two envoys, Peter of Coviil# and, 
Alphonso of Paiva, to discover this famous potentate, Oa May 
yth 1487 they received their credentials, and proceeding by Naples 
Rhodes, Alexandria and Cario, they reached Aden /together. 
There they parted company. Paiva crossed over to Ethiopia, 
while Covillan went on to the Indian peninsula, and re-embarking 
at Goa, returned to Aden and Caivo where the two travellers had 
agreed to meet. There he learnt that Paiva was dead ; but he 
found two Jews waiting for him with new orders from the court 
of Portugal, To one of 'these he entrusted a full narrative of his 
travels, and left in company with the other, with whom he pro- 
ceeded to Ormuz. There Covillan parted with his fellow travel- 
f ler, and returned by the Red sea to pursue his researches in quest 

of the Prince whom he had already so long sought in vain. At 
length he discovered the object of his search in. Iscander the King 
of Abyssinia, Covillan ’s credentials having been examined by this 
Prince, he treated the envoy with gteat favour, and appeared 
desirous of forming an alliance with Portugal. But death inte^r 
rupted future negotiations, and the Prince was succeeded by his 
brother Nahu, who adopted a different policy, and forbade the 
return of Covillan to his native country. The latter seeing no 
hope of release, married and settled down there. 

Nahu, however, had but a short reign and died soon after bis 
brother. He was succeeded by his infant son David, whose 
mother was regent. This Princess indeed resolved on an em-’ 
bassy to the King of Portugal, but fearing Covillan might not 
come back, she ‘selected an Armenian Christian named Matthew, 
who had been before engaged in diplomatic negotiations for her j 
By him she sent a golden casket containing a piece 6f the 
cross ^ as a present to the King of Portugal. ^ 

As the Portuguese monarch had laid upon Convillan the in- 
junction to find Prester John at ail hazards, it was incumbent on 
him to find some one answering to his description, and there ap- 
peared to be so many things about the character aiid surroundings 
of the Abyssinian Prince, corresponding with the tradition, that 
^he report he -sent home was received with enthusiasm at the 
L- P7:ei^er JoJmrmes in Sage and GeschkMej pp. 7, 8, 
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jPbrtugucsc court, and, soon found general currency throlighotit 
Europe. Moreover the arrival of the Abyssinian ambassador, and 
the wonders he told of the Christian Prince and his dominion, 
tended to strengthen the generai belief. Nor was it merely a 
popular story credited by the ignorant multitude. It was espous- 
ed and defended by some of the most learned' men of the age. 
in John of Lhischoteii’s- summary of the Kings of Portugal, he 
says of Don Manuel,— ‘‘ This King did first discover, and by his 
captains and soldiers, conquered the countries and passages into 
the East Indies, and the oriental countries for spices, and also the 
havens and passages in Prester John’s land.’’ 

There is in the British Museum a M.S. letter from King Em- 
manuel to the Pope, dated June 6, 1513, describing the successes 
in India, the battles and bloodshed of his general Alfonso de Albu- 
querque. says : — “ He sailed to Dabuli, received an embasy 

from Prefer John, who requested him to cross the Red Sea, and 
unite with himself in war against the infidels. He has serit home 
to the Kitig a large fragment of the wood of the true cross, and 
asks to have some clever workmen, in order that he may divert 
the Nile from the country of the Sultan. There was withhimat 
the time the Ambassador of the Pagan King of Narsinga, who had 
1,500 elephants of war, 40,000 horses, as much foot as he wishes, 
and so much territory 'as can scarce be traversed in six months. 
There was also with him an ambassador from the King of Cam- 
baya from Sabay, formerly Lord of Goa, and King Grosapa, with 
presents and offers of alliance. In the last fleet that appeared w^s 
an ambassador from the King of Ormus with a present of pearls 
and jewelery..,.. Alfonso will effect a union with Prester Joj^n, 
and raising the standard of the cross will inflict a blow upon 
Mohammedanism. ^ ” 

In fact, every traveller who touched on the coast of Africa 
during the XVI century, seems to have thought it incumbent on 
him to tell us something about Prester John. 

John Hughen of Linschoten, who made a voyage to the 
East Indies and China about the year 1592, and called at mstpy 
places on the African coast gives us some account of a subsequent 
Prester John, whom he calls the greatest and the mightiest 
prince in all Africa. His country beginneth from the entrance 
into the Red sea, and reacheth to the island' of .Siene lying under 
the Tropic of Cancer, excepting the coast of the same sea, which 
Xhe Turke withm these fifty years hath taken from him. To set 
down the greatness of all the* countries which this Christian king 
i Cukudar of State Serim^ East /adiss, Chma md pp. I, 2* 
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hatb un.der bis comrnandaient, they are in compass' 4;ooo Italian 
miles. The chief city tbe-reoi, and wherein lie is most resident is 
called Belnialeehi, his government, is over many countries and 
kingdoms that are rich and abundant in gold, silver, and precious 
stpnesj and all sorts "of metals, his people are of divers colours, 
white, Wack and between both, of a good stature and proportion. 
The- people are Christians but hold certain ceremonies' of the 
Jewish law, and upon the day of the Conception of the Virgin 
Mar}?-, all the kings and princes tuider his obedience, do come 
unto the said town of Belmalechi, there to celebrate the feast, 
eyiery man bringing with him such treasure or yearly tribute 
as he is bound to ’pay, and at the same feast the people come 
hither in pilgrimage to honour it, whereupon that day there is a 
great procession, and out of the church from whence they come, 
they bring an image of the Virgin Mary, in form like a man of 
m?issive gold, and where the eyes should be, it hath j:wQ greaf 
rubies, the rest of the whole image being wrought with exee|loiit 
workmanship, and set with many precious stones, laying it on a 
bier of gold very cunningly wrought. At this' procession Frester 
John himself is personally present, either sitting in a chariot of 
gold, or riding on an elephant most richly trapped, himself 
apparelled in most strange and costly cloth of gold, aU 
embroidered and set with pearls and stones most sumptuous to 
behold : to see this feast and image the people run in so great 
troops, that by reason of press, many are thrust to death. 

The notorious Ferdinand Mendes; Pinto gives a curious 
accourit of a visit to the mother of Prester Johnrin 1538. The 
infant prince David HI, who had succeeded to the throne in 1508, 
during Coviilan^s residence there, was still king, but his mother 
held a very conspicuous place in the government if we may 
believe the traveller. 

Just about this time negotiations were in progress which led 
to the formation of the • celebrated East India Company, The 
application of the merchants to Queen Elizabeth pointed out 
the limits of the Spanish and Portuguese conquest and the 
ties for trade in the east. The memorial was handed over by 
her Majesty to the celebrated Fuike Grevilie, who in his report 
thereon (dated March io!h, 1600} to Sir Robert Cecil, the 
Secretary pf State, remarks that— The Portugais send yearly 
eight ships to the great empire of Prester John, whjch also 
, ■ timm with many sailors.” 

Tn the original Corxespoadence'of the India OiBce m a 

dated May aistj- 1862. Tn the pprt of Agonar 
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endorsed “An Armenian, hk report of Prester John or the 
Ethopian Emperor,” ^ —of which the; following is a summar}^ — 
“ Report of an Armenian, who came from the court of the 
Prester John some twelve days since. Goods earned from 
Dialeque [? Diabeque, modern Diarbekir] to the ^ling s court, 
called Dombia “ (a very great city),” twenty-five days^ journey 
by caravan, being all kinds of India clothing, English com- 
modities, and velvets from Chyia of all sorts, and their worth. 
Commodities which his country yieldeth, with their pri'cesJ 
From Cairo to Dembia, fifty days travel by caravan. Account af 
the king’s state. He sits on a gilt bedstedd like those of China, 
and daily receives great troops of men, some days 2,000, and on 
Fridays their fast days, a far greater number. Thirty or forty 
great men sit near the king, at whose houses all complaints and 
suits are jieard, and the king, on their report, administers justice* 
A great shame amongst them fo!* any man to be drunk ; the 
king’s drink is made of honey, for they have not any wine in 
their country; ^vhen he eats all people depart, except his 
council ; “ the quantity of meat is little, isome 15 or 20 dishes to 
the king’s table.” The women sit and converse with the men. 
The Turks only come near them for -inerchandising. The King 
lias four wives for succession, but the commonalty hath but one ; 
his religion is nearer the Greeks, than any other. He has not 
less than 300,000 fighting men ; their arms are like the Turks ; 
some 40,000 mules, the only beast they go to war with, for their 
long enduring and passing the mountains ; they ordinarily make 
war with savage people who have not the knowledge oi God. 
Great quantity of elephants, but they are not used for war, being 
killed for their teeth. The present king is called Susinnus. 
Dembia is situated on the Nile, which at that place is at least 
eight leagues across, and has at least eighty islands, small and 
great. Four or five days’ journey from Dembia is a mountain 
called Phillassa, inhabited by Jews, so steep that they are wound 
up in baskets, and very high, the compass is ten days’ journey ; 
it is very fruitful, and inhabited with many people, who are 
tributary to Prester John, but often rebel. Zeiia, two days 
journey without Bab-el-man-del, is twent^y-five days journey to 
Dembia.” 

The Portuguese had been the means of spreading the renown 
of the African prince and concentrating the eyes of Europe upon 
him as the real Prester John ; and his reputation as such 
continued during the earlier part of the century. At 
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length the'investigations- of the learned were brought to bear on 
the question, and it was the publications of two Portuguese 
Balthazar Tellez in his History of Ethiopia and the Letters of 
Alphonso Mendes, the Roman Catholic Patriarch of Ethiopia, * 
that first gave a serious check to the delusion. 

The Missions to China of the Church of Rome had been 
recomnieuced towards the close of the preceding century, and 
attention began to be directed anew to the far east. Manuscript 
accounts of the mediaeval travellers which had long Iain concealed 
and forgotten were now brought to light, and it was seen that the 
narratives of Plan Carpin,Rubruquis, Marco Polo, Monte-Coserino, 
Friar Odoric and many others all pointed clearly to central Asia 
as the site of Prester John’s kingdom. Many of these MS. in the 
the Latin, Italian, French and other European languages were 
now printed, thus making accessible to far greater numbers than 
before the numerous details that were on record regarding this 
subject. Gradually the works of oriental writers began to be 
translated and published, which work has continued down to the 
present time, so that now, besides the European accounts, we have 
reliable translations from the Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Syriac 
aiid Hebrew, all testifying to the fact of a mighty Christian poten- 
tate ruling in central Asia. So thoroughly was the belief in the 
African prince given up/that we scarcely ever find his name men- 
tioned in this connection later than the middle of the XVII 
century. 

While the predominance of testimony pointed to the Kcrait 
chief Ung-khan as the veritable royal priest, the discrepancies 
between the different writers still left the way open for speculation, 
What was the history of this great empire? Were there no 
vestiges of it still left ? 

In 1661, the two missionaries Albert Dorville and John 
Gruber returned from China to Europe, and by their report gave 
a new direction to the investigators. They stated that in passing 
through Tibet they had observed .many traces of the empire of 
Prester John, In fact frenn all they diad seen and heard, fhey 
bime to the conclusion, that the Dalai Lama ruling in Tibet was- 
no other than the legitimate but apostate continuator of the 
said potentate. The many remarkable resemblances they had 
fjoUced to the rites and practices ^df the Church of Rome ; and, 
above all, the high pretensions of this royal pontiff, ar I the divine 
honours which were rendered by his subjects and acf'-.-pced by hinu 
'i'll ,t#odeci to confirm tiiem in this belief. * 

'*4 Kuchers C/*Jn<jk lUrntrataf . 
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Although that view of the matter found its advocates in 
Europe, it was not very generally adopted ; and up to the present 
time, a mist stiO hangs over the memor}^. of Prester John. ■*?‘ven 
among those to whom we naturally look for an auth-^ritative 
■statement, ' ' Opinion arc divided the. historical' or . the. m 

tlii:ca| '.character of our hero-*;— as to ■whether /such an iodiyidual 
ever had a real existence — or whether the stories that have so long 
cluj^tered round, the name are but the productions of a fertile 
oriental imaginadon. 

Quite recently the subject has been brought anew before the 
European public by Dr. Gustav u.s OppertHer Majesty's librarian 
at Windsor Castle. In a most -learned and elaborate treatise, this 
scholar has set himself to prove that the line of Princes known by 
the name of Prester John, were no other than the descendants 
of the Leaou dynasty of China. When they were expelled from 
China by the Kins the ancestors of the present imperial family, 
they removed to the West, and established the powerful empire 
of Karakatai, where they reigned with great ecidt for nearly a 
century, and eventually, like many orhar illustrious kingdorns, 
succumbed to the all-conquering power of Genghis Khan. The 
theory is plausible and is ably argued, but it has its weak points. 

•Since the publication of the last meaitioned volume, Professor 
Bruun of Odessa, has published a work in Russian, entitled “ llie 
Migrations of Fresher Jolinf in'which he disputes tk^ conclusions 
arrived af byOppert, and proposes a. th ^true mao, the Georgian 
pnncejohn Orbelian/the general .in chief under severajl successive 
kings of Georgia. 

Colonel Yule, who gives a notice of Professor Bruun^s work in 
the Appendix to his new edition of Marco Polo, remarks My 
own conviction is that, the report of Otto of Freisingen is not 
merely the first fnention of a great Asiatic potentate called Prester 
John, but that his statement is the whole and sole basis of good 
faith on which the story of -such a potentate rested ; and I ara 
quite as vrilling to believe, on due evidence, that the nucleus of 
iact to which his statement referred, and onV which such a pile of 
long enduring fiction was erected, occurred in Armenia as that it- 
occurred in Turan.” 

There are still difficulties in the way of accepting the Prince 
of Georgia, as there has been with every theof'y yet propounded 
and probably ^many, will acquiesce in Colonel Yule^s view that the 
forester Johns who have been discovered by Fraiik travellers in 
:ho ea-'t. were hut the natural supply to a persistent demand* for 
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I have thus eudeavoured to follow the story of Prester Jolm 
through six centuries or more, and must still leave it in the hands 
of the controversialists. Much has been done in overhauling the 
documents of byegone ages.^ 

One other source of light however still remains to be 
developed. Chinese histories contairt a mine of information as 
yet scarcely suspected or even touched upon, but I. shall refrain 
from pn taring into the evideiice to be gathered from this 
department. 
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Surrounded as we are on every hand by the emblems of 
Buddhism, and living as we *do among a people whose very 
language is tinctured by its phraseology, it is siirel}^' natural for 
those of us who are called to spend the greater part of our lives 
in this country, to seek -some acquaintance' with that ponderous 
system of faith that may truly be designated the national religion 
of China. Whife indeed is incumbent on those whose pro- 
fession leads them into more intimate converse with, the people, 
and whose it is to speak with them on things spiritual and' in- 
tellectual, it is scarcely exceeding the truth to say that some 
knowledge of the subject is advantageous to every resident in 
the empire. Even the casual visitor will feel an additional in- 
terest imported to his temporary sojourn, by havingthe key to 
unravel the myths and legends bound up in those hideous images 
and grotesque sculptures that line the gloomy hails of the 
Buddhist fanes and cloisters. 

It- is worthy of remark, that in the several nations of tiup 
‘hemisphere, where Buddhism has struck its deepest r<x>ts, the 
vital energy of the system seems to be on the wane, at the same 
time that an extraordinary spirit of investigation regarding its 
history and principles is occupying the attention of scholars 
throughout Europe. I have no intention of touching on the 
general question of Bucldhisn:., of which a mere statement of the 
various phases, its leading principles and sub-divisions, would be 
sufficient to occupy a lecture. I propose merely to say a few 
things about relics connected with the system. Although rehe 
wo^^hip is in fact extraneous to the pure doctrine, yet in some 
countries it has entered so largely into the life of the faithful, 
as to seem an essential part of the religion. This has been 
observed to some extent in every nation where the faith haij. 
been planted ; but it is in India, the cradle of the religion, that 
the relic institution has been conducted on systematic principles 
and developed to an extent unparaileiled in other countries. 
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Without entering, into details of the life of the illustrious 
tounder. I will merely recall to mind the fact that he was bom 
.about* live centuries before- the time of Christ, ntar the city of 
Kapila, in the kingdom of Oude in Northern India, the heir- 
apparenr of the Royal house of Shakya. Gf a meditative cast of 
mind, he early conceived a deep-seated dissatisfaction with the 
world and its institutions. Having struck out for himself a new 
conception of the universe, he abandoned the luxuries of the 
palace, for a life of austerity and penance, — gathering around him 
a devoted band of disciples, sonic of whom willingly gave up all, 
to follow the fortunes of their beloved teacher. 

Divesting the record of some of its m3fthical features, we 
leani that his death tc^jk place at a mature* old age, — the imme- 
diate cause having been an attack of dysentery, brougni ou by a 
dinner of pork, to which he had been' invited by a pious smith* 
The circumstances attending his death (or entrance into Nirvana)^ 
between the two Sala^ trees, in a forest near Kushinagara, are 
dwelt upon at great length in the- legends, and for the belter un- 
derstanding of subsequent events, it will be well to give the gist 
itf these traditiorts. 

We. are told that after his body had been placed in the coffin 
with great pottip, by the magnates of 'Kushinagara, three several 
times he raised himself from- his fnal resting-place. First, to 
address instructions to his favourite dirciple and relative Ananda. 
A second time- he sat up to impart words. of consolation to his 
sorrowing riiotiier. On a third occassion, he raised, his feet and 
put them' outside the coffin, to gratify' His great dikiple and 
successor Kasyapa. 

On the completion of the funeral obsequies the pile ignited 
spontaneously and was soon in a blaze. The skin, flesh, muscles^ 
intestines and liver were all consumed, leaving not a trace of 
ashes. All had disappeared except the rehes. Chief among these 
were the four canirie teeth, the two shoulder bones, and thB 
frontal bone. These were in a state of perfect preservation', 
having -received no damago from the flre» Besides these objects 
.ther^e was an 'accumulation of others of smaller size, sufficient to 
fill an eight bushel measure. The smaUest were the size of a 
4enustard seed, in form like the' bud of a flower ; the next were the 
^ize of -a gram of rice, and resembled pearls ; while the largest were 
the size of a pea, in appearance like gold. These relics were laid 
out with ahe-'highest honours for seven days, to give the'peopD 
an opportunity of doing homage to them | being guarded, by fl'ut- 
I. “ Shorea rcbust^i.” 
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coacenlri'c viags of elephants, horses, chariots and warriors respec- 
tively. 

When the report c^f these events got spread abroad, a succes- 
sion of demands were speedily sent in from the Princes and 
magnates of eight of the surrounding nations, all of whom laid 
claim to a portion of the felicsA, The magnates of Kusinagara 
demurred to their pretentions, and were about to resist the de- 
nmnd by force of arms ; but a celebrated old hermit named Dauna 
inierfered to quell the strife, by proposing an equable division 
among the eight claimants. The golden vessel in which they 
were deposited was^opened to the gase of all. Great was the cla- 
mour and loud the lamentation' that took place at the sight of 
these mementos of their departed teacher ; and in the midst of 
the prevailing confusion, the hermit Dauna managed adroitly to 
abstract one’ of the canine teeth, which he concealed in the folds 
of bis robe. The theft however was noticed by one of the Shakya 
family, who succeeded in getting possession of the relic un- 
observed, and put it in a place of honour. When the partition 
among the eight claimants had been completed, Dauna discovered 
that he had been outwitted about the tooth, but fearing to make 
known the matter, he put up with his disappointment in silence. 
Anxious however to retain' some token of remembrance, he 
applied for the vessel that had contained the relics, which was 
granted to him. 

Very shortly after the occurrence of these events, some new 
candidates made their appearance in the persons of the Moriya 
princes from Pippalavana, who also came seeking a portion of ihe 
treasures. They were informed by the magnates of Kushinagara, 
that nothing now remained but the charcoal ashes from the 
funeral pile. These ashes they carefully collected, and carried 
home with them. 

Omitting details regarding the wonders that attended the 
removal of these much-valued objects to their respective desti- 
nations, suffice it to say that ten chapels or pagodas were built 
for their honour and protection ; — eight over so many portions 
of the bodily substance of Buddha, a similar one by Dauna over 
the 'golden vessel that had held the lelics, and another by the 
Moriya iprinces over the cinders of the ftinerd pile. Of the four 
canine teeth, the upper right one is said to have been taken 
possession of by the gods of the thirty -three heavens. T^he lower 
right tooth was^carried to the country of Gandara. The upper 
«it was taken to the kingdom of Kalinga, on the border of the 
.i,:*-' ’hf Bengal ; and the_lowe|;. left, fell into the possession of the 
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dragons. The other teeth and hairs of thelliead were said to have 
been distributed by tne spiritual powers through other worlds. 

I find a Burmese tradition however that states, that shor-tfy 
after the death of Buddha, a sage nanned Gainbawatti brought 
thirty-three of the sacred teeth to Thaton in that country, where 
they were deposited in a pagoda. 

Some twenty years after this, the Patriarch Kasyapa fearing 
for the safety of the relics thus distributed over so many countries 
concerted with the king of Magadha, to induce the others to give 
up their treasures. An exception was made in the case of one of 
the portions, which was retained at Rama, and at a subsequent 
date was conveyed to Ceylon. The relics thus obtained were placed 
in six golden boxes, .and these were enclosed in a succession -of 
co.stly cases, the whole beiiSg deposited in a brass chapel, which 
was Slink in the earth-^to a depth, of 8o feet, outside the city of 
Rajagriha. A plate of gold was placed along with them, bearing 
the following inscription by Kasyapa In after time, a young 
man nan^ed Piyadasi shall ascend the throne, and become a great 
and renowned monarch, under the designation of Asoka. Through 
him the relics shall be spread over the paninsuia of Jambu-, 
dripaJ^ Eveiy precaution was taken to .secure the deposit* 
and a ‘chapel was built over the spot ; while the transaction 
was kept secret from all but a select few. As the few w!k> were 
in the secret died off one by one, the knowledge of the treasure 
died with i.iem ; and the very existence of the relics almost ceased 
to be even known. Meanwhile Buddhism passed through a 
precarious and chequered histoiy of some two centuries, till the 
time of the celebrat‘d Asoka, Mng of all India, who became a 
convert, and distinguished himself by his zeal as a isevivaiist and 
propagator of the faith. In addition to his numerousheq«aes|s,’he 
determined on building a great number of pagodas thronghout 
the country, in honour of the relics of Buddha. It now became a 
question where these objects were to be found. By the king’s 
order, search was made in every direction, but without succesau 
Five of the original pagodas were demolished with the hope of 
Ending them, but id vain. Disappointed but still undaunted 
by his want of success, Asoka directed his steps towards 
fe^griha, resolved not to abate his exertions, until he had found 
the object of his desires. Arrived at the capital, he ^called an 
assembly of the hierarchs and the people, to enquire if any one 
could give a clue to the discovery of the relics. In the- crowd 
w'as a veteran devotee, a luindred and twenty years old, who 
declared that when* a yoitug priest, seven rears of age, his superior 
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direcred'him to take flowers, and incense, and leading him to a 

retired plape, said You see that da.rk bush, in the middle of 

which there is a small stone pagoda ; let us prostrate and thake 

offering before itd' The rite accomplished, he added .with a 
feoiemn tone Young Shaman, observe well this spot, and 
^ver remember it, he said no more, and we returned home. That 
exclaimed the king— “ is doubtless the very spot I have been 
searching after and unable to discover.’' They hastened to the 
place indicated ; and great offerings were made to pi-opitiate 
the guardian spirit The latter assuming the shape of a young 
man, removed all the obstacles that obstructed the way to the 
place. On nearing the object of their search, the door opened at 
the touch, and die king found the gold plate with the inscription 
jconcertiing himself. Having removed nearly all the relics, he 
’riosed up the place as before. 1 his event is dated in the year 
B.C. 323. 

In tracing the history of the Buddhist relics, we arrive h.ere 
at something like a starting point, and emerge from the region 
of fable. No name in the history of ancient India seems bettei 
autjhenticated than that of Asoka, both by Buddhist tradition 
.and the numerous contemporary inscriptions still in existence 
through the country. The legend of eighty-four thousand ^ pago- 
das attributing their origin to this monarch, so extensively 
current through the Buddhist writings, is of course a mythical 
.exaggeration.; but there is little doubt that many of those 
^structures, the remains of which still exist, date from his reign. A 
vast number of shrines were established through the country under 
his patronage ; and in after years these became so many centres 
of attraction, to which the faithful of all nations were accustomed 
to perform, long and wearisome pilgrimages. Not the least 
remarkable among, these were the succession of devotees from 
China, some of whom have left behind them detailed accounts of 
their wanderings, which are now records of very great interest. 
There \s a stern reality about these self-denying journies, whicii 
strikes the modern European mind with amazement almost 
amounting to inc^'edulity. It were but sacrilege to plac^ them in 
the same cat egor}^ with our pilgrims of the nineteenth century, 
who can satisfy theii penitential con viciions by a visit to son?';. 

X i lie swr tM'H* atjre 84,000 pares in a man’s body, an<i tlms, b/ followinfr 

('onraption ana pai^sing thraugU Iratjsmiigration. he leaves 'i:)eh 5 nd.s him 84,000 c? 

jniwrabie BnddbaV bodiy Bos 84.000 pores,, tut by resiataug cri! 'and revertir,^; 

to trvth be are an jjard and as brigkt m 
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Tenowned shrine via raflway train, surrounded by ail the appH- 
ancesof the modern tourist. the knight-errantry of our thir- 

teeotli centurjr crusades must-pale before' the adventures of some 
of thpse simple minded monks. Nor were they^of the class who 
sought out self-imposed penances for the sake of suffering. They 
had no occasion nor had they the desire to fill their shoes with 
dVied peas, lest they should forget the toils of their pilgrimage 
in the pleasures of the way. They had an object in view, and 
imweariedly did they pursue that object, undaunted by the 
trials and dangers that inevitably crossed their path. 

Passing over the narratives of Fa-heen, Sung-yun and 
others, with merely occasional references, I intend to confine 
myself chiefly to a notice of some of the sacred objects noticed by 
Heuen-chwang, a Buddhist monk of the VII century, who spent 
sixteen year^ in visiting the* relics and collecting the scriptures of 
his religion; At the age of twenty-one, our hero was admitted 
into full orders in the Buddhist *pnij^hood, having already at- 
tained renown by his profound studies and ample knowledge. 
Oppressed by theological doubts, he resolved to perform a journey 
to India the birth place of the faith and the abode of its most 
celelwated doctor^i to obtain that information which he soij^ht 
in • vain in his native land. In company with some other 
priests he asked the imperial permission to travel, but was denied. 
His companions lost heart, but he had a fixed purpose^ and was 
not to be foiled. We see in Heuen-chwang the characteristics of 
a self-made man. The officers at . the boundary had orders to 
stop him, spies were set to dog his steps. By his address and 
determination he managed to elude all their oppcfeition. But 
unct outside the wall, he was entirely deserted by. his friends, and 
Ibund himself alone in an unknown country. With nothing to 
support him but his strong faith in the spiritual, he knelt down 
and bought for strength in fervent prayer. He gnl a guide as 
far as the desert, but there he left him to pursue his solitary 
journey over the sandy waste, guided only by the skeletons of 
his predLCCssors who had perished on the way. Oppo.sed at 
every military post he reached, he had almost begun to despond, 
and to quote the words of ■ Max , Muller. had nothing 

t*o refresh himself except his prayers— and what were they ? 
Tturts from a work which taught that there wa.s *no God, no 
Creator, tio creation, — nothing but mind, minding itself, Jt 
is incredible in how exhausted an atmosphere the Divine spark 
wiiliH’j us will gUmrner on, ahd even warm the dark ehambers ’of 
the human heart.” Oneds tempted *to Hng^r over the adventures 
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.of this remarkable man, but I find it is leading me too - far away 
.from the auimediate subject of this lecture, and will therefore 
proceed to recount 'some of the notices he has left of his visit' to 
the sacred places. 

As implied in my preceding remarks, it was the desire of 
Asoka, to disseminate the relics of Buddha far and wide over his 
vast doihinions, and for the preservation of these ht caused an 
iiscredible number of pagodas- to be erected. Whatever thmt 
reiks may have been, we know from tlie coocurreot testkidiry 
of several witnesses, that for centuries, they had at least -a 
'traditional ejiistence. 

' Making Ills way acr<,'S.H Chinese Tartary, and aver tlie snowy 
moijniains, pa^siug rouu Ihshkaiuiand Samarland, the travel- 
Itjr app^^ars to have reached Balkl: in the spring of 630. At this, 
the aucieur capital oi Baclria, he meets for the hist time on his 
journey, with one of the sacred deposits. He says ^ Tliere is 
a pagoda two hundred feet high, covered with a compositloE 
dazzling like a diamond, and decorated with a profusion of 
precious stones. This contains some of the Relics, which 
constantly give- out a 'dmne lustre.^’' From this place he pro- 
ceeded south, arid • -crossing over the Hindu -kush range of 
mowtains, arrived at the city ■ of Kapissa, about twenty-seveit 
miles north of CabuL Some thirty k to the south-east, he 
Siiys There is a pagoda about a hundred feet high. On the 
•occurrence of a fast day, it always emits a brilliant light. At the 
top of the cupola, a black fragrant oil is seen to exude from the 
interstices of the stonework, and in the dead of night, harmo- 
nious music is heard,” 

And so he goes on from station to station making the grand 
tour of India. I have noted twenty five places altogether, where 
he found Reucs of the body of Buddha. Several of these had 
legends connected with them, and many of them, were famed for 
their sanitary influetice. In Gandhara was a pagoda built by 
ki% kanishka, which contained a bushel of the ^Lics, reftowhed 
for the cure- of infantile complaints. Those who .came seeking 
benefits, -rubbed the building with perfumes and scattered flowere 
about, when they, frequently,, iiad their desires gratified, , 
Afungaii. ‘be finds -'a pagoda with a marceliom of king 
Uttarasena having obtained a ;portioii of the Relics ' on their' 
c-nglnab distribiiu'on, having brought them home cn an eleplwit, 
;uid '"deposited 'thenr m .tb:s pagoda. .It; Cashtnete fimi - 
jKigPdas. tach vdntaining .a 'pint of. the Relics. At Tsc ka the 
Puiyab, ^was a p^igoda with mmj .REuCCff, _ 
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which .sh<)nc a Ih^lit on last day-c A Chiiiapati he 

speaks of a line of Recic pagoda- seven miles in length, and so 
near to each other, that the shadow of one impinged on the next 
At Stavesvara there was a pagoda containing a pint of the REcrcs, 
which constantly emitted a brilliant light, and cnany wonder^ 
were effected by them. At Kanoj the ancient Hindn capita! oi 
North India, were Rklics, which always shed a brilliant light. 
Kapiiavastu was a pagoda with Relics, and ten miles further 
south, another. At Rama, there were a bushel of Relics giirird?.d 
by dragons. Miracles were rvrought by them, and sonietimes thr)- 
emitted a supernatural light. At Kushinagara, Relics were sttll 
found by tlie faithful. Near Gbazipur was pagoda containii^g 
a pint of Relics, A hundred ie farther was a pagoda said lo have 
been originally built by old Dauna who, it wdl he renieinhered,. 
at the distribution of the Relics, lirst stole the tooih anrl tlien 
begged the measure. 

At a less distance to the north-west of tint same city, he 
speaks of a pagoda of gilt copper a hundred feet lugli, and give.s 
the following as the popular report TIds limldiug coniains 
about a pint of the i\*LLics of Buddha- On the hfteentli of v 
month, they emit during the night a pale disc of light, whi^J^ 
illumines the cupola. This light shines HI! morning, when n 
fades by degrees, and retires into the pagoda.’'^ 

He had taken, the precaution, however, U? smear the in 
side of the measure with honey so that by this means he 
obtained also a portion of the relics that had adhered to it. St> 
says the tradition, and adds also, that sometimes on fast days 
emit a da/cscling light. At Vaisali there was once a btishel (d,~ 
Relics^, being one of the original eight divisions. Subsequently 
nine tenths of these were removed by Asoka. At Magiklha 
he found a pagoda, built by king Asoka, containing d pint of 
Relics. To the westward of diie royal city were five more 
pagodas by the sa/me royal founder, containing each a pint ol 
Relics by virtsrie of which some sigqal miracles were performed, 
,At the convent of Silabhadra, were some Relics deposited in a 
mouiitain peak. At Bodhagaza were some pagodas that contain- 
ed Relics of Buddha^s bones, about the size of finger joints, and 
of the flesh like large reddish-blue pearls. Sometimes they shed 
a brilliant light, and sometimes distributed flowers. Every year 
' at ■ the time, of Buddha’s nativity they were'^^exhibited to the 
■ piiblie* ilemen*chwang being there at the time went to see the% 
%lien he was giving vetit to some sceptical views,^, he; 

, W,%,|^ftviaced and converted by a miraoiep At,Rajagriha he notes 


, 
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the place where the original bushel of Relics were deposited 
afterwards removed by Asoka» ‘ Near Konkana was a pagoda- with 
Relics, which sometimes sfted a celbstial light pn fast' days. 
Near Petasila was a pagoda with Relics, which constant^ emitted 
a bright light. 

Early in November of the same year, we find the pilgrim at 
the city of Gandhara, gathering up the traditions of the place. 
Three miles south-east from the city stood a Pippala tree, under 
which Buddha is said to have delivered the following prophecy 
to hiS’ disciple Ananda : — Within* four hundred years after my 
deceafr^e. there will be a king who shall achieve renown under the 
name of Kanishka At a short distance to the south of this he 
will build a pagoda, in which %vill be placed the greater part of 
the Relics of my flesh and bones.” Now he continues^— to the 
south of the Pippala tree there is actually a pagoda that was 
built by Kanishka, 

In the four hundredth year after the death of Buddha, 
Kanishka ascended the chrone,» and extended his rule over the 
whole Indian peninsula. He neither believed in the reward 
of virtue nor the punishment of crime. He despised and 
calumniated the religion of Buddhat One day while hunting m 
the meadows, he saw a - white hare. The king pursued it till 
he reached this spot, when the hare vanished. He then 
observed a young herdsman in the middle of the wood, building 
a little pagoda three feet high. The king asked him what- he 
\Vas busy wdth. ‘Formerly^ — answered the young man, — Bud- 
dha by his Divine prescience uttered this prediction ; — In this 
fortunate country there will be a king who, will build a pagoda, 
that shall contain the greater part of the Relics of my body, — In 
your past existence, Oh great king, your sacred virtue acquired 
for you the right to the throne. The divine merits an^ higher- 
felicity named in the ancient prediction, ' coincide exactly with 
the present hour. That is the reason I am now here, to make 
the matter known to you to-day, —When he had finished speak- 
ing he disappeared. On hearing these words the king was 
transported with joy« Congratulating himself on having been 
named in the ancient prediction ,of the great Saint, he opened 
hia heart to the faith, and' shewed a proper respect for the 
religion of Buddha. Round the spot where stood the little, 
pageda, he raised a stone pagoda, using every effort to make it 
exceed the former in height But as the new erection rose, the 
little pagoda always kept three feet ahead of it. He gontinueo; 
build till it was more.titto four hundred feel The’ base 
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was.half-a-miie in circuri>terence, When he had completed hve 
storeys, each a hundred and fifty feet high, he succeeded in cover- 
ing the little pagoda. I’he king, congratulating him.seif on hh 
success, placed a twenty*five tier cupola on the tdp. He then 
deposited a gallon of the Relics of Buddha inside 'the building, 
and worshipped them. When the structure wds ‘finished, he sa\v 
thedhtle pagoda spring up from the south-east angl’e^and overtop it 
by one half. Iroubled in mind, the king ordered tlie'demolition 
of this pagoda; but soon after, when it was below the second ' 
storey, he gave orders to desist, and through the- opening in the 
stonework he saw the little pagoda rise a second time from its 
original place. king retired with a sigh, saying:— * Alas! in 

human undertakings one is easily deceived, but it is impos.sible to’ 
frustrate the work ot the gods; when an object is under divine 
protection, what can rage and anger accomplish ' Filled with 
shame and fear, he withdrew. 

In the spring of 631 we find the traveller at Miingali to the 
north of his former position. There he makes the following 
note: — ‘At sixty or .seventy /V south west of the city, to the east 
of the river Swat, is a pagoda about sixty feet high, which was 
built by the king Uttarasena, Formerly when the Tathagata 
was about to enter the Nirvana, he addressed the multitude, 
saying: — ‘After my decease, Uttarasena the king of Udyana must 
obtain a portion of my Relics.’ When the kings were on the 
poirit of making an equal division, king Uttarasena arrived after 
the others, and this delay w^as forthwith attributed to a feeling of 
C’ontempt and disdain. The gods then declared afresh the last 
words of the Tathagata; upon wltich he obtained his portion of 
the Relics. He returned with them to his kingdom, where he 
huiit a pagoda in their honour. By the side of this, on the bank 
of the river, there is an enormous stone of the form of an elephant. 
Formerly when Uttarasena returned to his kingdom, he transport- 
ed the Relics on a white elephant. Arrived at his place, 
immediately the elephant fell down dead, and changed into stone. 
The king then caused the pagoda to be erected by^he side of it. 

Going southward he passed the Indus, where he takes 
occasion to mention the danger of crossing the river for any one 
who Garries precious stones, the seed of flowers and rare plants, or 
anv of the Relics of Buddha, the result in such cases being that 
the boat is engulphed in the waves. 

The pilgrim halted for two years'in the kingdom of Cashmere^ 
where m tells us:— * There are four, pagodas ibililt by the king 
contaiuing each a pksl: of the Relics of Buddha.” 
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la Noveniber he, was at Tse-ka tlie ancient cnpitai of 
the PuiijaiH where lie remarks:— At aboot three miles north 
east of the new oipital, U-iere is a pagoda two hundred feet high, 
which was built by Asoka, It was there that, the Tathigata 
stopped lialfwa.v;„ on his journtjy to the north when he went to 
convert the people. It k stated in the Kistory of India, that 
there arc luanv Rkijcs in this pagoda; and on fast days, they 
always emit a dazzling light. 

Eighty-thrcc miles Farther east, at the city -of China pati ha 
remained lor fourteen months. To the south east of this city he 
tciis us there is :i line of pagodas containing Relics of Buddha, 
seven miles in length, completely encircling a hill, and may he 
ninnbercd hv liundreds and thousands, their shadows meeting 
each other. 

In October 635,, the. pilgrim was at Stanesvara, one of the 
sacred places in Central India of great repute. There he 
says : — At four or five le north-west of the city,; there is a 
pagoda two hundred feet high, winch was built by the king 
Asoka,. The bricks, are of a yellowish ^'cd, extremely bright 
and liKstirous. In the interior. of this pagoda, there is a pint of 
the Relics of Buddha. They constantly give forth a brilliant 
light, and nuihcmus prodigies are wrought by their virtned^ 

In the autumn oi 636 he spent three months at Kanoj, the 
ancient Hindu capital of North India, where he says — there is a 
pagoda that was built rlie king Asoka. Although its base is 
sunk in rhe ground, it is still a hundred feet in lieight. B^or- 
nierly' Buddha preached in this place for seven days. In the 
iuterha* of tlic .moniunait there are Relics, which constantly 
shed a brilliant light.” 

Towards the end of December he reached the ruined city of 
Kapila, renowned as the birth place of Buddha. Fifty h south 
from (hat was au ancient city, formed as the birth place of a 
sage of There he notes,—** On the south-east of this 

city is a psigoda, which contains Relics of Buddha.” More than 
thirty k north-east from the latter he says,— “ There is a pagoda 
which contains Relics of Buddha.” 

A few days later Heuen-chwang was at the ruined station o f 
. Rama, where he makes the following notes To the south » 
east of the ancient capital there is a brick pagoda irather less 
than a hundred feet higii. Formerly after the decease cf 
Buddha, the king, of this country having obtained his share of 
, .Reucs, brou^t them to -his kingdom, “ and raised this pagoda to 
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their honour. , Mmoles ;tre 'exhibitetl there from irtne to time, 
and occasionaiiy they emit a supernatwrai light." 

The Buddhist chrotneles of Ceylon and Siam hovvever relate 
that the original pagoda was washed away by the encroachments 
of the Ganges; when the r^k casket cmuaining one of the 
original eight -divisions of Buddha’s reinaiiif was ci-rried down to 
the sea. There it was picked up by: some members of a race of 
dragons, and conveyed to, their own cognitry called Majerika. 
Eventually it seems to have reached Ceylon, not later than the 
fourth century'. The probability is that the casket was by some 
means conveyed to Ceylon at an early date, and the story of the 
dragons invented to conceal the facts. 

In the beginning of January 637, the travtdicr was at 
Kushipagara, the scene of Buddha's death, a place rife with 
legends of that memorable event. Many of these he collected, 
and has left ample memoranda regarding the noteworthy object^. 
North of the city he says there is a pagoda built on the- spot 
where Buddhals body was burnt, and remarks that Relics are 
sometimes found there yet by the faithful. He mentions a. 
pagoda erected by Asoka, near the place where Buddlia exhibited 
his feet to JCasyapa, and adds ; — “ It wa.s in this place that the 
eight kings obtained their portions of the Relics. A stone 
column has been set up, bearing an inscription^ commemorative 
of the event.” He then relates the story of the eight claimants 
for the Relics, the refusal and subsequent assent to a division 
by the princes of Kushiuagara, the after claim of the gods and 
also of the dragons and the equable adju.stment finally, to the 
salisfac^on of all parties. 

Fifty miles to the east of Benares, he visited Ghazipur, a 
city on the Ganges, to the north-west of which he says there is a 
convent, with a pagoda built by king Asoka. In the Justprical 
records of India, it is said “ In this pagoda there is a pint 
the Relics 'T Buddha.” 

Proceeding southwards for a hundred A, he came to a 
pagodjj snriir in the ground, and rising some tens of feet above 
the surface. After -the decease of Buddha, when his Relics were' 
divided among the eight kings,- the Brahman who measured 
ihenJ put a coatmg 01 imiiey on the inside of the measure. Ip-u 
distribution being completed, the Brahman obtained possession 
f,{ he measure to the inside of which a portion of the 
Rj ‘.Its had adhered. P'or these be built a pagoda, aftd 
depobsuid ibe rnea.^ure and Rktics inside. In after-rfmes, Asoka 
.k-pem-i-rtlw pagoda, lookout i.hc.mcasmk and its tiyasurcS'-and' 








built a. new and lofty edifice for them. Occasioiaaily on days 6i 
worship these emit a dazzling light. 

His next stagey takes him to VaisalL a famous city to the 
north of Patna, where he says, — there is a pagoda,,bnilt by a 
kiiig of Vaisali. After the decease of Buddha, the king of this 
cQuntiy obtained his poBfion of the Relics, and raised this 
edifice in their honour.” In the historical records of India we 
read: — ‘*Xhis formerly contained a bushel' of the Relics of 
Buddha, but king Asoka opened it arid took out nine-teriths, 
leaving only one tenth remaining. Subsequent to that another 
king desired to open t:he building and take out the Relics ; but 
just as he was about to commence operatians, an earthquake took 
place, 'Which caused him to desist.” 

Shortly after that, Heuen-chwang was in the kingdom of 
Magadh^ the -scene of some of the most eventful periods in the 
life of Buddha. There, he says.: — “ there is a pagoda, buried in 
the ground^ the only paitt above the surface being the cupola, 
which is covered with rich ornaments, and surrounded by a* atone 
balustrade.” This was one of* tfie eighty-four thousand pagodas. 
King Asoka hadithoilt by human hands inside his palace. It con- 
tained a pint of the Relics of Buddha. Alirades without end 
are performed there, and it constantly emits a divine light. After 
ihe destruction of the prison, Asoka met the great Sage Upagupta, 
who cleverly managed to draw the king towards him. and etifected 
his conversion. The king-said to the sage ‘.--r- Thanks to my good 
works- in a past life, it has-been my fortune to be placed on the 
throne,. . But my sins- and imperfections have prevented me 
seeing Buddha in' the flesh, and profiting by his instructionife, 
-Now that .Buddha has left the sacred remains of his body in the 
world', I wish to build some other pagodas for them.^ ‘Gre^t 
king ^-^replied the Sage— ‘it is my most ardent desire to see you, 
by the force of your virtue, commanding the host of spirits, arid 
solemnly charging them to protect the Tkr&e precious ones. Now 
the time has come.^ He then explained to the king in detail, 
the motives which should guide him in making an offering of his 
kingdom to Buddha, and spoke of Buddha’s prediction regarding 
-the merit he should obtain by his pious edifices. When he had 
heard- these words the Tking leaped with joy He called the 
spirits and demons, whom he thus addressed Buddha has guided 
intelligent beings for their own interest, and has procured !he?r 
happiness. Thanks to the good deeds of a former existence, •! ‘ 
^ have procured honour above other meiu Buddha having left-tts 
.y^-uerable remains, I wish to; 'raise .new edifices kj ihdr iionout. 
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Do you, Oh! dsmous-aod ^spirits, combine your wills and yont efFortS| 
so that to the utmost extremities of India, in every town possessi% 
tlie value of a hundred thousand pieces of gold, a pagoda may be 
raised to receive the Relics of Buddha, The idea will foe mine, 
but the merit of execution will be altogether yours. I do liot 
wish to .monopolize the whole merit of this pious undertaking. 
Each one of ym. must construct., one of these monuments, and 
then return to receive my further orders. Having received these 
orders, the spirits and demons set to work in the places indicated. 
When their work was completed, they came in a body to ask the 
king'^s commands, Asoka ' having opened the pagodas that had 
been built by the eight kings, divided the Relfc^ and entrusted 
them to the demons and .spirits;, He then said to Upagupta: — 
In ail the places that I have in vieiv, I wish to- have the Relics 
deposited at the same Instant; although this is the prayer bf^y 
heart, the desrre is not yet accomplished.* ^Cail the demons and 
spirits * said the sage, — *and tell them that on a certain day, when 
the sun shall be darkened, and present the appearance of a hand, 
they must all at that instant deposit the Relics/ Having receiv- 
ed these instructions, the king delivered his orders to the spirits 
and demons. When the time arrived, the king observed the siin^s 
disc.! Exactly at midday, the sage by his supernatural power 
extended his hand and concealed the sun, in all places where 
the pagodas had been erected, thd inhabitants were witnesses of 
this phenomenon. Thus in the same of time this work 

of merit was universally accomplished. 

; Having spent nearly two years in this neighbourhood, visiting 
*and studying the sacred spots, the pilgrim had ample time to 
make memoranda and gather up the local traditions. Westward 
of the king’s palace, he says:^ — there are five pagodas, the bases 
of which are buried in the ground, but a portion of them is still 
above the surface. Looked at from a distance they resemble 
hillocks, each side several hundred paces in extei^h In later times 
small pagodas have been built on the top of them. In the 
historical records of India we read:— When king Asoka hkl 
completed the. eighty-four thousand pagodas, he had still five pints 
of the Relics of Buddha over;-and for these he built five pagoda% ^ 
the beautiful construction of which eclipsed all the others, and by 
the .virtue of which some extramrdinary miracles were performed/ 
'Thus 'he sought to honour the- person-.of Buddha five fbM ' 4 ^ • 
ii|Wtance; At first, faithless people said that king Nanda' 
constructed these five depdts to guard his treasury of f^recldur' 
objects!., Suhsei|iientiy there was a king of a scenic tu’nn rdyi%' 
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Upon these conjecture? of the past, and urged on by a blind 
cupidity, assembled his troops and came in person to make 
excavations. But suddenly the earth began to quake, the 
mountain gave way, dark clouds covered the sun» and a terrible 
noise resembling the roar of thunder ksued from the pagodas. 
The officers and soldiers fell to the ground, the elephants arul 
horses fied with affright ; the king acknowledged himself van- 
quished and relinquished his plundering project. Many persons 
S2Ly that this story is void of truth ; but we admit our full con- 
fidence in these ancient records, and believe them to be perfectly 
true.^ 

About thirty-seven miles to the^ south-west of the royal city, 
he came to the monastery of SilabhadVa on an isolated hill, named 
• after a celebrated sage, who had deposited some Relics of Bud- 
dha in a mountain peak,, which resembled a pagoda at a distance. 

At Bodha-gaya, some twenty miles or more farther south, 
outside the north gate he saw a convent and pagodas which had 
been built by the first king pf Ceylon. He remarks; — ** The 
pagodas are of gigantic proportions and richly decorated. The}’^ 
contain Relics of Buddha. Those from his bones are about the 
size of finger joints, lustrous, pure white and transparent. 
Those from his fiesh are like large pearls, of a reddish blue tint. 
Every year at the full moon of the month in which Buddha per- 
formed his divine miracles, these Relics are taken from the 
pagodas and exhibited to the multitude. Sometimes they emit 
a briHiant light ; sometimes they shed a profusion of flowers. 

Our pilgrim being there just at the time of exhibition, went 
in cotnpany with Jaysena, a sag,e with whom he had formed an 
intimacy, to see these far-famed Relics. The display having 
terminated and the treasure being replaced in the pagoda, Heuen- 
chwang sat conversing with Jayasena late, into the night. The 
‘ latter remarked:— Of all the Relics that I have seen elsewhere,. 
I have never seen any larger than grains of rice ; how comes it 
that those we have, just been looking at, so much exceed the 
ordinary size ? Venerable sir, have you anv doubts on the subject?^^ 
The surprise and the doubts expressed by you,’* said Heuen- 
chwang — ‘*had already occurred to my mind.** Shortly after this 
conversation, the Relics suadenly disappeared, and the lamps 
both inside and outside the building shed an extraordinary light. 
Struck wkh astonishment, they went outside, and standing at 
some distance, they saw the Relic pagoda dazzling with light, 
vvhile a great flame rose from the summk and reached to the skies- 
Heaven and earth were light as midday. Neither moon nor stars 
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were visible, and the precincts of the convent were filled with a 
sweetly perfumed atmosphere. The report of this wonder spread 
immediately, and brought together an imiuense multitude who 
worshipped and extolled the miracle ; but after a few minutes the 
brilliant light gradually diminished, and when about to go out, 
it circulated several times round the vessel with the. 'Relics. 
Immediately after, ail was darkness and the s’lars shone out again. 
After witnessing this scene, all doubts were dispelled. 

Turning northward again, the traveller 'Is soon after at 
Kusagarapura, the ancient Rajagriha, and former capital of the 
country. There he notes : — To the e ist of the Bamboo Forest 
of Karandavenswana, there is a pagoda which was built by the 
king Ajatasatru.” 

After the decease of Buddha, when the kings divided his 
Relics, king Ajatasatru returned with the portion he had obtained, 
built a pagoda to their honour, and worshipped them. The king 
Asoka, moved by a sincere faith, opened the monument, took the 
Relics, and in turn built another pagoda. The remains of this 
still exist, and constantly spread a brilliant iight/^ 

A year and-a-half after leaving Magadha, we find him at 
Konkana, also known as Anagundi, the ancient capital of Dravlda 
in Southern India. There he says : — ” At a little distance to the 
east of the city, there is a pagoda, the greater part sunk in the earth, 
and about thirty feet high above ground. In the ancient historical 
records it is said, — ‘ This pagoda contains Relics of Buddha. 
Somtimes on the days of worship, it spreads a celestial light.'*' 

In the autumn of 641 he had reached Piiasiia, a city represent-- 
ed by the modern Haidarabad on the Indus, where he notes : — 
At fifteen k north of the -city, in a large forest, there is a p^‘goda 
several hundred feet high, which was built by Asoka. It contains 
Relics, which constantly^ emit a brilliant light.^^ 

Among the 84,000 pagodas constructed by order '>f Asoka, it 
is said that : found their way to China, in the shape of miniatiire 
receptacles, mere models erf the loftier edifices. Those are men- 
tioned on various oos^sions^in. the national histories, together with 
the honours they received by different sovereigns. A notable 
instance is that of Woo Tsih-teen, the empress whu usurp^ed the 
throne in the 7th century. In her zeal for the Buddhist cause, 
she had made ail preparations for paying a visit in state to a 
celehmied MauiC shrinb j md ’it was only at the last moment, , 
that- she was dissuaded from het purpose, by the importunate' 
Mlidfcation of Telh Jin-ki6, one -of her inHuential ministers^ .> 
Wlhig himself oh the ground before her, iinplored her ^ 
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cared for the naao lal welfare to desst. I find it stated' ifs the 
local topography^ that there is a pagoda inside the . Pw0m Gate 
at Soochow, which at first contained some Relics of Budda. Bot 
the best known example is at the temple of Yoh-w^ang, within a 
day% journey of Ningpo, Yuh-wang being the Chinese for king 
Asoka.” The celebrated Relic enshrined there, is reputed to hav® 
a knov/ii history of great antiquity. A® the legend goes it was 
rediscovered in the year AD, 281, apd according to the history -of 
the province the pagoda was built at the commencement of the 
5th century. It is still an object of worship to numerous devotees 
from far and near; and not a few Europeans have had the curiosity 
to look into the venerated casket. 

The Rev. Mr, Milne, who visited the place in 1853, says : — 
^*With a show of ceremony I was invited to peer through an 
orifice in the reliquary. I did i*o, but saw nothing save what looked 
like a glass bead ; howe ver, ‘ it did not deign to shine at me, and 
the aperture was soon closed.” 

I may here refer to the similar testimony of the intelligent 
traveller Robert Fortune in his work, Residence among the 
Chinese” p. 34. 

When Heuen-chwang returned to bis native land after an 
absence of sixteen years, among the large accumulation of treasures 
he brought with him, were 657 Buddhist classical works, in the 
original Sanscrit language, six images of Buddha in wood, silver 
and gold; but the chief and most honoured package was 150 
grains of the Relics of Buddha’s body. 

162 years after this an event occurred in connexion with this 
subject, '^^hkh had a very important influence on the life and 
fortunes of one of the most renowned of China’s scholars and 
statesmep, Han Wan-kung, Chang-gan in Shen-se was then the 
. capital of the empire, and in the neighbouring prefecture of 
Fung-tseang, there was a pagoda in which one of the Finger 
Bones of Buddha was preserved i in a case. The case was to be 
opened once in 3q years, and the opening of it was sure to be 
Ibliovved by abundance and prosperity. The year 8x9 happened 
to be the time for exposing this bone; and the emperor, anxious 
to have as much benefit from it as possible, , ordered it to be 
escorted to the capital, when it was brought to the palace in great 
■ state. It was' kept in^the private apartments for threfe.-days and 
then returned to the monasteiy./ All, classes, wish one accord, 
princes, nobles, scholars and common people hastened to offer 
their gifts, each iseemh^g only afraid lest he should be the last. 
Han Waa^kung then held the office of Censor in the capital, and 
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his indignation was uncont?*oilab!e, ^ He .undertook singk-haisdfid 
to oppose the surging tide of fanaticism, and addressed a regions- 
trance to the throne, which procured his degradation, and he 
narrowly escaped capital punishment in consequence; but his 
memorial is immortalized, as one of the most remarkable pieces 
of this distinguished scholar; remarkable alike for its literary 
merits, and his outspoken denunciation of the imperial conduct. 

Among the personal Relics of Buddha that have been 
specially particularized, none hold a more distinguished position 
than the Teeth ; and not a few places lay claim to the posses- 
sion of one or more of these antiques. The first of those that 
Heuen-chwang had the fortune to see was at the city of Balkh,' 
where he simply notes A Tooth of Buddha is exhibited there, 
about an inch long, and eight or nine tenths of an inch broad. 
It is of a yellowish white tint, and of a brilliant and pure sub- 
stance.’’ 

Some few days farther south, having reached the Bamian 
territory, he speaks of a convent in a marshy valley, where a 
Tooth of Buddha was preserved, five inches long and at least 
four inches broad. 

After crossing the Hindu-kush mountains, to the north-west 
of the ancient city of Kapissa, on the southern bank of the Cabui 
river, he visited a convent dedicated to an ancient king, in which 
he saw one of the Milk-teeth of Buddha, about an inch in 
length. 

Fifty miles of a difficult road from Kabul brought the 
traveller to the ancient city of Nagarahara, the site of Which has 
been recently identified near Jeilallabad, where he sajrs the 
foundation still remained of a pagoda that had formerly contained 
one of Buddha’s Teeth ; but it was no longer there at the 
time of his visit. When Fa-heen visited this place early in 
the 5 th century, the Tooth was still there. May we infer that 
this was the lower right canine Tooth which, it will be rerpetU- 
bered, was carried off to the kingdom of Gandhara on the original 
division d the relics ? If so, it is just possible tb^t it may hilvft 
been the same object that . Heuen-chwang found worshipped M 
Cashmere. For many past generations .there had been an'iiM- 
quenchable strife between the Buddhists and the Kritiya rulers 
in Cashmere, and at the time of Heuen-chwang’s visit, one^dfthe 
latter named Chandrapida was on th© throne., The following is 
the traveller’s account of a Tooth relic there : — Abourteh^i?4, 
south-east of the new city, to the north of the ancient capital, 
aitd'' south of a- great mountain, there isaoon^teut containing 
, ahout three hundred monks. , In this convent there i| a pagoda, 
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in which is preserved a I'ooTH of Buddha, an inch and half long, 
of a veiiowish white colour. Sometimes on a day of worship, it 
emits a brilliant light. Formerly when the Krityas had sup- 
pressed the Buddhist religion,, the monks dispersed, each one 
settling where he found it convenient. One of them travelled 
all over India, visiting and worshipping the relics of Buddha, thus 
testifying the sincerity of his faith. At length learning that 
t^>Ieration had been established in his native country, he set out 
to return.^^ 

Soon after Heuen-chwang’s departure from Cashmere, Hartha 
Varddhana the powerful king of Kanoj demanded the sacred 
Tooth, at the head^of an army on the frontier of the kingdom, 
which was granted to him, with small scruple as we may imagine, 
by Durlabha Raja, who being himself a Brahminist, had no faith 
in the Buddhist sacred objects. 

Three years after leaving Cashmere, the traveller was at 
Kanoj, and there again we have some further account of this 
famous treasure, which he speaks of thus : — In a casket kept in 
a sacred edifice there is a Tooth of Buddha, an inch and-a-half 
long, it has a marvellous lustre, and an extraordinary colour 
that changes from morning to evening. People flock from ail 
quarters, magistrates and commoners all unite in rendering 
homage. Every day the multitudes are numbered by hundreds 
and thousands. The guardians, in view of the noise and con- 
fusion that were increasing from day to day, have fixed a heavy 
tax, and have made it generally known, that whoever wishes to 
see the Tooth of Buddha, must pay a large piece of gold. 
The devotees who come to see and a4ore, however, are still as 
numerous, and cheerfully pay the tax of the piece of gold.^’ 

Ea-hien, who crossed the Tsung-ling mountains in the 5th 
century, halted at a place called Karchu, to the south of Pamir, 
and remarks ** there is also one of Buddha’s Teeth, over which, 
the inhabitants have raised a tower.^’ 

In the summer of the year 639, when Heuen-chwang was in 
Orissa, he must have hearifl of the famous Tooth relic at Ceylon; 
for he remarks that looking isouthward in that direction, on a clear 
night, at a distance of twenty thousand le^ a precious stone in the 
pagoda where the Tooth was preserved, was seen shining 
with extraordinary lustre. Some curious particulars are known with, 
respect to this Tooth. I have already stated the tradition that 
op the division cf the personal relics, after the cremation of 
Bnddha*s body, the left -canlhe Tooth was taken to the 
itegdom of ^ A qolte^ral testimony to thi? fact is the 
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existence of the ancient city of Danlapura (lie. Tooth city) spoken 
of in the Buddhist chronicles, as the capital of Kalinga. General 
Cunningham thinks the site of this may be identiiied with the 
present town of of Coringa on the .Godaveri river. There the 
Tooth is said to have been preserved for 800 years, including an 
interval in which it was captured and carried off by the Brahmins 
to Palibothra, the ancient capital of India, on the site of the 
modern Patna. Its resistance to all their efforts to destroy it had 
the effect of converting tiic kingPandu, Lord paramount of India, 
who sent it back to Kalinga. The king of Kalinga, during the- 
reign of the Singalese monarch M aha Sen (AD. 261 — 274), being 
on the point of engaging in a doubtful conflict, directed in the 
event of defeat that the sacred relic should be conveyed to 
Ceylon. The sequel was that it was carried to that island in the 
beginning of 4tli century, by a princess of Kalinga, .who concealed 
it in the folds of her hair. The ancient Singalese chronicle, the 
Mahawanso, describes the procession as conducted by the king and 
by the assembled priests, in which the Tooth was bor.ne along 
the streets of the capital city Anarajapura amidst the veneration 
of the multitude. 

Just about a century after this the Chinese pilgrim Fa-heen 
visited, Ceylon, and the following account which he gives of the 
Tooth is interesting as being that of an eye witness — ‘^Within 
the capital is erected the chapel of the Tooth of Buddha, in the 
construction of which all the seven precious substances have been 
employed. The King purifies himself according to the strictest 
Brahmanicai rules, whilst those men within the city who reverence 
(this relic) from a principle of belief, also compose their passions 
according to strict rule. This kingdom, from the time when 
this chapel was erected has suffered neither from want, famine, 

calamity, or revolution...... They always bring out the 

Tooth of Buddha in the middle of the third month, Ten days 
before hand, the King magnificently caparisons a great elephant, 
and commissions a man of eloquence and -ability to clothe himself 
in royal apparel and, riding on the elephant, to sound a drum 
and proclaim as follows:#—*^ Bddhisatwa, during three as-ankya 
kalpas, hiiderwent every kind of austerity, he s|>ared himself no 
personal sufferings, he left his country, wife and child; moreover, 
he lore out his eyes to bestow them on another, he mangled his 
flesh to deliver a dove (from the hawk), he sacrificed his head in 
aims, he gave his body to a famishing tiger, he grudged not his 
marrow or brain. Thus he endui evi every sort of agony, for the sake 
'^f all flesh. Moreover, when he became perfect- Buddha, he lived 
in the world forty-nine years preaching the Law and teaching and 
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coil verting men, *- He gave rest to the wretched — he saved the lost. 
Having passed through countless births, be then entered Nirvana* 
Since that event is 1497 years. . The eyes of 3he world were then 
put out, aiid all flesh deeply- grieved. iV^ter ten days the Tooth of 
this same Buddha will be brought forth and taken to the Abhay» 
agiri Vihdra. Let all ecclesiastics and laymen within the 
Kingdom, who wish to lay up a' store of merit, prepare and level, 
the roads, adorn the streets and highways, let them scatter every 
kind of flower, and offer incense in religious reverence to the 
TRelic.’* This proclamation being finished, the King next causes 
to be placed on both sides of the road, representations of the 500 
bodily forms 'which Bodhisatwa assumed, during his successive 
births. For instance, his birth as Su-jiri-no ; his appearance as a 
bright flash of light ; his birth as the king of the elephants, and.as 
an antelope. These figures are all beautifully painted in divers 
colours, and have a very life-like appearance. At length the 
Tooth of Buddha is brought forth and conducted along the 
principal road. As they proceed on the way, religious oflerings 
are ihade to it. When they arrive at the Abhayagiri Vihira, 
they place it in the Hail of Buddha, where the clergy and laity 
all assemble in vast crowds and burn incense and light lamps, 
and perform every kind of religious ceremony, both night and 
day, without ceasing. After ninety complete days, they again 
retunf it to the Vihara within the city. ’ This chapel is thrown 
open on the chief holiday^ for the purpose of religious worship, 
as the Law (of Buddha) directs.’^ 

More -than two centuries after this, we have the account of 
Heuen-chwang ; but as he did not Ceylon himself, he merely 
relates the sayings that he found current in India, thus : — ** By' 
the side of the kingV palace, is the chapel of the Tooth ofBuddha, 
several hundred feet high ; it exhibits the lustre of some ex- 
traordinary jewels, and is ornamented with the most precious 
substances. An arrow has been placed on the spire of the chapel, 
surmounted by a stone of great value, called a ruby. This precious 
stone constantly sheds a dazzling light. Day and night, looking 
‘ at it from a distance it is taken for a luminous star. The king 
bathes the Tooth of Buddha three times a day. Sometimes hP 
sprinkles it with scented water, sometimes he burns odorous 
powders to it. It is his aim to' use the rarest and most precious 
■articles, -and respectfully ^y his. adoration to it. In the nth cens 
tuiy;king Anaranhta pf Burmah, • sent a mission to Ceylon' to 
endeavour to jprocure it, but *he could obtain only a miraculous. 

,, of the relic* On thb .establishment of Kandy, towards 
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the end of the .13th century the sacred Tooth was removed to 


In tbt beginning of the 14th century, the Makiharscamo 
from the coast of Coromandel to attack Ceylon and sacked 
yapahoo which was then the capital. They seized the country^ 
persecuted the faith, and carried off the sacred Tooth to the 
south of India. After a few years the King of Ceylon, Prakrgrea 
jrd. went in person to Madura^ to negotiate its surrender^ and 
brought it back to Pollaiiarrua. During the troublous times 
which followed, the Tooth was hidden in different parts of the 
island, at Kandy, at Delgamoa in SafFragam, and at Kotmalie ; 
hut at last in 1560 it was- discovered by the Portuguese, and 
taken to Goa by Don Constantine de Braganza. It was mounted 
in and had bet deposited for security in one of the 

pagodas. On the intelligence of its capture reaching the Kirtg 
of Pegu, who had been in the habit of sending annual embassies 
uo offer homage at its shrine, be immediately dispatched an 
embassy to Goa, to tender as a laiisom three or even four 
hundred thousand cruzadoes, with offers of his alliance and 
services in many capacities, and an engagement to provision 
the Portuguese fort at Malacca as often as it should be 
required of him. The ffdalgos and commanders were un- 
aninious in their wish, to accept the offer as a means 
of replenishing the exhausted treasury of India*. But the 
Archbishop, Don Gaspar, was of a different mind. He firmly 
resisted the offer, as an encouragement to idolatry, ahd was 
.supported in^his opposition by the inquisitors and clergy. The 
Viceroy, in consequence, rejected the proposal of the infidel 
King; and in full assembly commanded the treasurer to bring 
forth the TootJ^, which he then transferred to the ArchMshop. 
The latter in the presence of ail, with his own • hands, put the 
Tooth into a meial mortar, and having broken it into pieces? 
cast the fragments into a chafingdish, which he then caused to 
-be thrown, ashes, coals and all, into the middle of the river, in the 
^presence of all the people, who looked on from their windows 
and verandahs. 

But a very few years elapsed before the delusion was- revived, 
atid uot only a duplicate, but a triplicate of the desecrated relic, 
.were regarded with undiminished adoration both in Pegu and 
Ceylon. The* King- of Pegu,, in 1566, haying been told by the’ 
astrbiogerstbat he was to wed a Singhalese princess, sent’ to deniaid 
Si'-er in marriage ; but the reigning’ Sovere^n, Don- Juan Pharnja, ^ 
Pala, having, unfortunately no child, the ' prophecy -was 'on ti#‘- 
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point of discomfiture, when his chamberlain, a nobleman of the 
blood royal suggested the substitution of his own daughter, and 
added, impiety to fraud, by feigning to the Peguan envoys that 
he still held the genuine Tooth relic, falsely supposed to havfe 
been destroyed by the Christians at Goa. The device w’-as 
successful, the supposititious princess was received in Pegu with 
all the nuptial honours of royalty, and am bassadors were des- 
patched to Ceylon, to obtain possession of the sacred Tooth, 
which was fortfj;With transferred to Arracan. 

The King of Kandy, Wikrama Bahu, on learning the deception 
which had beeiy perpetrated by hi^ cousin of Cotta, apprised the 
P^3guan sovereign of the imposture which had been practiced 
upon him ; and to redress it he offered him bis own daughter in 
.barriage, and proposed as her dowry to send the veritable Tooth, 
affirming that both the pne recently obtained from Colombo, and 
the other formerly pulverized at Goa, were counterfeit, his alone 
being the genuine rdio of Buddha. But the prince of Pegu was- 
too devout to confess himself a dupe, and so declined the 
overtures of the Kandyan kittf. When Kandy was ceded to the 
British crown in iSiSj the Tooth- seems to . have been stolen 
from its sanctuary by some of the natives, and during the next 
two or three years, when the spirit pf rebellion was rife through 
the kingdom, this paUadimn was paraded to arouse the fanatical 
enthusiasm of the people against their European masters. At 
length, however, 'it was recovered in i8j8, and restored to its 
depository in Kandy. From that time it was in the keeping of th.e 
British. The Hon. Mr. Tumour, who has given the most particu* 
lar account of the relic, published in 1837, concludes by mentioning 
that he had held official custody of it since 1828;- it having been 
found, necessary for the tranquillity of the country that the British 
government should retain so precious an object in its own pos- 
session. During the period of his charge, he says;—** The six- 
fold caskets in which it is enshrined have been twice opened i once 
in May 1828, at the request of the natives, when a magnificent festiv-, 
al was celebrated, which lasted a ifortnight; and once in 1834, to 
admit of Sir Robert and Lady Horton seeing it, on which occasion, 
the scientiSc Austrian traveller, Baron von Hugel, was also present* ' 
The- keys of the sanctuary are ’ never absent' from my library^ 
'excepting during' the actual performance of the daily rcligioua 
ceremonies^- and at night- a military guard is posted** at the 
temple.’^ 

In 1839 the relic was finally given up to the native chiefs aild 
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The Smgh.alese mamtain that the Tooth, still treasured in 
the strong tower at Kandy, is the genuine relic, which was preserved 
fronni the Portuguese spoilers fay secreting it -at Delgamoa m 
SalFragam. The Burmese were also convinced that they' were the 
possessors of the veritable article; and when CoL Yule was oii a 
mission to 'Ava in 1855, he saw at Amarapura*^‘a square edifice, 
representing the depository of the. Tooth of Buddha^ which, iil' 
ancient times, • was. preserved within the royal precincts/^ In 
descending the river to Rangoon, on the return of the mission, 
they were - shewn at Nyoungoo the Leegoong pagoda, which 
enshrines a facsimile of one of Buddha’s Teeth.” On the other 
■hand, the Portuguese were equally confident that it was the true 
and original Tooth that was destroyed at Goa, and the circumstan- 
tial details of the transaction given by their historians bear ail the 
appearance of authenticity. Sir J. Emerson Tennent remarks^ — 
**The incidents of this narrative are too minute, and their credibility 
is established by too many contemporary and concurrent author- 
ities, to admit of any doubt that the authenticity of .the Tooth 
now preserved in the Maligawa at Kandy, is no higher than its 
antiquity, and that the supposed relic is a clumsy substitute, 
manufactured by Wikrama Bahu in 1566, to replace the original 
daiada destroyed by the Portuguese in 1560. The dimensions 
and form of the present are fatal to any belief in its identity 
with the one originally worshipped, which was probably human, 
whereas the object now shown is a piece of discoloured ivory 
about two inches in length, and less than one in diameter, re- 
sembling the tooth of a crocodile rather than that of a man.” The 
same writer adds: — “ The apartment in which.it is deposited is in 
the inmost recess of the Wihara, a small chamber without windows^^ 
in which the air is stifiingiy hot, and heavy with the perfume of 
flowers. The frames of the doors are inlaid with carved ivory ^ 
and on a massive silver table stands the beli-shaped carandu-a^ 
the shrine, which encloses the relic, encrusted with gems, and 
festooned with jewelled chains. The outer case contains a 
Bumb€r of others, similarly wrought, but diminishing in size, tili 
on removingtbe inner one,a golden lotus is disclosed, in the centre 
of which reposes the mysterious Tooth.” 

. ■ Widely as the renown of 'the i^cred Teeth had' be'cofiio; ® s- 
i^minated, it.niay well be <^iioeived*their fame'^ould easily reach 
Chinai and accordingly ^ we find in the annals ^of ,the empu© 
aever^ notices of these sacred objects ; — In the year AD. 428, a 
laWW shriae containing the -sacred TooTit'Wai $ent to the 
,Eiaiie|pr 'of -China by.Maba Narntf the Rajah of CJeylOii. , 
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It* 550, Toot!J of Bwddhrt btoiight to Cfiifia ^5 a 
Persian embassy. 

In the I3tb century, when Ceylon came under Mohammedafi 
iteraiuation, the Buddhist relics were readily appropriated by 
tlie iiitroder-^, Buddha’s footprint becapie the footprint of Adawi ; 
the bill on which it is impressed became Adam’s peak ; atsd the 
TptTH of Buddha 'were designated xldam’s Teeth. We need 
3tot be surprised to find such a collector of curios as Eubk 
Khan, wlio could despatch an embassy to Teru^aleni, to obtain 
a few drops of the oil from t!\e lamp m the holy sepulchre, 
fitting out an expedition also to obtain some of the Teeth and 
other relics of our great progenitor. This, Marcc Polo tells us, 
he did in 1284. And they were so urgent that they succeeded 
in getting two of the grinder Teeth, which were pa$sii% great 
and thick.^^ Having obtained these and the other relics for 
which they were sent, they returned to China, And when 
they drew near to the great city of Cambaluc where the (Treat 
Khan was j^taying, they 9 mt him word that, they had brought 
h’ACk that for which he had sent them. On learning this: the 
Great Khan was’ passing glad, and ordered all the ecclesiastic'’ 
and others to go forth to meet th^si? relics^ which he Wks led to 
l>elieve were those of Adaia. In sooth, the wholes, population of 
Cambaluc went forth tp meet those relics,* and the ecdesiastics 
'tocft them over and carried them to the Great Khauj who 
roeeivod them with great joy and reverence; — and a mighty great 
treasure they did cost him.” 

That these teeth really reached Peking there Is every reason 
to believe ; but what was thei»' subsequent history I have no 
means of -asoerrmning. 'Ck>lonel Tula suggests "the {K>ssibiUty of 
one of them 'b«^ing identksi with one npw preserved in a 
monastery on Koe^shan mountain near Fuhehow. Th-c 

late Dr. M'bdhcrst who visited, this, rnonaatery., has the foilowini^ 
chaiacteristic observations on the TootHv The other - reik is a 
large Toow» called by the priests a Toora of Buddha; The 
nature of this is more patent, and' it is evident to all observers 
that ’ it k n.P other than the molai toc^th of m dephant, about 
six inches loiig, by i in broad s 9 .ttd ^5 in deep. 0n obs©r\*ing this; ft 
wa'i immediately -suggested to tb .priest that the toqth in 
question was that of an riephar^t and •not that of a maun The 
priest continuing to a'ssert that it wa a veritable Buddha’s tooth, 
‘he was asked how large he supposed Buddha to have hem ? He 
replied i 6 feet high. Gramring, it was said, his enormous ‘ske, 
upon wltac did h^ Upen grain and ft nits was the reply. 
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But he xvas requested -to. notice that a Tooth such as’ that m 
question was not designed for the chewing of rice and cakes, hut 
for the grinding and ^ masticating of the roots and branches of 
trees-, with reeds and rushes. He began now to open his eyes, 
and candidly owned that he did not know whether it was. a 
Tooth of Buddha oc an elephant, but it was handed down to 
him for a Buddha’s Tooth, and as such he shewed It* He was 
.advised henceforth never to 'repeat the 'assertioaY at lekst to 
foreigner^;_ as by so doing' he would only expose himself to 
ridiculed'* 

111 1405, a mission from China, sent with incense and 
offerings to the shrine of the Tooth, was insulted and way laid, 
arid with difficulty effected an escape from Ceylon. This treat- 
ment' how*#ver CQSt the latter country dear; for in 1408, the 
.Emperor sent Ching Ho with .a fleet and large military escort, 
who invested the capital, took captive the king, with his queen, 
his children, officers of state and attendants, and carried them to 
China together with abundance of spoils^ One Chinese account 
says that amongst the articles carried away y»;as the sacred 
Tooth ofJBuddha, but it is safe to affirm it was not the celebrated 
article. 

Probably the most singular of all the reputed relics of Buddha 
is what has been called the !^grescsnce of his Skull<-bone. 
The original word is Ushnisha^ and from the difficulty of ascertaining 
the* exact meaning^ this word is often used in fiiiropeau writings^ 
There is a great div©r.sity of opinion among those who are best 
acquainted with the Sanskrit language^ as to what it implies, 
along the different definitions given tp the word, are>-^ 
turban, “ the curly hair with which Buddha was born,” — 3, “ a 
prrticular way of dressing the hair turban fashion,”— 4, ** a fleshy 
protuberance on the head.**-— Sj excrescence of the skull bone.** 
The relic-mongers however haVc definitively settled the question, 
by exhibting the veritable article. And this is a tradition of very 
respectable antiquity j for it was seen by the Chinese pilgrim Fa, 
bieu at the city of Hida near Nagarahara in the beginning of the 
Sth ceututy. Ilis own account runs -thus : — ‘‘ In the city of Hidda 
is 'tliC' Vihs^ containing the relic of the Skucl-bone exchescence 
Qi Buddha, This Vihara is entirely covered with plates of gold, 
and decorated with the seven precious substances. The king of the 
country reverences in a high degree this sacred relic. For fear 
an.y man should cai ly off the true bone and substitute another in 
fed appointt eight persons beionging to the- prinofoa}, 
/jtemiltes of the country to 'seal, up '-.(every night) the door ofihe 
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shrinej each one with his bwtii seal, so as to guard and protect it. At 
early dawo these eight men all go to the tempkj and each one 
observes if his seal is as he left it. They then open the door, and 
having washed their hands with perfumed water, take out the ' 
bone of Buddha, and place it upon a lofty throne which is erected 
outside the slwine. On this throne is a circular table cptBposed of 
the sewB0 precious substances, with a crystal bell-shaped cupola on 
the top. ’ Both the table and the cover are highly decorated and 
enriched -with ‘gems, about four inches in diameter and elevated in 
the middle. Each day after it is removed, certain men appointed 
for the purpose .ascend a lofty belfry and beat a great drum, blow 
the conch and clash the cymbals. When the king hears it, he 
immediately repairs to the Vihara and offers fipwers and incense? 
having done this, he repeatedly bends liis head to the ground in 
adoration and departs. He enters by the eastern gate and departs 
by the western. Thus does th« king discharge his religious duties 
every morning, and after worship proceeds to attend to govern* 
mental affairs. The chief men and nobles also attend to these 
acts erf worship first, an indispensable duty of every day. After the 
acts of worship are over, they then return the relic to its shrine. 

A century later the place was visited by Sung^Yun* another 
Chinese pilgrin, who says: — ** There- is the Skull-bone excres-- 
cfeNCE of Buddha, four inches diameter, of a yeliowish-white colour, 
hollow underneath, sufficient to receive a man^s finger ; to the 
touch it is soft as wax. 

Heuen-chwang who was there in 630, apparently describing 
the same Vihara, saj^s the second floor there is a small 

pagoda miide with the seven precious substances, in which is 
depcbited the Skull-bone EXCRESCENCE of Buddha/ This bone 
1$ one foot two inches in circumference, and the apertures for the 
hair ate distinctly visible. It is of a yellowish-white colour. It 
is enclosed in a precious casket in the centre of the pagoda. Those 
tvho wish to know the measure of their virtues or their vices, 
make a pastfe with scented powder, and take a cast of the bone j 
when the marks upon the paste are in accordance with the char- 
acter of the peffeon using it.*^ 

This, notable bone however does not seem to have been 
without a rivahi north west of the 

city of Kapissai,' is a convent, called * the Ancient King^s Convent,^ 
where may be seen a fragment of the Skull-bone excrescence 
of Buddha. It m about an indi broad, erf a jisffowisb whitt 
colour^ and the apertuf«s« for the hai« are plainly dikefnible.* 

Strange as it may s4eni| ^hina also lays claim ft a portion trf 
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this highly-valueii i‘e!t<e ; which may be seen by visitors to- the 
icity ’ of Foochow, who' choose to make a short excursion to the 
temple where the tooth is preserved. Mr. Fortune relates the 
interview at which he got a sight of it, ’ 

Besides the e.xcrescence bone in the' Vihara at Hida, tleaen- 
chwang tells us that in the same building there is' a small pagoda, 
made of the setien precious substances, which contain Buddha’s 
Skuli. itself. He says it is in shape like a Lotus Feaf, and the 
same coloiir as «ii& excrescence- bone. It is also enclosed in a 
precious casket. 

Anothei division of the personal relics seem to have been 
very profusely distributed, — the Hair and Nails which are 
generally found together. In narrating the legend of the ere-, 
raation of Buddha’s body, Heuen -chwang says tto the Hair aud 
the Nails remained in the same, condition as before, haring , 
undergone no change. The town of Te-wei about fifty le north- 
west of Balkh and Pole, abotat forty U north of the same city, 
each contained a pagoda about thirty feet high. In these 
several buildings were deposited some of the Hair and Nails of 
Buddha. When Buddha began his public ministry, his first 
auditors happened to, be two men, belonging to these towns 
respectively, and on taking leave, they received from the Sage 
these mementos in answer to their request. 

In the same convent that contained the fragment of Buddha's 
Skull-bone excrescence, north-west of Kapissa, we are told there 
was one of Buddha’s Hairs, of a bluish-black colour. It wa^ 
curled up to the diameter of half an inch, but when drawn out 
was about a foot in length. At each of the six fasts in the year, . 
the king and his minister spread flowers in honour of this Hair 
and bone. Near Nagarahara, the place is marked where 
Buddha shaved his head and pared his Nails. Seng-yun 
jays Some of the Buddha’s Hair was there.” About twenty 
/e sobth-west of the, city of Kushinagara, there was a pagoda 
wntaining some of the Hair and Nails of Buddha. 

To the south-east of the city of Sroughua represented by the 
modern Sugh, at the foot of the Himalayas, was a pagoda in 
'which was deposited some of the Hair and Nails of Buddha. 

At the city of Govisana on the site of. the present Kashipur, 
'4here were two pagodas, each about ten feet h^h, containing 
Idme of the .Hair and Nails of Bunddha. 

' At ^nidsa on the Kalindri river, Ta-keen saysi^-There is a, 
qo tite spot where Buddha when in tfae'worH cut h’b 
Haw ' mad his Nails.” „ ' . 

Iv p Hit 
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To the f i or ih -west of the city Kancj, \vat> a Httlo pago'da* 
containhig* sorne of the Hair and Nails of Buddha. ^ 

About two or tlvec rrdles .south-west of the same city was a 
hale pagoda which contained some of the Hair and Nails of. 
Puddha. If an with strong faith, reverentially cir 

cuniampulated this pagoda, he invariably recovered his health and 
attained happiness. About three miles to the aorth.-east of the 
same city was a pagoda, which contained some of .the Hair and 
Nails of Buddha. 

About two or three miles north west of the city of Ayuda, 
which General Cunningham locates by the present Kakupur on 
the Ganges, there was a pagoda containing shnie of the Hair and 
Nails of Buddha. 

About two miles south-west of the same city was a pagoda, 
containing sorue of the Hair and Nails of Buddha. 

A little t‘s the south-east of the city.of Hayamoukha, which 
Cunningham thirdcs may be identified with Daundia-khera om the 
northern bank of the Ganges, there is a pagoda built of blue 
stones which contains some of the Hair and Nails of Buddha! 

On the south west of the city of Prayaga, the site of which is 
now occupied hf Allahabad, there was a pagoda containing some 
of the Hair and Nails of Buddha, 

About three miles south-west of the ancierr. city of Kozainbi, 
lately identified on the banks of the Jumna, there was a pagoda 
confaiiiiog some of the Hair and Nails of Budddha. Invalids 
coming there to pray generally obtained the recovery of their 
heaidi. 

At the city of Kusapur, on the site of the present Sultanpur 
on the river there was a pagoda containing some Of the 

Hair and of Buddha. 

On the south of Vaisakhi, a city bn the Ghagra river, there 
is a pagoda containing some of the Hair and Nails of Buddha. 

A hundred h to the north east of the city of janakpur, there 
was a pagoda containing some of the Hair and Nails of Buddha. 

By the side of the famous monastery of Nalanda, seven miles 
nouh of Rajagriha, the ancient capital of Magadha, there was n 
pagoda which contained the Hair and the Nail-p.^irinos thar 
"Buddha had cut dxiring the space of three months. Persons af~ 
fiicced with severe complaints, come to circumambulate the b’dld- 
ing, and many of them recovered their health.- 

In a forest to the norrh-east of the city of Avanda, which 
Cunningham identifies with the ancient city of Brahmanabad, on 
the river Sind, were a line of several pagadas in sight of each 
other, marking the places where the four preceding Buddhas, had 
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sat* Each of the buildings contained some of the Hair and Nasis 
of the Buddha. On every fast day, the greater part of them 
emitted a bright light. 

Five or six /<e to the east of the ancient sacred city of Madura, 
there was a pagoda which contained some of the Nail-parings of 

Buddha. 

The last of the personal relics which I shall name is perhaps 
the most astounding of all Heuen-chwang, who transmits the . 
tradition, teEs us ^hat about two hundred U to the south of 
Mungali the capital of UdyaMy at the foot of a pagoda there is a 
yellowish white stone, which is always moist with an oily matter. 
The reason is that when^uddha, while yet in the Bodhisattea 
state, after having heard the law, broke one of his bones at this 
spot, and wrote out some sacred books with his Marrow, which 
has never dried up. 

Such then is a tolerable catalogue of the morkm 
remains of the renowned Sakya-muni, that I have been able 
to extract from the Travels of the Chinese pilgrim. Of the 
twenty four places where portions of the body of the saint were 
preserved, the aggregate found in ten places was nearly two bushels j 
the amount in the other fourteen places is lelFIt indefinite, but n\ 
several of them it is smd to be large, and it will probably not be 
exorbitant if add another bushel, making in ail three bushels, 
equal to eight and a half cubic feet of the flesh and bones of Bud- 
dha. Of his teeth, eight are accounted for in India, two of'‘these^an 
inch long, two of them, an inch and half, and one, five inches long, 
Thirty seven more are reported in Burraah and China, making 
a total of forty- five teeth. With a skull the shape of a Lotus 
leaf and a wart four inches in diameter crowning the summit ; add 
to which a pair of eyes the size of two plums, and a profusion of 
Hair and Nail-parings scattered over the country in twenty-two 
shrines, a skilful anatomist might feel competent to attempt the 
task of reconstruction. Could such a feat be accomplished, we 
might perhaps find that the Fuhchow priest’s estimate of sixteen 
feet for the height ^ Buddha would not very greatly exceed the 
result,, There is a ttadition that an image of Buddha sixteen feet, ^ 
high was made durifig his lifetime, m .the neighaourhood of his 
native place ; and in the course of transmission* from age to age, 
the attributes of the image may have got transferred to the original, 
% the minds of some of his less advanced disciples. 

NotwithslawMi:® the precision' with which the distribution 
, crf;P4fddhA*s remains is -related by the authorities already quoted 

_ the Chinese tbc sterling ^ratefuent 
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that the body of Buddha is still to foe found intact^ in a monastery 
at the foot of- Adam's Peak^ reclining on his side on a couch. 

Next to the personal relics, and scarcely iiiferior, ^is 
adoration that has been paid to the sacred impressions of the Holy 
man. The most wide-spread of this class is certainly the Foot- 
prints of Buddha, which are to be found in most Buddhist 
countries. 

Quoting from Heuen-chwang’s account of the famous cavern 
near Nagarahara, -7^” Outside the entrance to the cavern there- 
are two square stones. On one of the^e is seen the Footprints 
of Buddha ; and on these appear the figure of the wheels, which 
alw3.ys emit a brilliant light. This was xsoticed a centmy earlier 
by Sung-yun, who says : — Before the cave is a square stone, on 
which is a Print of Buddha’s Foot/’ 

Fa-hien, in describing Udiyana, at the beginning of the fifth 
Century, sap : — “ According to tradition, — ^Wheo Buddha visited 
North Indk, he at once came to this country. When he left, he 
bequeathed to them an Impression of his Foot/’ The appearance 
of the impression is large or small, according to the intensity <k 
the religious feeling of the person who beholds it. It exists to 
the present day,. Sung-yun says: — “Eighty ie to the N, of the 
royal city there is the Print of the Shoe of Buddha on a rick. 
They have raised a tower to enclose it. The place where the 
print of the shoe is left on the rock, is as if the foot had trodden on 
soft .mud. Its length is undetermined, as at one time it is long, 
and at another time short. They have now founded a temple on 
the spot, capable of accommodating seventy priests and more/’ 
Speaking of the same, Heuen^^hwang says: — About thirty ^ 
south-west of the spring of the dragon Apal^a, on a great rock 
on the north bank of the river Swat, is seen a Print of tho Pest 
of Buddha. They appear long or short, according to the virtue 
of the person who sees them. The impression wa§ left by Buddha, 
before his departure when he had conquered the dragon. Sub- 
sequently people collected stones' on the rock and erected a 
building. People came from all parts to offer Sowers and incense/’ 
Again, Heuen-chwang says About two hundred to the 
south of Mungali the capital of Udiyana, there is a large square stone 
OB which are preserved tifoe Footprints of Buddha. When 
Buddha trode on' this stone, it emitted ten thousand rays, illume 
inating the convent of Mahivana.” 

At Sankisa on the Kalindri, we are told by Heuen- 
ehwang There are some laif e blocks of stones fifty feet long 
aiW seven feet high. . Buddha' took exercise on the 
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Footprihts which he ha« left all shew figures of the Lotus**^ This 
was one of the most famous places 'of Buddhist pilgrimage, 
and has the following curious legend connected with it Ataya- 
the mother of Buddha, dying seven days after his birth, 
ascended to the abode of the thirty- three gods of whom. 
Indra was chief. , But as she had no opportunity of hearing 
the law of Buddha ‘ thcrCj her pious son ascended to heaven, 
where lie spent three, months instructing hen. He then 
returned to earth by means of^a golden ladder, accompanied 
on either side by the gods Brahma and Indra on silver and 
crystal ladders respectivel}^ This legend, says General Cismning- 
ham, who recently visited the place, is firmly believed oy the 
natives at the present day. Fa-hieii says, that after the descent 
the ladders sank into the earth all but seven steps, over which a 
temple was built. Two centuries later Heuen-chwang said the 
ladders after remaining for several centuries had at last sunk 
completely into the earth ; and in later times had been replaced 
by three staircases built of brick and stone, and ornamented vnth 
precious substances, over which in like manner a temple has 
been built. 

On the south-west of the city of Prayaza (the present 
Allahabad), was a place, where Buddha had walked and left his 

FoorPRINTS.. 

At the city of Shravasti were to be seen the Impressions of 
Buddha, where he was accustomed to walk for exercise. 

In the city of Patna, Fa-hien says : — front of the first 
pagoda built by Asoka, there is an Impression of Buddha^s Feet, 
over which they have raised a phapei.^V Heuen-chwang, entering 
more into detail, says : — “ Not far from the pagoda, there is a large 
stone, upon which Buddha walked; The Impression o(his two 
FEET is still to be seen there, about eighteen inches long and six 
inches wide each. They both bear the figure of the wheel, and 
on the ten toes are raised figures of flowers and fish, a bright 
light issues from them at times. When Buddha was about to 
enter ihe nirvanu^ he went towards the city of Kushijigara. Look* 
ing south towards Magadha, placing his feet pa this stone, he 
addressed Anauda thus : — ^*I now leave this last Impression of 
my FEETj.and on the eve of entering nirvam^l rest my thought 
pp MJigadha. A hundred years -after this there- will be a king, 
named Asoka, who will become illustrious in the world ; he will 
. establish his court here and rule over this country. . He will 
protect the Three Precious Ones, and will control the demons and 
spirits/^ When Asoka ascended the throne, he removed his court 
to thll''place, built aiid endbsed by a#all,^ the stone 'bewi^^ 
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the sacred Footprints. Being near his place, he constantly paid 
homage to it. Subsequently the kings of other countries coveted 
and wanted to carry it off ; but although the stone was of moderate 
dimensions, notwithstanding the efforts of a great multitude, it 
was found impossible to displace it. More recently the king 
Shashanka, having abandoned the Buddhist faith, went to the 
stone, bent upon effacing the Impression, but as fast as they 
chipped the pieces off with the chisel, they united again spon- 
taneously, and the figures appeared perfect as before. Seeing this 
he left the Ganges in- all haste, and returned forthwith to his 
native country.” 

About five miles to the north of Patna, the Footprints of 
Bud !!ia were seen on a stone. Although the lines of the wheels 
weie somewhat indistinct, still the fc»:m could be distinguished. 

In the province of Kachh near the embouchure of .the Guni 
branch of the Sindh fiver, Heuen-chwang .says Buddha left 
several of his FooTPRisits, over which Asoka built six pagodas. 

All the above rock impressions doubtless had a celebrity 
of their own ; and in their day have had multitudes of pilgrim 
worshippers ; but for European celebrity, none can in any 
way compete with the far-famed impression on Adam’s Peak 
in Ceylon. This was visited by Fa-hien about the year 412. 
In describing the place, he says By his spiritual power, 
Buddha planted one Foot to the north of the royal city, and 
one on the top of a mountain, the distan.ee between the two 
being about a hundred miles. Over the Impression to the north 
of the royal city, is erected a great .tower, 470 feet high:” Old 
records speak of this tower, but the tradition is that the Footprint 
is now covered by the waters of the Kalany river. The other 
Footprint which is found on the summit of Adaiq’s Peak, the 
highest hill in Ceylon, is thus described by’ Sir J. Emmerson 
Tennent “The indentation in the rock is a natural hollow 
artificially enlarged, exhibiting the rude , outline of a foot about 
five feet long, and of proportionate breadth ; but it is a test of 
Credulity, too gross even for fanaticism, to believe -that the 
Footstep .is either human or divine: The worship addressed to 
It consists of offt^ings, chiefly of flowers of the rhododendrons, 
presented with genuflexions, invocations, and shouts of Saadoo. 
The ceremony concludes by the rtriking of an ancient bell, 
and a draught from the sacred springj whiqh runs within 
a few feet of the sumteit,” In the native History of C^lon, 
written prior to the 3^ century B.C. this is spoken of 
as the Footprint of Buddha. The Brahmans, however, claimed 
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If. as the Footstep of Siva ; the Gnostics claimed if m 
the first man in their system-; the Mohammedans made it the 
Footprint of Adam; in later times some of the Chinese have 
atiributed it to Pwan-koo, the first man according to their 
traditions; while some of the Portuguese Christians contended for 
St. ThomaSj and. others for the Eunuch of Candace Queen of 
Ethiopia. Moses of Chorene, however, summarily disposes of all 
other claimants by pronouncing it to be the Footstep of the devil. 

The great success of the impress on Adam’s Peak, and the 
celebrity it attained, may possibly have provoked the emulation 
of the sovereigns of neighbouring nations. As a matter of fact, 
we find that in due time other Footprints were discovered, one 
of the most famous of which was the Phrabatox Sacred Footprint 
of Siam. According to native accounts, it was discovered by a 
’'hunter named Bun, about the year 1604. When the news was 
taken to the king, he sent a number of learned monks to examine 
it, and compare it with, the description of Buddha’s foot in 
the sacred books. The Examiners reported that it was 
genuine, whereupon . the king erected a shrine over it, and 
worshipped in person. To the present . day it has continued 
a- place of great resort , for worshippers of all classes, . espedtally 
in the cold season of the year; and is the great Siamese 
memorial of Buddha. Mr. Alabaster, who visited the place in 
December, 1868, says: — On the walls of the building in which 
it is enclosed, are fixed two large gold plates, which are full-siae 
representations of the design supposed to have formerly existed 
in the Phrabat itself... We next examine the actual Phrahat ^ 
which is in the' centre of the building, and find it- to be a hole in 
^fhe rock about five feet long and two broad, perhaps a monster 
relative of the fossil shells we have seen outside. The grating 
which usually covers it is removed to enable us to see the bottom, 
but the temple is so dark that we cannot see much of it. We 
move aside some of the offerings lying on it, but can see nothing 
of the pattern except the five majrks of the toenails — ^five grooves, 
in the rock which some declare to have been made with chisels; 
and on inquiry we are told that The other marks were destroyed 
long ago by an accidental fire. Likeness- to a foot there is none.” 

One of my earliest recollections of the British Museum,— and 
it is an object which has' most probably attracted the attention of 
all who have visited that interesting institution, — ^was the huge 
* gilt Footprint of Buddha, brought from . Burmah-j apparently 
abotttt th^ tim of „the - Siamese -one,:aud I think Mr. Alabastei 
declares the figures to be identicui. - , 
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A i^ar^fui iiH-estigmioti would probably discover many of the 
F«>OFPRiNrs in China, 1 see Mr, Alabaster mentions one in 
Canton. I shall at this time only notice one which is to be found 
near the famous temple of Yuh-wang^ about eighteen miles east 
from Ningpo; for there Buddha himself is reported to have stood 
40 the flesh. An old legend speaks of Impressions of both the 
Eight and Lkft Foot, at a distance of two miles between the 
two; but I am nat aware that a second Impression know known. 
1 will' here quote Mr. Milne’s account of his vkif to the honoured 
spot. He says':— *‘'0n tlie edge of a rock in the grounds, an 
Imprint of Buddha’s Foot was shown with much solemnity. 
When pointed out to me, I took the pains to measure,— seven 
inches broad at the toes, and five at the heel It was three Inches 
^ deep in the rock. In evidence of its being genuine, a priest spat 
on itj to show hOw rapidly it would dry up. The spittle of the 
bonze, however, would not -evaporate on- the occasion,’’ ^ 

The above enumeration has already extended to too great 
a length, but it is far from having exhausted the list of objects. 
Among the more notable of the others maybe named the Shadow 
of Buddha in a cavern, seen by those who have sufficient faith ; 
his Gown Robs somewhat deteriorated through the ravages 
of time ; iMPRicssiom of this Gowk on the rocks in several places ; 
his Staff^; his Begging Bowl, still to be seen at Kandahar’; his 
TrooTH-FiCK ; tifs Smau ; his Wash-bason ; the Well where he 
drank the Pond where he Bathed ; thef’oND where lie washed 
his Bowl j and the Pond where he washed hk Clothes. 

This is far from being a comfdete catalogue after all. Nearly 
, aU the objects above-named were seen by the single traveller 
Heuen-chwang and are the relksofthe great Sakya-muni himself ; 
but besides these the relics of the canonized followers of Buddha 
that came under his observation would swell the collection to 
several times the amouin. 

In bringing these things before your ©otice, it is by no means 
my object to adduce them as a reproach to Buddhism. The truth 
or Msehood of that system must rest cm other grounds' than this,, 
which I have no intention touching at present. Christianity is 
not in a position to fling stones in that direction. The history erf 
relics in the Christian church would reveal a very dark chapter 
. in the annals of superstition j probably little if any inferipf: to the 
Buddhist vagaries. The memories of some here present must 
carry th^ back to the time when the Garment of our Lord’? 
•"1sr» exhibited at TVfiVes,- creating quite. a European sensation, 'and 
fltawl'fig many hundreds of worsbippfia^;© ft. day by day. ■ To om 




i^bo has not seen -them^ the ntsraberof relia publicly c'xhihiteci 
in the principal churches of France and Italy is almost incredible* 
Portions of the true cross have been exceedingly niimerom, and 
there is scarcely a Saifit ifi the Calenderj of whose skeleton a ' 
portion may not* be found ip some sanctuary or another. At Cologne 
are to be seen the skulls of tfee^hnee Wise men from the East who 
' came to pay homage at the birth of oiir Saviour. In tlie Kremfin 
at Moscow, I have witliidssed the unceasing stream of worshippers . 
devoutly kissing .the skull of a boy, supposed to be the last of an 
old Russian dynasty who waa murdered early in the seventeenth 
century. Those who arc informed say the thing is an imposture.. 
In the same church are preserved a few drops of the blood of John 
the Baptist, shed after his decap Jl ation* ' In a neighbouring church 
is exhibited a nail from the true cross, a robe worn by pur 
Saviour, and part of one worn by the Virgin Mary. Such emblems 
of a dark age defy enumeration. Take for instance the following 
incident narrated by the well-known historian of the Reformation, 
which is quite entitled to rank with the story of Nikraina Babul's 
spurious tooth at Cejdon. The scene is at Berne in Switzerland, 
in 1522. “ The clergy, council, and corporation had assembled 
in front of the Upper Gate, waiting for the skull of St. Anne, 
which the famous knight, Albert* of Stein, had gone to fetch from 
Lyons. At length Stein appeared, holding the holy relic wrapped 
in a covering of silk. As it passed, the Bishop of Lausanne knelt 
down before it. This precious skull, the skull of the Virgin’s 
mother, is carried in procession to the church of the Dommicans, 
and amid the ' ringing of bells, enters -the church, where it is 
placed with great solemnity on the altar consecrated to it, behind 
a splendid grating, amid all this joy, a letter arrives from 
the abbot of ithe- convent df Lyom^ where iht? relics of the Saint 
were deposited, intimating that what the monks had sold to 
the knight was a profane bone taken at random from the burying^ 
ground/’ 

Even among the Israelites of old ' no were highly favoured in : 
the enjoyment of a special divine guidance, we find the sarpe ^ 
wayward tendency to transfer to the creature, the worship that 
is due to the Cr^tor, in the case of the ^erpent of brass; for it . 
put on record among the gm>d deeds done by Hezekiah, when, he 
ascended the throne, that-^*he bmkp in pieces the brazen serpent' : 
that Moses had made ; for unto tlmse day, the children of Isr^I 
did bum incense unto it?J and he called it IjJehushtan. i.e. a piece 
irf Irass,” Of t^e great lawgmr Moses 'himself, we aretoid, 
died in' the land of Moah, according to the word of 
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the Lord; but no mau knoweth of his sepulchre unto this 
Looking back on the history- of oar race since that tiraCj we are 
forced to see more than human wisdom in that arrangements 
Had it been otherwise, who can imagine the extravagancies that 
would have been enacted in a pilgrimage to the tomb of Moses, 
How many shrines would have been erected to the relics, real 
and imaginary, of this holy man ; — and what an amount of foolery 
have we been spared, by the authoritative announcemeiits that 
no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this dayd' 

We may infer that a spirit very near akin to that of relic wor- 
ship was prevalent among the Jews, when our Saviour uttered the 
burning words; — ‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! 
because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous/ 

It were easy to find instances of the same practices in 
connexion with the Mohammedan faith, and — am disposed to 
think — with every’ other system of religious profession that has 
dominated in the world. 

The religions of the wwi.d? Hke nations and individuals, have 
their periods of infantile^ weakness, the energy of manhood, and 
the decrepitude of old age. They too are exposed to disease, 
which plays heavily on the constitution. The disease of relk 
worship seems incident to eyery system of faith, sooner or later ; 
and in most cases this phase is the surest symptom of decay. 
There is this difference however, between Buddhism and Christ* 
ianity ,--that while the former has succumbed under the^deadening 
intiueiice of mere material worship, the latter having within itself 
a self-purifying and revivifying^ potentiality, is rising phoenix-like 
with rapidly increasing vitality from the ashes of its corruptions. 
The death knell of Buddhism has already been toiled ; but the 
religion of truth is renewing its youth, and, as it were, beginning 
to bloom in immonal vigour/and will go on shining brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. 
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Since the completion of the canon of the Christian Scriptures, 
few ages have passed without furnishing assailants of the sacred 
record ; but these are probably outnumbered by the champions 
of the Book, wholiave boldly placed themselves on the defensive. 
'If much haii been written that is calculated to give pain to the 
humble believer, we have also to thank the controversy for 
calling into existence a class of writings in defence of the faith, 
which have received as yet no satisfactory answer, and bid fair to 
remain unanswered. Looking at the vain conflict of opinions 
that have emanated from the minds of philosophic thinkers, and 
the unsatisfying character of all other systems of religion 
apologists for the Bible have dwelt on the neccsszi^y of a Divine 
revelation, an argument which they have wielded with much 
^effect. 

I have no intention now to enter on this as a general 
question ; but narrowing it down to the occasion, would say 
that there is nothing peculiar in the Chinese as a nation, to render 
them an exception to the argument. 

The few dim traditions that speak of their golden age give us 
but scanty information regarding the moral and religious aspect 
of the people, or the doctrines propounded by their sages. 

Confucius indeed in later times stands forward as the pro- 
fessed continuator and strenuous upholder of their principles. 
But powerful as are the claims of this g » it teacher, and wonder* 
fill as is the influence he has exerted in subsequent ages, the 
history .and present aspect of the nation strongly testify to the 
insufficiency' of his doctrines, to satisfy the cravings of human 
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jiature* It is but an act of justice ro> praise him for the . purity 
and excellence of most of his lessons ; at the same time it must 
be admitted that some of the greatest life problems are utterly* 
ignored by him. We are told indeed that such was his sincerity 
in his religions observances, that he worshipped the sp^itual 
existences as if he actually stood in their presence.^ Bwt when 
Chidu,- an inquisitive disciple, interrogated the Master touching 
religious worship and a future life, the memorable answer whicfr 
he handed down for the instruction of after ages is of the most 
vague and evasive character, ‘‘‘While* you^ are insufficient for 
the service of men, how can you serve the spirits? While you da 
not understand life, what can you know about death:B”* Tsze- 
kung, another disciple, on one occaaion asked for? a general rule of 
life in a comprehensive form. Confucius replies : — Sympathetic 
benevolence is the rub;. What you would not have others do to 
you, do not practice towards them.’’* A maxiiir woEthy to 
immortalize the sage ; and indeed the code of ethics he laiddsswwm 
is for the greater part unobjectionable, even from a Christian 
standpoint. Had man nothing but a moral nature, his teachings 
might be well adapted to secure the end proposed. But alas ! 
the depravity of the human heart is left out of the account ; and 
man is consequently utterly unable to effect that self-renovation 
which lies at the foundation of the whole scheme. The system 
is a beautifully-shaped automaton, but wanting the vital prin- 
ciple, so that it can only be kept in operatim by artificial- means. 
Confucius spent the greater part of a busy life, endeavouring to 
establish his principles ; but at the ck^se he had the mortification 
to find they had not made the progress he anticipated ; and he 
died lamenting the’fact that there was not me of the 'princes of 
the empire prepared to adopt his teaching. But it was not to 
remain so. The influence of his character and example, added to 
the purity of his lessons, gradually gave rise to posthumous 
honours, far exceeding anything that had been accorded during 


The principles of Confucius however were interpreted, in 
different ways. Other masters sotight to gain the ascendancy 
over the popular mind j various and opposing were the views 
set forth ; and some of these have been handed down to our own 
days. Thus we find Yang-chu boldly discarding the doctrine of 
a future life, and teaching men to give themselves up to the 
pleasures of sense as the only true wisdom. This was in fact a 

1, Analects. Book ^ch. 12. 

2. Ibid. Ibid ii, ch. 

5* Ibkl Ibid 16, ch, 2I5. 
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Very distorted scheme of Epicureanism ; and it is not surprising 
that the frigid code of Confucianism left the hearts of the people 
a prey to such pernicious counsels. 

Another philosopher, named Mo-Ji, taught the doctrine 
of Universal Cove, in a modified form; and his opinions, we 
learn, made considerable progress in the empire. But his 
teaching wanted the sustaining principle ; human nature was 
unequal to its requirements ; and in the hands of his disciples, it 
appears to have run out into disorders social and political. 

The doctrines of both these teachers were alike censured 
and confuted by Mencius, whose views have been preserved In 
the book known by his name. The questions regarding human 
nature, which are almost passed unnoticed, or merely hinted at 
by Confucius, are openly treated by xhis philosopher. The 
radical goodness of human nature is unequivocally declared, and 
illustrated by the phenomena of daily Jife ; while all his maxims 
are based on the a^isuuiption that perfect virtue is attainable by 
hxah, simply acting out the dictates of his nature. His views on 
that subject have left: a great impression on the minds of the 
Chinese of subsequent generations. 

But other doctrines on this subject were taught at the same 
period. For instance we find the philosopher Kaon maintaining 
that the nature »of man is an open blank, susceptible of impres- 
sions either good or bad, but with no original bias towards one 
side or the mother. His views are discussed by Mencius, whose 
condemnatory arguments have been deemed sufficiently 
conclusive. 

Hsiln-tsze, who lived at a somewhat later period, was for a 
time, a formidable opponent of the views of Mencius. Building 
on the same premises, he strenuously contends for the original 
depravity of human nature. As a teacher he stood on a par with 
Mencius for several generations ; but the latter ultimately 
secured the ascendancy among influential minds ; and Seun-tsze 
is merely referred to now as one of the philosophers ol 
antiquity. 

There are plausible points in both ^theories, „aud thetcon.^ide 
ration of these would no doubt attract adherents to each side; 
but at the same time, the difficulties that attadh to both would be 
equally apt to give rise to doubts which the theories of these 
. teachers were insufficient to clear away. In order to evade these 
difficulties, Yaag-Hsiung. another of the early luminaries, struck 
out a. middle course, maintaining that tiie principles of good md 
evil are both inherent* in human nature; and that .this jdndlity 
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rnatri tests itself from the very earliest, period of existence; the 
pi eponde ranee to one side or the other being merely the resolt of 
cultivation- 

These and other modifications divided the opirdons of the 
leari'Uid for many centuries, but none have retained a firmer place 
in the popular mind than the doctrine of Mencius. This, howevej, 
can scare iy be said to be more than an abstraction, and very 
inadequate to meet the aspirations of man as an intelligent and 
immortal being- The doctrines of the literati throw no light on 
questions of the greatest interest, which lie at the foundation of 
ail religion properly so called. They tell us nothing of a future 
state, and one side of human nature is altogether ignored by them. 
Abstractions are not calculated to engage the affections ; and 
however excellent the moral maxims of the ancient philosophers, 
while the exciting motive was the mere love of virtue, a great 
void was left unfilled in the imaginations of the mass. Made for 
eternity, the spiritual part of man claims to know something 
r^arding his ultimate destiny ; and any system which leaves 
that element out of account must so far fail in its influence on 
the heart. Hence we cease to wonder at the facility with which 
Buddhism got a footing, and made its way among the Chinese. 

A legend preserved in the national history, tells of Ming-ti 
an emperor of the Han, moved by a dream, sending an embassy 
to India, which returned with a party of Buddhist priests ; and 
these having brought their sacred classics, inculcated their 
doctrines under imperial patronage and protection. This may be 
true, but still it is a very imperfect statement of the question. 
There was a spiritual dearth in the land,, and Buddhism offered 
the only pabulum of the class required, to say nothing of its 
quality- Enough was found in the subtle treatises-of this system 
to occupy and interest many, of the cilitivated intellects, and -a 
want in the religious condition of thd nation was to spme extent 
su|>p!ied by the upwatd tendency it gave to the thoughts of the 
devotee, teaching him to look beyond the present state of 
existence, and thus gratifying the longing for immortality 
inherent in the human breast. It appealed to the hopes and 
fears of its votaries, and its plan of rewards and retributions was 
made appreciable to the humblest adherents. In it men felt they 
were not merely combining to carry into effect some abstract 
principle, but that their every action carried with it some 
corresponding result. Ages have rolled on, and Buddhism^ if it 
has not strengthened its stakes, has at least lengthened its 
cofds. Almost without- a, rival for thousands of years, the popular 
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part of the scheme has had a widespread inHuence over the 
masses ; but as to raising them in the scale of bumanityj or 
advancing their moral interests; it has been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. 

Taouism, as a religious system^ is but a poor copy of Bud 
dhism. In its present aspect, the production of a later age, 
scarcely a trace is left of the profound speculations of its reputed 
founder. It has already sunk deeper in corruplioo than its proto* 
type, and even its most rigid followers will scarcely contend that 
it is destined to be the renovator of degraded humanity. 

Such are some of the prominent characteristics in the mental 
and moral systems inculcated by the teachers of China through a 
long succession of ages The result is patent to all. Can we say 
regarding them, that no higher guide than the mere unaided 
eiForts of human intellect is necessary to lead men into the way 
of eternal truth ? 

In the teaching of Confucius and others of t he old masters, 
many of the truths and maxims of an earlier traditional faith have 
been handed down The belief in the unity and personality of 
God, the doctrine of filial piety, and other traces of the primitive 
religion, haire acted as a preservative in the history of the empire 
The excellence of many of the lessons and ethical institutes of the 
ancient philosophers is unimpeachable ; but these are insufFicieni. 
to change the heart, or restore mankind to a state of purity. They 
are of the earth, earthy. 

One can. appreciate the efforts of Buddhism to escape from a 
sin-polluted world and soar to the regions of bliss in other realms ; 
but we see in the system little beyond the imaginary dreamings 
of a people given up to an endless round of speculation. It may 
be said of its founders and propagators ; “ They have hewn out to 
themselves broken cisterns.*’ 

We may freely admit that there is a great. verity imbedded m 
the work of Laou-keun On Eternal Reason, or the Logos ; — but it 
is. a sealed book to the nation at large, who practically ignore the 
Author of nature. 

Even the pantheistic teachings of the great Choo-hsi may have 
fragments of truth, although their eflScacy is greatly nullified by 
the Godless system in which they find a place. 

Deliberately discarding each and all of these systems, the 
result of the mental striving of a highly civilized nation, through 
a period upwards of two thousand years, we are as little prepared 
to accord our suffrage to the wretched electicism which is so 
prevalent ; a structure composed of the heterogenous materials of 
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antiquated fabrics, but . wanting in the perfection and symmetry 
indicative of a well-conceived plan. 

In view then of the grievous deficiencies in. every system which 
China has^'been able to produce, I do not hesitate to say that its 
religious history plainly indicates the need of a Divine revelation. 
That need is amply provided for in the Christian scriptures. 
Hence the obligation resting on the Christian church, to give the 
Bible to the Chinese, 

I know the objections which are frequently thrown out, even 
by believers, — that the Chinese are too apathetic to care about 
religion, or too self conceited to receive doctrines imported from 
a foreign country. 

To say nothing of the unphilosophical character of such 
objections, I maintain that they are by no means borne out by facts. 
The reception of Buddhism by the nation at large is a sufficient 
guarantee that the people are as capable of adopting new opinions 
as any other nation ; and the zeal needful for the maintenance of 
the system through so many centuries, were it nothing more, 
amply vindicates them from the charge of inherent apathy. To 
the believer, it should be sufficient to quote the words of inspir- 
ation: — ‘‘The Lord looketh upon all the inhabitants of the 
earth. He fashioneth hearts alike.” 

We do not indeed find the rampant fanaticism that char- 
acterizes the Hindu ; nor is the spirit of self immolation and 
voluntary martyrdom at all prevalent. But it is not difficult to 
point lo instances of religious'^ zeal among the Chinese, perhaps 
unsurpassed by any people. It may suffice to quote the Buddhist 
priests, who, in their fervour for the purity of the faith, lefr their 
native soil, traversing long and unknown tracks to distant count- 
ries, enduring privation, toil and danger, and accomplishing journies 
which would be counted marvellous, even in these days of universal 
locomotion. Such was the priest Fa-hien, who passed beyond the 
Chinese frontier in the year 39.9, crossed Tartary, penetrated the 
mountains of Tibet. By means of cords’ flying bridges and'keps 
hewn in the rock, cleared all but unapproachable chasms, and 
precipices 8,000 feet high, and returned to his native land by way 
of Java, having spent about fifteen years wandering through the 
various coymtries of India, and travelled between nine and ten 
thousand miles. Such were Sun-yun and Hway-siing, two devo 
tees of the same fraternity, who traversed the countries of Badak- 
shan, Oudyana, Kandahar and Eastern Persia, early in the Cth 
century, moved by a spirit of pious zeal. Many others fearlessly 
gave themselves to like enterprises, and have left a fund of infot- 
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iliationi of much ‘value regarding Central Asia. But iiotie have 
attained a greater fame than the priest Heuen-chwang, who left 
his native country in the early part of the 7th century, and after 
more than sixteen years spent in the cause of his religion, returned 
to China, to end his days in the further development of the same 
spirit. Speaking of Heuen*chwang’s travels, a celebrated orien 
taiist^ says; — ‘‘There we learn something of the man himself, 
and of that silent enthusiasm which supported him in his arduous 
work. There we see him braving the dangers of the desert,, 
scrambling along glaciers, crossing over torrents, and quietly 
submitting to the brutal violence of Indian Thugs. There we 
see him .rejecting the tempting invitations of Khans, Kings and 
Emperors, and quietly pursuing among strangers, within the 
bleak w^l of the cell of a Buddhist college, the study of a foreign 
language, the key to the sacred literature of his faith.— His whole 
life belonged to the faith in which he was born, and the object of 
his labour was not so much to perfect himself as to benefit others. 
He was an honest man. And strange, and stiff, and absurd, and 
outlandish as his outward appearance may seem, there is some- 
thing in the face of that poor Chinese monk, with his yellow skin 
and his small oblique eyes, that appeals to our sympathy — some- 
thing in his life, and the work of his life, that places him by right 
among the heroes of Greece, the martyrs of Rome, the knights of 
"the crusades, the explorers of the Arctic regions — something that 
makes us feel it a duty to inscribe his name on the roll of the 
‘forgotten worthies’ of the human race.” “He deserved to have 
lived in better times, and we almost grudge so high and noble a 
character to a country not our own, and to a religion unworthy 
of such a man.” Men of such a stamp are by no means a rarity ; 
and instances from the modern history of the nation might also 
be adduced. Some indeed strike us with wonder, and utterly 
remove the point from general aspersions cast against the Chinese. 
The deadening element is in the religion they have adopted, rather 
thin in the people adopting it. 

Assuming then that the Bible is the only book adapted to 
meet the spiritual wants of China, let us proceed to examine what 
has been done towards furnishing them with the sacred oracle. 

Notwithatandingthe decay of the traditional and patriarchal 
religion, it is observable how the monotheistical element prevails 
in the most ancient of the philosophical treaties now extant. 
This has induced some to maintain the early settlement of a portion 
of the Israelites in China, who had diffused such a knowledge of 
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the ti ulhs of ihc siicrcd record, that they had become obscurely 
perpetuated in the teachings of these wise men of old. Oil a 
careful persual of such ancieiil writings, it is itot difScuIt to admit 
I he piausibihty' of the above h}7)othesis ; hor is their anything 
extravagant in the notion of such a document arresting the 
attention of the thoughtful in all age and nations. While allow- 
ing, however, that the Hebrew records may have been not without 
a certain influence, in giving a tone to the writings of the early 
philosophers and teachers, it is obvious that this theory has 
been pushed too far bv some of the Jesuit fathers, such as Premare, 
Cibot, Bouvet and others, who first brought these works to the 
knowledge of the European public. Some of these have professed 
to trace, not merely the unity of God, but also certain details 
regarding the creation, paradise, the tree of life, primeval happiness, 
the fall, the temptation, the Redeemer, his birth by a virgin Bfid 
o-her Christian verities. It is evident there is much that is fanci- 
ful in such deductions, which have been denounced and rejected 
by more sober writers in the same communion. Although there 
is nothing impossible in the Chinese having had a knowledge of 
:he Hebrew scriptures at a very early period, vet history furnishes 
no direct evidence to that effect ; although it may be there are 
occasional vestiges in the national literature to corroborate such 
a supposition. If any part of the Old Testament however was 
translated, the manuscripts have probably long since perished, for 
rxent researches ail lead to the conclusion that there is nothing 
of the kind now extant. 

We are not left so much in the dark, however, regarding the 
operations of the early Christian settlers in China in the matter. 
In 5625, a stone tablet which had lain embedded in the ground 
for nearly eight centuries, was dug up at Si-ngan in Shen-si. From 
this interesting relic, which contains a summary outline of pro- 
’babiy the first Christian mission to China, we learn that somp 
emissaries of the Nestorian college at Nisibis in Persia, fired with 
a zeal for the spiritual welfare of this nation, braved the dangers 
of a journey through Central Asia, and reached the capita! of 
China in 635. From the same source we derive information of 
much interest, touching our present subject ; indicative of the 
great importance these pioneo^s attached to having the sacred 
record translated into the language of the country. In the com- 
mencement of the inscription there is an evident allusion to the 
Oid Testament, in the statement, ‘^The declarations of the 
iarv: as given bv the hventy-fhur were fulfilled,’* on occasioi-* 
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of the advent of the Messiah, An equally^ clear indipition of the 
New Testament writings is found in the t statement, that when 
the Messiah ascended to his original dignity, iwenty-sevm saertd 
bmk$ remained f t presenting an exact correspondence with the 
, number held by the early Nestorians, and now acknowledged by 
the Christian Church at large. With this identification we are 
then ^old that the apostle Alopum came from Syria, watching 
the azure clouds, and bringing with him the true Sacred books P% 
Reaching the metropolis, after an introduction to the emperor, 
it is said, — “ The Sacred books were translated in the imperial 
iibrary.”|| A subsequent part gives a portion of an imperial edict 
issued in 638, in which it is stated, that Alopum had “ brought 
the Sacred books and images from afar, and presented them at the 
metropolis aft^r which follows a declaratiofi of the excellence 
of the Christian system, giving the impression that his majesty 
must have had the means of investigating the principles of the 
faith, through the medium of translations. In the ode which 
forms the principal part of this inscription, we find in the record 
of incidents during the reign of Tae-tsiing, it is said, — 
Scriptutes were translated, and churches were built.”* 

From these several notices, preserved to us in the durable 
records of a stone tablet, we gather with much confidence the 
impression that the New Testament, at least, was translated into 
Chinese during the first half of the 7th centyry j and this seem^s 
the more probable, when we consider that at that period, the 
emperor was engaged in a most extensive undertaking;, translat* 
ing the Buddhist works which had been recently brought fromindia 
by the Chinese traveller Heufen-chwang. The monastery where 
this work was executed was at a recent period still pointed out at 
Si-ngan, There is no supposition, amounting even to a probability, 
to place against these statements. Although the translation 
may have been completed, however, y^t, as the art of printing 
was not generally practised till several centuHes later, there was ‘ 
then no less laborious method of multiplying copies than by 
manuscript, which, must necessarily have greatly circumscribed 
the circulation. By the time that typography came into general 
use, the Nestorian reiigioii was probably on the decline ] .and 
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With a fading vitality, it- is easy to conceive that the mterest in 
tbit Holy Oracle might dimini^^.h : so that we hear veryJittle 
subseqiienfly of the actual existence of this ancient version* 

We are not* however, left altogether without indications on 
the subject. In an incidental notice of a journey by Ibn Wahaby 
an enterprising Arab, to Changmgau, the capital of China, in the 
9tli century, we find an account of an interview he had with the 
emperor. The latter having produced a, series of portraits for bis 
kispection, Ibn Wahab proceeds to say r— recognisjcd on these 
leaves the portaits of the prophets j at the same time I made ‘'my 
vows on thek account, which caused a movement of my lips. 
The empeiof, not knowing that I recognized the prophets, asked 
me through the interpreter why 1 moved my lips. To which I 
replied ^ I was praying for the prophetsd' Tl'je emperor enquired 
how i liad recognized them and I replied : ‘ By means of their 
distinctive charaGteristics. Thus, there is Noah in the ark, who 
wa-i saved with his family, when the Most High, God sent down 
the waters, and the whole earth wras submerged with its inhabs* 
tants ; only Noah and his company escaped from the deluge.^ 
At these words the emperor laughed, and said ; * You have 
guessed right in recognizing this as Noah ; as to the submersion 
of the whole earth, we do not admit the fact. The deluge could 
only have embraced a portion of the earth ; it neither reached 
our country nor India.* Ibp Wahab states, that he feared to 
refute what had fallen from the emperor, and to mak^ use of the 
arguments he had at command, considering that 'the prince 
vvt>iild not have been willing to admit them, but he con- 
tinned ^ There is/Moses and his rod, with the children Israel/ 
The emperor said : ‘That Is true, but_Moses appeared on a very 
narrow stage, and his people shewed themselves ill-disposed 
towards I added ;■ ‘There is Jesus on an ass, surrounded 

b} his apostksd The emperor said; ‘He appeared but- a short 
time on the scene. His mission scarcely lasted more than thirty 
months/ Ibn Wahab continuet^ to pass in review the different 
prophets ; but we shall only repeat a part of what be told us* 
Ibn Wahab added that below each prophet figure there was a 
long inscription, which he supposed contained ttie name of the 
prophet, the name ol their country, and the circumstances which 
accompanied , their mission.’^’ From the preceding extract, there 
ib reason to believe that the emperor must have been to some 
extent acquainted with the truths of Christian revelation ; and, 
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it is fair to assume that he may have been in possession of that 
translation of the Scriptures which was made under the direction 
of his great ancestor Tae-tsung. . 

Nearly four centuries later^ we have the testimony of John de 
Plana Carpini, an Italian friar, who went on a mission, partly 
political, partly religious, from Pope Innocent- IV, to the 
Mongolian court in 1245. In a very brief account which he gives 
of China, gathered from report, it is remarkable that he twice 
alludes to the Tact of the Scriptures existing in that language. 
He says : — “ But the men of Kitai ’ (China) spoken of above, are 
pagans, having a particular kind of written character, and as it is 
said, the Old New Testaments; they possess Biographies of 
their Forefathers, have hermits, and houses made in the fashion 
of churches, in which they themselves worshipped Jo former 
times ; they say also that they have a number of saints. /' They 
worship one God, they honour the Lord Jesus Christ, they 
believe in eternal life, but are not baptised ; they honour and 
reverence our Seri^ures^ respect Christians, and give much alms ; 
they seem to be a tolerably kind and courteous peopled’ * There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the Scriptures alluded to in this 
passage was the version in use among the Nestorians ; and there 
seems a strong probability that it was the same, or a revision ^ 
that transluted under the patronage of Tae^tsdng'of the^Tang. 

A traveller nearly contemporary with the above, William de* 
Rubruk, a Franciscan monk, who went on an embassy from 
Louis IX of France to the Khan of the Tartars m. 1253, speaking 
of China, says; ^^The Nestorians there kpo^w nothing. For they 
repeat their services, and have the Sacred^ in SyriaC| a 

language which they do not understand, so that they sidg as the 
monks do with us without knowing the grammar ; arid hence 
have become, totally corrupt^’* At first s*ight there appears z 
discrepancy between this and the previous- quotation ; but if we 
consider the actual practice of the Church of Rome, we shall see 
that there is no real inconsistency' between the two statements ; 
for it was only in accordance with the general practice of tJbe 
Nestorian church to use the Syriac in their ritual services ; nor is 
'it to be supposed that this practice would be interrupted by the 
fact of the Bible having been translated into the language of the 
country. 

1 Keiatbtt des M®iig«)ls ouTartares b frdre dts Plan dc CarfRa, 
iSjS. p ^57, 

2 Recueii de Voyages et de publb |mr ia Soebt^ .de Geewg^pM©, 
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The interesting narrative of Marco Polo's residence in Chm^i 
also states how the Four Gospels of the Christians were publicly 
honoured by Kubla-khan and his courtiers.^' But this probably 
also refers to the Syriac version ; and other authorities' may be 
quoted to the same effect 

Almost the only relic that^ has come dotvn to us of the 
Sacred books or formularies of this ancient and once flourishing 
church of the Nestorians in China, is a Syriac manuscript in the 
snme character as that on the borders or the Si-ngan inscription. 
This was discovered about the year 1725,111 the possession of a 
Mohammedan, the descendant of Christian or Jewish ancestors 
from the West Oh examination, it was found to contain the 
Old Testament, from the beginning of the 25th chapter to the 
end of Isaiah, the twelve Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, Lamentations 
and Daniel, including Bel and the Dragon, with the Psalms, two 
Songs of Moses, the Song of the Three Holy Children, and a 
selection of hymns. * 

A recent work indeed hazards the notion' that, there is 
reason for supposing that in certain mountain district, of China 
whole villages and tribes of Nestorian Christians are still found, 
and that they have preserved to this day the Scriptures* ^imong 
them.’’ * Should this supposition be supported by evidence, it 
would prove a most interesting fact, and although it may not be 
said to be entirely destitute of probability, yet for the present it 
•can scarcely be considered beyond the range of conjecture. The 
suggestion may receive some countenapcJ from a passage in a 
letter by the late Rev. J.' Goddard, Ningpo. 

He says : — “ A few days since, a respectable looking stranger 
came into our chapel, and listened with much apparent attention 
to the sermon. After service, he stopped t 6 converse. He said 
that he and his ancestors had .worshipped only one. God. He 
knew of Moses and Jesus and Mary, said he was not a Romanist 
nor Mohammedan,^ neither had he seen our books, but that the 
doctrine was handed down from his ancestors. He did not know 
where they obtained it, nor for how many generations they had 
followed it. He is from one of the western provinces of China, 
and said that in his native place there are some thirty families of the 
same religion,*’* There is something in the above statement to 

t Navigations ei via^i. Razniisio. Venice, 1556, Vol, 2, fol. aa 
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.fp^uken a feeling of Christian intete&t ; and ii is to%e hoped thatj 
with the advance of Christian missiGns in the interior, we may 
ascertain for a certainty whether any vestige of the Nestoriao 
church still exists, and wtethesr the ancient translation of the 
Scriptures is to be found, either whole or in part, among them. 

Towards the close of the 13th century, when the Mongols 
had possession of the empire, John de Monte Corvino, a Fran- 
ciscan monk of Calabria, who, when on an embassy from Pope 
Nicholas IV to Kubla-khah. is Oambalu, translated a portion of 
the Scriptures into the language of the dynasty. Having taken 
lip his residence there, he was afterwards made Bishop of the 
diocese ; and in a lettet dated 8th January, 1306, he writes: — I 
have acquired a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
literature, which is the common language of the Tartars, and 
have now translated into that languagfe and character the whole 
of the New Testament and the Psalms of David, which I have 
caused to be written in their most beautiful style, and I write and 
read, and preach freely and openly the testimony of the law of 
Christ.”* It seems to have been the desire of the venerable 
prelate, of Cambalu that the natives under his supervision should 
obtain a knowledge of the Word of Life. 

How far he succeeded in this end, we have no certain infor- 
mation ; but we are warranted in saying that he was conscien- 
tiously carrying out the objects of his mission, ib giving out the 
Scriptures in the language of the people j for as we learn from a 
letter of Pope Benedict XII, about thirty years later, to some 
Tartar converts, a belkf in the inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments formed an essential article of the Catholic faith. * 

If this work of Corvini was ever put to press, the probability 
is that it has long ceased to exist ; for I have not heard of 
any ancient copies ; while the translation of the Old and New 
Testaments into the Mongolian language, by the devoted mission- 
aries Swan and Stallybrass, is now used by the mission of the 
Russiaq Greek Church to the Mongols, as well as Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the north of China. 

The Jesuits first made their appearance in China in the i6th 
century, and though they prosecuted the objects of their mission with 
a praiseworthy vigour, we hear nothing of a complete translation 
of the Scriptures having been published by them. Matteo Ricci, 
indeed, in a letter to Yu Chun-he, a metropolitan high functionary, 
early in the 17th century, excuses himself from the task, on the 

1 Histoda TartaKHiim Appendix. No. XXXIV, p. 117. 
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pka of presiiure of other iBatters* The plea may have been so 
far valid ; but it is probable other . motives also weighed with this 
distinguished missionary. 

When the celebrated convert, Sen K%yang-ke, addressee a 
memorial to !the throne in i6i6, in defence of the Jesnit mission- 
aries who&ad been denounced by the Board of Rites at Nanking 
as traitors, :he proposed a scheme for the translation of the Scrip* 
tures, to be used as evidence in their case, t -Nothing further 
however seems to have come of the suggestion. 

Several isolated and select portions of the Scriptures may be 
found in the Chinese publications of the Roman Catholies,- and we 
are not without evidence that such detached portions have incited 
a desire among the natives to have more from the same source. 

Selections from Scripture elegantly illustrated were at one 
time published, but they are now of an extreme rarity, and only 
to be met in the cabinets of the curious. In some works on the 
fine arts, we find specimen pages of these Christian books given as 
of wood engraving. 

The most ample translation that has appeared in print from 
that source is the Shzng king chih keui^ t by Emanuel Diaz, a Por- 
tuguese missionary, finished in 1636, being a version of the Gospels 
with the portions of other parts of Holy Scripture, several Sundays 
and feast, days throughout the year, as appointed by the rubric, 
with an extended commentary, and reflections on each separate 
portion. This is written in a simple style, and has been recently 
republished. 

Commendations of the Word of God, however, are not rare 
in the older Christian publications and these seem to have excited 
the suspicion of the more acute natives towards the book which 
was not accessible to them. Thus we find the complaint brought 
forward by Yang Kwang-seen, i high officer of the Astronomical 
Board, in a brochure which he published against Christianity, 
about the year f66o, that Mathew Ricci had suppressed some parts 
of the faith, in order to impose upon the people ; while in a later 
publication, entitled Fuh teh i, the same scholar remarks, That 
Father Ricci who came to China in past years had quoted his 
and the comments of his holy men, in order to palliate his 
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vicious doctrines ‘ a charge which he extends to other mission- 
aries also, 

F’rom the remarks of Father Le Comte, we learn that a 
project was in contemplation by some of the missionaries in the 
17th century for a translation of the Bible into Chinese, but circum- 
stances proved adverse to the undertaking. Writing to Father 
De 4 a Chaijre, the confessor to Louis J4th of France, he says : — 
“A translation of the Missal had been desired in order to say Mass 
m. Chinese, according to the permission that had been obtained 
for that object ; and an exact version of the Scriptures. The 
Missal has been completed, and Father Couplet presented it to 'the 
Pope some years since ; after having^-matureiy considered the 
matter, however, it was not judged expedient to make use of it.; 
and they continue la say Mass in Latin, accc^rding to the usual 
custom. As for the complete version of the Bi/^le^ there are such 
weighty reasons why it should not yet be given to the public, that 
it would be rash imprudence to make use of jt ; the more so that 
the substance of the , Gospel, and even the most edifying parts 
of it, have already been explained in several of their books.” * 

We have authonty however for saying that ihe Bible was 
translated, although not printed , for Dr, J. F. Gemeili Careri,*an 
Italian gentleman, who visited Peking in 1696, in the confidence 
of the missionaries, while remarking on the self esteem of the 
Chinese, adds: — “The European missionaries have begun to 
undeceive them by printing five hundred books of the law of God, 
which they composed in less than a century ; having translated 
the works of St. 'rhouias, and also the JPe/y Scriptures 

It is probable indeed from the occasional notices that we meet 
with, that more versions than one may have been executed- Thus 
we are told chat the Kew Testament in Chinese was in use in 
Father Ripa’s Chinese college at Naples, at th^ beginning of th^ 
present century.^ In the earlier part of Dr. Morrison’s residence 
in China, he was on several occasions distinctly told, by mission- 
aries and converts of the church of Rome, that the Old and New 
Testaments had been translated, and were in use among the 
Christians in Peking and from one of the*body, he procured a 

I Tratados Historicos# y Religiosos de ia Monarchia de China. Navarette p, 357 . 

z Hoaveattfr Memoires sur F^at present de k Chine, Le Cemte. Faiis, 1701. 
T«3e:;2,. 1^ ■ 223, 224 ■ , 

3 Giro del Mondo. Naples, 1700. Tome 4, p. 1 ^. 

4 Memoirs ol Father Ripa. London, }S6Lp. 159. 

5 Memoirs of the life and labours of Robert Morrison, D. D, I, ftp. 1691 
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traii#ation of the Gospels, ‘made by a missionary early in the 
century. In the British>Mpseum there is a manuscript volume 
in Chinese containing a Harmony of the Gospels the Acts^of the 
Apostles, and all the Epistles of Paul, excepting that to the He- 
brews,- of which there is only the first chapter. The' autlioi of 
this manuscript isvnot known, but it was brought to England by 
Mr. Hodgson of the East India Company in 1739, he haying 
e^tained it at Canton, and givfe it to Sir ^Hans Sloane. Along 
with the collection of MSS. belonging to the latter^ it came into 
possession’of the Museum. * 

Previous translations, however, do not appear to have been 
considered very satisfactory, if we may trust Abbe Dubois, a 
renegade Indian missionary, who writing under date August 7th 
1815, makes the following statement, with a view to disparage the 
labours of Protestant missionaries:— *About twenty-five years ago, 
the French missionaries, in the province of Sutchuen in China, 
were earnestly requested by the congregation De Pri^ganda Fide 
at Rome to translate the Gospel into Chinese, and send a copy to 
them. The missionaries answered, that as the Chinese language 
did not admit of a literal translation, they had a long time before, 
compiled a work in Chinese containing the history and moral of 
the Gospel, for the use of the congregations, and that nothing 
more could be satisfactorily executed on the subject ; yet, as the 
request \yas urgent, they^ prepared, with the assistance of their 
best informed proselytes, a translation of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, a copy of which they sent to Rome, informing, at the 
same time, the congregation De Propaganda^ that the translation 
of this Gospel alone, obtained with, the assistance of many well- 
educated natives, had cost them considerable labour, and trouble ; 
adding that this literal translation differed so widely from the 
Chinese style, that even their converts would hardly tefram from 
laughing in perusing it.” • Now the inference which the 
obviously wishes his readers to ^raw from the above statement is 
very clear; but if all his reasonings are based on a similar 
foundation, there is little difiiculty m estimating them at their 
true value. We have now the most triumphant answer to the 
argument he. wishes to establish. 

1 Thirteenth Report of thfe Briti^ and Foreign Bibje Society. iSiy. p. 1$. 

2 The following note is affixed to the maohsciipt. "MS; On aa, XfcfCCl 
Evangelia quatuor Sinicc MSS, This Transcript was mM at ('anton in 1738 and 

by orto of Mr Hodgson, junr., who says it has been collated with care, and 

veiy correct. Given by him to Sir Hans Sloar^ in §ept. 1739. 

' 3 Letters on the state of Christiahity in India; London, 18^3 pp. 30, 411X 
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I find there is in the library of the Propaganda at Roir?e a 
translation of the New Testament into Chinese, in seven volumes, 
by J. Basset, ^ but have no knowledge of who the author was, or 
the date of translation* 

We see then that up to the commencement of the present 
century, no version of the Scriptures had been published, as far 
as our information goes ; and if translations existed, the}^ were 
confined to private hands, and not available to the people at 
large. 

The period in question was specially marked by a new deve- 
lopment of Christian life, in the formation of those large societies 
which had for their object the extension of gospel truth to the 
uttermost bounds of the habitable globe ; and it was left for the 
Protestant Church to have the honour of giving to the Chinese 
the Bible in their own language. 

It is remarkable that two independent chains of events were 
working contemporaneously towards the same object. The first 
decided action in the matter is due to the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, 
Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William at Calcutta. vSoon 
after the foundation of this college in 1800, a department was 
appointed for translating the Scriptures into the oriental langu- 
ages ; and besides the several dialects peculiar to India, the 
directors turned their attention towards securing a version for 
China. Mr. Joannes Lassar, an Armenian Christian, and native 
of Macao, being tolerably proficient in the Chinese language, was 
appointed Professor of the same, his special duty being to translate 
the Scriptures; a work which he began in 1804, or early in the 
following year. After some three or four years, he removed to the 
Baptist mission at Serampore, where the work was continued under 
the superintendence of the Rev. Joshua Marshman, a gentleman 
who had attained such a prcficiency in Chinese as to fit him to 
take a great part of the responsibility on himself. By their joint 
labours, and competent native Chinese assistance, the whole 
Bible was brought to a conclusion in 1820, and printed at Ser- 
ampore, by 1822. This, which was the first known entire printed 
version of the Scriptures in Chinese, was a remarkable monument 
of persevering industry and untiring zeal, and must rank as not 
the least conspicuous among the multifarious labours of the devoted 
and self-denying Marshman ; sixteen years having been spent in 
its production. The version as might be expected is rude, and 
to a degree unidiomatic, as most first versions in the oriental 
languages necessarily are; but although it has not been circulated 
I Mclan^fs Asialiqups, Kemiisaf Paris, 1825. Tome 1 . pp. 12, 13, 
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to the extent perhaps anticipated by its pious author, yet it has 
doubtless, been useful in promoting the great object of the 
Chinese mission. It would be unfair to withhold from Dn 
Marshman the tribute of praise due to his talents, his learning, 
and his fervour in the Christian cause ; but it has been thought 
that he was going beyond the legitimate sphere of his operations 
in devoting so much time to the Chinese version. On this point 
his son remarks : — “ At this distance of time, however, and on an 
impartial review of the circumstances and wants of the Seram-* 
pore Mission, the appropriation of Mr. Marshman^s strength to 
a distant object of doubtful expediency cannot be regarded 
without .some feeling of regret.” * 

Reverting to the year 1802, we find the attention of the public 
in England drawn towards the state of religion in China, by the 
Rev. W. Mosely, who published a memoir “on the importance 
and practicability of printing the Sacred Scriptures in the Chinese 
language, and circulating them in that vast empire.” This was 
sent to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge that 
same year by the Archbishop of Canterbury, together with a note 
from himself on the subject. The matter was referred to the 
East India Mission Committee, but we do not bear of any action 
thereon. 

It was not however destined to fail to the ground. The ques- 
tion, once mooted, had set many minds a working; and unpro- 
pitious as were the first efforts, the work was destined to proceed. 
In 1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was established,, 
the special cause of its formation being to supply the Welsh with 
Bibles in their own language. The next object that came before 
them was the question of furnishing the Chiaiese with the Bible. 
Dr. Antonio Montucci, who had given some attention to the 
Chinese language, drew the attention of the Committee to> the 
existence of the Manuscript Harmony in the British Museum^ 
before mentioned. Should it be thought expedient to print it^ 
he offered his service as editor ; earnestly recommending its 
publicadon, “for the benefit of three hundred millions of people.” 
The Committee were to some extent prepared for such a proposal^ 
by the recent perusal of Mr. Mosely memoir ; and they 
forthwith set on foot the necessary preliminary inquiries. On 
procuring estimates for the printing, however, the extraordinary 
price proposed was such as to decide them to abandon the 
enterprise, for the time ; one thousand copies being estimated at 
little less than two thousand five hundred pounds, and five 
thousand copies at more than six thousand pounds. 

t Tliic liie aiid Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward london, 1859. p. 245, 
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It will be sceiij however, that the Manuscript Harmoir; was not 
altogether fruitless. From an early period in the history of the 
London Missionary Society, some of the founders, in their 
benevolent review of the state of the heathen world, had in 
anticipation extended their operations to China, scarcely second 
in importance to any other nation, as being the domixiant power 
in Eastern Asia, and containing about a third of the world^s 
population. To many the difficulties of such a project appeared 
altogether appalling; and so imperfect was the knowledge gene- 
rally possessed regarding China, that some doubted the practica- 
bility of acquiring the language to any tolerable degree. . 

A mission to China was proposed, however, and warmly ap- 
proved by the Directors. The more immediate object proposed to 
this mission was the acquisition of the language, and the translation 
of the Scriptures. About the end of 1804, Robert Morrison, 
then a missionary candidate, was appointed to China as his 
station, and proved to be the right man in the right place. The 
Manuscript Harmony was placed in his hands, and with the 
assistance of Yong Sam-tak, a Chinese then in London, he 
transcribed the whole and this formed the basis of his future 
work. 

So little favour did the object of his mission receive at first from 
the East India Company, that Morrison was refused a passage by 
their ships, and found it necessary to proceed to New York, 
where he shipped for China. On September 4th, 1807, he 
reached his destination, and from that time set himself with 
untiring zeal to^vards the completion of the translation. Many 
of the gentlemen of the Company’s factory at Canton looked with 
much jealousy and fear upon Morrison’s translatorial advances, 
while others were favourable to the project. The remarks of Mr. 
Roberts, the chief of the English Factory, while on his death- 
bed, do honour to that gentleman, and are worthy of the 
representative of a Christian nation. His words were: — see 
not why ^mur translating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese 
language might not be avowed, if occasion called for it. We 
could v/ith reason answer the Chinese thus : — ‘This volume we 
deem the best of books. Mr. Morrison happens to be able and 
wdlling to render it into your language, in order that it may be legi- 
ble to you ; your approval or disapproval of it rests entirely with 
yourselves ; we conceive he has done a good work.’ ” Morrison 
continued single-handed at his work till the summer of 1813, 

1 Morrison’s MS. in still in the library of the Morrison Education Society at 
Hongkong, 
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when he was joined by the Rev. W. Milne ; but through the 
jealousy of the Macao government, the latter was obliged to leave 
China a few days after his arrival. The two friends continued to 
prosecute the translation in conjunction, however, though not 
together, one being in China and the other at Malacca. Each 
taking separate books, and the w^hole passing finally under the 
revising hand of Morrison, the complete Bible was brought to a 
termination in 1822; but before it had issued from the press, 
Dr. Milne was called to his rest in June of the same year. 
The following year the complete work was in type, being the 
second entire version published within two years. This was 
the result of seventeen years of close application, severe toil, 
much anxiety, and believing prayer, on the part of the first 
Protestant missionary to China, in the face of extraordinary 
difficulties and discouragements; having been ably assi^ted in 
his arduous labour during part of the time by the 
zealous Milne, who eventually succumbed under the severity of 
the toil, Morrison gave due and accurate credit to Milne for the 
share he had in the work ; at the same time acknowledging the 
obligation he was under to the manuscript in the British Museum. 
Still he never gave this out as a perfect translation. It is indeed 
a remarkable production, as being chiefly the work of two Euro- 
pean missionaries ; for the native assistants who aided them in 
their work, it is to be believed, were not of very high standing in 
the literary scale. Under the circumstances, we cannot too highly 
value the efforts of Morrison and Milne, while every Chinese 
scholar must be conscious of the deficiencies of their version. 
As might be expected, the attempt to render it literal, 
has degenerated into a style of composition intolerably 
unidiomatic, and disfigured by a profusion of barbarisms. It is, 
however, faithful ; and while it cannot be expected to rank 
among the literary productions of the empire, or to be accept- 
able to the fastidious taste of native scholars, yet we have reason 
to believe that it has been instrumental in shedding the light of 
divine truth on the minds of many of the votaries of paganism. 

Soon after MorrisotPs return from England in 1826, he 
entered into correspondence regarding the version, with the Rev. 
W. H. Medhurst, wdio had been about ten years in the China 
Mission, the result of which was an invitation to the latter to 
attempt a new translation. But doubting at that time his own 
proficiency, Dr. , Medhurst tells us, and conceiving that while 
Dr. Morrison lived, he would be the fittest person to set about the 
work, he gave up all idea of prosecuting the scheme any further, 
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until circumstances and necessities again forced the subject on his 
attention. The importance of a thorough revision and correction^ 
however, seems to have struck Morrison with greater force, the 
longer he continued in the mission field, and with that candour 
and disinterested truthfulness which ever marked his course, he 
was ready to sanction any steps which might be taken for the 
improvement of the version. His son, John Robert Morrison, 
shewed great aptitude in acquiring the Chinese language ; and 
it was the expressed hope of the father that at some future 
day» he might revise Morrison and Milners version of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

A new and handsome edition of the Bible was issued about 
1830 ; but, with the exception of a few slight verbal alterations, 
it does not appear to have undergone much emendation or 
revision. Notwithstanding the great encouragement which had 
been received, however, it was felt that much still remained to be 
done, in order to render the Word of Life into that free and 
intelligible style that we have it in every European language. 
The missionaries who were engaged in explaining the Scriptures 
to enquirers became painfully sensible of the difficulties they had 
to cope with, in bringing the Chinese to understand the sense of 
God^s word. Their misapprehension of the true meaning, and the 
disposition they frequently manifested to put a wrong construction 
on what appeared to the missionaries the plainest passages, greatly 
disturbed the minds of their instructors. Some of these difficulties 
doubtless originated in the nature of the subject, and will 
continue to present themselves after the most perfect translation, 
until worn down by a more familiar acquaintance with Christian 
truth. But the chief drawback in the first translation was its 
excessively unidiomatical style, and the great and needless 
abundance of barbarisms. 

In accordance with the wish above stated, Dr. Morrison 
proposed that his son should undertake the revision ; in which 
he was supported by the American Bible Society, That body 
had actually made provision for sustaining Mr. J. R. Morrison in 
the undertaking, and were determined to carry him through 
with it at any expense, when the death of Dr. Morrison entirely 
disarranged the plan ; for the son having succeeded to his father^s 
office as Government Translator, had little time comparatively to 
devote to the object. 

Practical measures were then adopted, however, for securing 
a new translation, and no one was better qualified for the work 
than Mr. Medhurst, who was at Canton at the time. Associated 
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with him in the work were the Rev. C. GuUiaff, and the Rev* 
K. C. Bridgman ; while Mr. J. R. Morrison devoted what time 
he could spare from his official duties to aid in perfecting the 
translation. With the assistance of several native scholars, these 
gentlemen completed the New Testament before the end of 
1835 ; after which, by the concurrent advice of the brethren, it 
was put to press in three different places — Singapore, Serampore 
and Batavia. 

The following year, circumstances having rendered it neces- 
sary that Air. Aledhurst should return to England, the joint 
labours of the translators were in a measure arrested ; but not 
bef n-e they had reached the end of Joshua. It was then agreed 
that the several portions of the remainder should be allotted to 
Air. Aledhurst and Mr. Gutzlaff, who should transmit their 
respective portions to each other, for the inspection of all parties 
engaged. 

While ill England, Mr. Medhurst used all his influence with 
the Loudon Mis.sionary and Bible Societies, to get them to 
sanction a new translation ; but the high respect entertained for 
the attainments of Morrison, together with the counter influence 
at work, had the effect of frustrating Mr. Medhurst^s design ; 
and the Directors, failing to appreciate the arguments used 
against the work of Alorrison, refused to adopt the newly pro- 
posed version. In this they evidently fell into an error, for the 
work of Medhurst was a decided improvement on the former. 
The way was preparing however ; the old version was being 
tested, and time was given for the formation of opinions ; new 
sinologues were entering the field and acquiring qualifications, 
fitting them to engage in the work ; while political events were 
about to open the way for the entrance of missionaries into 
China, and enable them to procure native assistance of a far 
higher standard than could be got in the Straits Settlements, or 
even at Canton under the old arrangement. By the efforts and 
enterprise of Mr. Gutzlaff, the new translation of the Old Testa- 
ment was completed and published. 

The zeal and devotion of the Rev. S. Dyer to the mission 
cause is well known, and from the time of his arrival in the 
Straits in 1827, he was a diligent student of the Chinese Bible, 
losing no opportunity of commending it to the Chinese within 
his reach. While engaged in the duties of his vocation, he was 
gradually led to see the imperfections of the existing version, and 
became more and more impressed with the importance and 
necessity of a thorough revision. Every object of pursuit with 
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him seems to have been brought to bear on this subject, atid tide 
productions of his pen shew the deep interest he took in it. In 
1839, he had occasion to visit England, and while there took 
every opportunity of urging upon the Bible and Missionary 
Societies the necessity of a thorough revision ; and was so far 
successful as to induce a feeling in favour of the long cherished 
scheme. 

Soon after this a new field of enterprise was opened for the 
servants of Christ in China. By the treaties of 1843, ports> 
were made accessible to foreign residents, and the island of 
Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain. Most of the missionaries 
from the Straits removed to China; and, under the circumstances, 
a conference of the various denominations was resolved on, to 
take into consideration the state of the Chinese versions of the 
Scriptures. 

Four Societies were represented, one English, twm American 
and one local ; and the result of six meetings was the allotment 
of the New Testament in five portions to be translated by the 
missionaries at the respective ports, subject to a final revision 
in concert. 

In the summer of 1847, the work of the several local Com- 
mittees being in an advanced stage, a general Committee of 
Delegates from the severals ports was convoked and met at the 
house of Dr. Medhurst at Shanghai in June. With the ex- 
ception of a few months the same year, during which there was 
a cessation, the work was continued without intermission till the 
24th July, 1850, when the New Testament was brought to a 
completion, and the labours of the Committee ended. Day 
after day the Committee met at the house of Dr. Medhurst, the 
President, aided by the co-operation of four or five native scholars, 
some of them men of superior qualifications. The proceedings 
are thus described by the Rev. W. C. Milne, a member of the 
Committee : — “ Under the able and skilful leadership of this 
linguist, who was elected as Chairman, the translatorial engage- 
ments of the delegation were commenced upon the New Testa- 
ment, following the ‘ Textus receptus,* in deference to the Bible 
Society’s suggestion. Our sessions occurred daily, opened with 
reading a portion of the Sacred Scriptures and prayer, and 
extended from 10 o’clock A.M, to half-past 2 o’clock P.M. The 
method of proceeding in Committee was to consider verse by 
verse, word by word, allowing each individual opportunity to 
propose any alteration that he might deem desirable. The 
several members of the delegation had their native tutors with 
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them, three of whom continued with us for six years in our daily 
sittings, rendering most valuable assistance. Each day before 
adjournment, the portion of the Scripture to be considered at the 
next meeting was specified, and a rough draught of its translation 
offered by the Chairman, so that each member might duly 
examine and compare the same.” ^ 

A few days after its completion, it was formally given out, 
with the imprimatur of the Delegates, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Boone, 
Rev. Drs. Medhurst and Bridgman and the Revs. J. Stronach 
and W. C. Milne ; the work of the Committee having been thus 
finally brought to a close ; and the result of their labours, the 
admirable translation known as the Delegates^ version, which has 
since been so extensively circulated. 

Soon after this, another Committee of Delegates was assembled 
at Shanghai for the translation of the Old Testament ; but after 
a few months a division took place among the members, and the 
result gave rise to two versions instead of one. One was carried 
through by the Revs. Dr. Medhurst, J. Stronach and W. C. 
Milne, and completed in 1853, uniform in style with the 
Delegates^ version of the New Testament. Contemporaneously 
with the preceding, the Revs. Dr. Bridgman and Mr. Culbertson 
were engaged in a translation of the whole Bible, differing 
somewhat in style. With the exception of intervals, during which 
they each visited their native land, the work was continued till 
its completion in 1862 ; this being the fifth complete translation 
of the Bible into the Chinese language. 

Dr. Marshman’s translation of the Bible was specially used 
by the Baptist missionaries ; but increasing dissatisfaction with 
the version induced the American Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions to send out the Rev. Josiah Goddard, with a special 
view to carry through a new translation. Ill health and various 
missionary duties combined to retard the progress of his work. 
The New Testament was completed by him, and printed in 1853. 
The following year he died at Ningpo, while engaged in his 
labours on the Old Testament, the translation of which has since 
been carried on by the Rev. Dr. Dean, of Bangkok. 

The Rev. T. H. Hudson, of Ningpo, has for many years been 
occupied with a revision of the New Testament, which has recently 
been brought to a completion and published. 

The only other translation of the New Testament in the 
book style of which I am aware is that by the Russian Mission, 
published at Peking in 1864. 

1 Life in China, pp 504, 505. 
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Besides the Old Testament, ^ it may be mentioned that Gnlz- 
laff published a modification of Medhurst^s version of the N^w 
Testament, or rather the version upon which they had been 
working in concert. This went through some ten or more editions,- 
being each time revised under,, the superintendence of Dr. 
Gutziaff, 

It was one of the eariiej- editions of this '' that was ultimately 
“'printed by the T‘ae~phng rebels. At first they published it in its 
original purity, but in subsequent editions it was much altered b}?- 
members of their own fraternity. 

The Old Testament w’'as partially published by them, but 
never completed I believe. 

Next to the literary versions, the most important of the 
dialects is the Mandarin, as being the colloquial medium of a large 
proportion of the people of China, Scarcely had Dr. Medhurst 
completed his labours on the Old Testament, when he commenced 
a translation of the New Testament into the Mandarin language, 
in concert with the Rev. J. Stronaclt. This \vas fii'st published 
in 1856. ' 

A Committee has been engaged for the last three years in 
Peking oh a new version into the Mandarin, suited more partic- 
ularly to the northern part of China. Another year will probably 
. see the completion of the work. 

The whole New Testament has been published in the Ningpo 
dialect ; aiid several editions of the -New Testament in the Fuh- 
chow Amoy dialects have beeu cpiit through the press. 

Detached portions of the Scriptures have also been publislied 
in several other dialects. 

Such is a very summary outline of the st^^es by which Bible 
translation in China has reached its present state of perfection ; 
and it is hazarding nothing to say. that as a literary composition, 
and a faithful transcript of the original, it stands u'nsurpassed in 
the history of-tran^tions into Chinese.^ 

We deem it a great thing to have a good version of the 
.Scriptures, hut this is oo| the ultimate iim. It is one thing 
to have the book, and another to be able to cin.ulate it. 
Indispensable as is the former, the latter is the great object 
which Christian philanthropists have kept in view iroiu tl e 
beginning ; and for this end the various jBible iijoeieties v>t Great’ 
Britain and America b'jve contributed liberally tiieir funds. 

In the early days of the China Missson, the printing and 
circulation of the Scriptures, even on the borders of the eaupn e, 
was a question of penalties^ stripes and imprisuiiineiif , anti n wasi 
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found necessary to remove to Malacca, or some place outside the 
empire, in order to carry on the printing to any great extent, 
The first tour made for the circulation of the Scriptures among 
the Chinese was by the Rev. W. Milne in 1S14. On that occa 
sion h^ visited Rhio, Banca, Java and the islands of the Malayan 
Archipelago, and distributed several hundred Testaments among 
the Chinese settlers. The work was carried on for years by the 
missionaries at the various stations, several of whom made special 
voyages in the interest of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
But the importance of the operations assumed such a magnitude 
in the eyes of Dn Morrison, that 4 ti 18^24 he made an earnest 
request to the Society that a special Agent might be employed 
in promoting their interest in that quarter; a proposal which 
was cordially seconded by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, the 
Governor of Sumatra. Although the request was approved by 
the directors, the matter had to stand over for several years, till 
Mr. Lay went out as their Agent, and arrived at Macao towards 
the close of 1836. The difficulty of gaining access however to the 
mainland of China was such as entirely to cripple his efforts 
regarding that country, and after nearly three years spent in the 
Straits and among the islands chiefly, he retui ned to England. 
Events were progressing, however, towards the opening of the 
country. By the treaty of Nanking, five ports were made accesible, 
and at each of these the representatives of Missionary Societies 
were established. 

In 1854 a remarkable concurrence of events took place 
While the Christian public of England were celebrating the 
Jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, news was arriv- 
ing from China of the great revolutionary movement that was in 
progress. The fact that a powerful party, in successful revolt, 
was maintaining the cardinal points of the Christian faith, and 
actually printing and publishing the Christian Scriptures, was 
sufficient to draw forth the religious sympathy of Clu istians. At 
the period alluded to, when it \vas thoughl; the country would 
s|?eedily be thrown open to Christian teachers, the .Rev. J. Augell 
.James, one of oldest and warmest friend, -r oi'tijv .Ibble Society, 
came, forward noth a proposal to raise a fund to supply China with 
n mtilion copies of the New Testament. Tiie call was warmly 
responded to, and tlie funds were raised without difficulty. A 
large portion of the million was printed, and native colporteurs 
^ were employed in vaarious parts of China, under the immediate 
direction of the missionaries ; but the circulation did not advance 
so rapidly as had beeti expected. 
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!86j, the British and Foreign Bible Society again adopted 
the plirn of appointin'^ a special Agent to take the charge of their 
ats.iHs in ChijKi, where he arrived about the end of the year 
Having already had some experience in circuiating books among 
tlf& people, he was impressed with the disadvantages of a gratuit 
ou;s distribution, and felt that if the natives could be got to give 
a small price for the books, it would be beneficial in several 
l espects. But the matter had to be tested, and while he was fully 
convinced of the importance of the principle of sale, he was b]/ no 
means sure of success. A trial however soon decided the question, 
and it was found that the the principle of sale for a small sum was 
far more practicable than gratuitous distribution. Native colpor- 
teurs have been appointed at Peking, Tientsin, Kewkeang, Han- 
kow, Shanghai, Fuhchow, Amoy, Hongkong, Canton and at several 
points in the interior 6f the province. Most of these natives 
travel over the country by themselves ; but it has been found 
profitable sometimes to have Europeans accompanied by Chinese : 
and two or three have accordingly been engaged in this service. 
The object of the Society is to send the Scriptures to every corner 
of the empire, and keeping this in view, instead of mere desultory 
efforts, it has been the Agent’s plan fo go methodicariy over the 
country by means of his various employees, as far as the scheme 
is practicable, leaving no tpwn» city or village, without an offer of 
the . Scriptures. The price has been fixed so low as to place it 
within reach of almost the poorest to obtain at least a Gospel, if 
they cannot purchase a complete New Testament, and yet high 
enough to cut off the probability of people purchasing them for 
improper uses. We have thus an excellent means of testing how 
far the people really desire the books for their own sake ; and 
after some four years\experience I havi? no hesitation in saying 
that there is a very general desire on the part of the people to 
obtain our books. 

Thirteen^ out of eighteen provinces have thus been visited 
by our agency. In some of these, our operations have as yet been 
very limited; in others, there are few cities or towns where^the 
Scriptures have not been circulated. Of the 26.7 prefectures and 
departments into which the whole empire is divided, we have 
introduced our book into more than a third. In the provinces 
south of Chekiang, the selling system has scarcely been adopted, 
and my statistics from those parts are not very precise. But from 
Fuhkien northward, our circulation has been entirely by sale; and 
on that principle the New Testament has already been largely 
l ,tMs article was read to the meeting, the writer, hits made a tear througls 
wo other-provinces. ", ■ 


distrifected in more than-thre^ .hiitidred walleii cities, bdsM 
abotit 1200 towns and . villages in. ail, upwards of two bpniredt^^ 
sand volumes during the past four years. ■ 

These statements refer artogether to the agency of , the British 
and Foreign Bible Society;' but the result .will, be greatly augment- 
ed, if we consider the labours- of the Hev.' A* Williamson, the Agent 
of the National. Bible Society ■ of. 'Scotland, whose appointment 
dates from the, same period... ■Besides these,, a number of coi- 
porteurshave been actively engageddp the service of the American 
Bible Society for some years past ; and although I do not know 
the extent of their cireulation, there is reason, to believe that they 
have been earnest and diligent in the work. 

By the general voice of Christendom, the Bible is acknowleged 
to be the Word of God. I believe that voice is not mistaken, 
Entertaining such a behef, I rejoice in maintaining the principle 
of our Society, which is to eircuiate the Bible without note or 
comment; and since the commencement of my agency, I have 
never dist ributed a p^ge of other matter along with it. In thus 
prohibiting the distribution of other books by those engjiged in 
the service of the Society, we wish the Chinese to see that we do 
not place it on the same footing as tracts or other books: without 
depreciating other works, we wish them to Understand that this is 
a book apart, and that we give it out as infallible-— a predicate we 
refuse to any mere human composition. I believe the Bible is 
ftted by Him whose Word it is to raise mankind from the lowest" 
depths, and that it is the right of everjr man and woman in the 
w’orld to possess it. While by no means ignoring the efficacy and 
neeessity of the Holy Spirit, to apply the truth to the heart and 
conscience, I yet believe there is a power inherent in the very 
words of Scripture; and that we’ may legitimately look for results 
from its perusal which no other book warrants us to expect. I 
believe in the value of disseniinatinn a knowledge of th^ arts and 
sciences, and secular learning of every kind, — believe in the 
progress of civilization, — I believe m the advancement of 
merce; but without the Word of God, I believe all these 
appliances will be powerless to raise the people in the social scale. 

As Christians of ail . denominations hold the Bible to be the 
Word of God, when we meet together on this platform, we cm 
happily lay aside denominational differences. Not only does this 
apply to the various bodies into which the Protestant Church 
divided, but also to the Church of Rome and the Greek Church ; 
for we ail unite in this article of faith. This was re^markabiy 
iliiistrated at the late Paris Exhibition, where tbeiSpciety opened 
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a stofe, for the distribution of its wares. Moreover Vv'e can com- 
mend the Bible to any intelligent Mohammedan^ without olFending* 
his.prejudicesj if he is familiar with the Koran;; for the Scriptures 
are there habitually acknowledged and tacitly approve^!. I'hese 
form a very numerous class of the Chinese population ; and while 
it is easy to conceive how they might be. irritated h\- mere polemic 
essaySy it is a great advantage to have this comtuori ground to 
meet them' on.. 

The Chinese at large, as a people, are well able to appreciate 
our efforts in this direction ; for it is no novelty with them to 
circulate books for the advancement of nioraiity and religion. 
They are a reading people, and naturall)^ anxious to obtain books. 
We merely take advantage of this* inquisitive spirit, to put into 
their hands a book of inestimable^ value ; and look to God to give 
his blessing on the transaction. So accustomed are they to 
meet with missionaries first, engaged in this work, that in some 
of the more distant regions, they unconsciously imbibe the notion 
that all foreigners come ou the same errand ; and hence a kindly 
feeling is generated, which only waits to be drawn out and cultivated, 
by the reciprocation of a genial bearing towards them. I do not 
ignore the difficulties of opening up new ground having had 
experience in that matter;, but what I say is, that the tendency of 
our work is to conciliate the fears and apprehensions of a suspicious 
people; and thus y/hiie we are imparting to them what we conceive 
to be the greatest boon, we are actualty the pioneers in opening 
up the country to foreign intercourse. 
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, It hcis been said that in a despotic empire, insurrections are 
the eruptions upon the surface of the body politic, which mark 
the working of humours within, and that they are the reforms of 
those governments, while banditti are the opposition party ^ That 
possessors of an arbitrary power like the rulers of China, whose 
policy it is to withhold from the people ail participation in politic 
cal authority, should cherish a distrust of popular assemblages, is 
but naturaL That they do so is a fact, indications of which are 
apparent, in the vigilant system of espionage which has come to 
maturity under the present monarchy, in the edicts which are issued 
from time, to time and especialhr in the nicely graduated code of 
laws which have found a place on the statute book. The result of 
this policy, however, has been iri some respects far from satisfactory, 
having tended to aggravate the evil it wa» proposed to suppress • 
for while public assemblies have been carefully kept down, 
secret societies have become numerous and threatening ; these in 
their turn have called forth legislative acts of a more stringent 
character ; and withal, the more severe the prohibitions, the more 
the secret associations seem to have grown and gathered strength. 
Somfe of these societies are said to be innocent in their object j 
others are decidedly immoral and vicious, being merely a shield 
for the members to practise, with impunity, crimes of the most 
revolting character ; one, if not more, exists with the avowed ob- 
ject of subverting the present dynasty. 

One of the latter-class which has several times played a con- 
spicuous art on the page of history, the Peh ken Kemu^ 

u water-lily sect is apparently coeval with the present 

' l Qmm 
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dynasty, for we find in the Ta-tsing leuh 4 e^ Penal 

code of the Manchu dynasty,” the section on ” Magicians, Leaders 
of Sects, and leachers of false Doctrines” gives the name of this, 
together with Me 4 ik fiih kmuo, ^*Sect of Maitreya 

Buddha” Mmg-t$un keaou^ “Sect of the intelligent and 

honourable,” and Pek-yun tmng, “White cloud institu- 

tion the chiefs of which several associations are made liable to 
the penalty of strangulation, and the members to receive looo 
blows and be transported 3,000 />?. 

The existence of the above fraternity at the commencement 
of last century, and the jealous eye by which they were looked upon 
by the sovereign power, is shown in the fact that the Fch-leen 
keaou^ and{iQ§^ VVun 4 teang keaou^ “Fragrance^perceivingsect ” 
are both proscribed in the Amplification of the 7th Text of the 
miJ S/mng-yUy “ Sacred Edict/ ’ published by the emperor Yung 
cliing in 1734.. 

Aware of the existence of this body and their obviously hosti’e 
interUions, the ruling authorities must have felt their proximity 
to be a very thorn in the flesh ; aitliough no outbreak of a serious 
nature had taken place, until the rise of that insurrection which 
menaced the government at the beginning of the reign of Kea- 
kbng, and kept the five provinces of Sze-chuen, Kan-suh, Shen-se, 
Hoo-peh and Hoo-nan in a state of war and anarchy for 
eight years in succession, but was at last put down by the imperial 
troops. 

The sect received a temporary check in this suppression, but 
it was not by any means annihilated, for in 1812, a plot had been 
conceived by them for a movement on a grand scale, to begin with 
a rising in Honan, an attack upon the palace at Pe-king, and also 
upon the emperor Kea-k*ing himself, while returning from his 
summer excursion to JehoL The life of the emperor -ivas at 
this time saved, in consequence, of the rain having detained him 
on the way ; and the attack on the place by seventy of the sect 
proved unsuccessful, the future emperor, then Meen-ning having 
distinguished himself on the occasion, killing two of them whh 
his own hand. 

In has been said that from this time, the society changed its 
name to that of San-ho hmiy^ “ Triad societyV’ but this 

is' probably a mistake, for although many of its members may 
have sheltered themselves in this latter, from the relentless spirit 
of vengeance which Kea-khng ever after seems to have manifested 
towards them, and although they never after appear in any overt 

t C/mese Repository^ Vol. ‘IV. p 4^0. 
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y*?t \vt‘ do occasionally hear of their existence, and - even 
diown to the end of his reiga, we find this emperor oppressed 
with a suspicion of their rising. One of the last acts of his reign 
is but poorly adapted to illustrate the high ‘sounding epithet of 
Benevolent, with which lie was honoured after death. In his 
s^eal for the destruction of every vestige of this sect, he caused 
a man to be put to death in 1819, who had been banished to the 
froiuier when a child of four years old on account of his father’s 
connexion with the body. This atrocity, it was said, was com- 
mitted v;ith the view of “ cutting off a sprout of rebellion.'” 

The bitter hatred which was thus generated in the heart of 
Kea-khng was not confined to this sect, but extended itself to 
every kind of society or association not b}^ law established, or at 
least sanctioned. Exen the Roman Catholics had to suffer under 
the hand of persecution ; many native Christians were pursued 
to the death, and a B'rench missionary w^as called to seal his 
testimony with his blood in 1820,® 

In the year 1821, a clause was inserted in the section on 
False doctrines, etc.,” in the Penal Code, to the effect that the 
leaders of the Peh-yang keaou^ ‘‘White Bright sect,*” 

Feh 4 een keaon, and Pa-ku^a keaou^ “ Eight diagram 

sect,” should be liable to immediate strangulation, and the 
members, according to the degrees of their guilt, be given to . 
Mohammedan Begs as slaves, or transported ; and further that 
for the Ihmgyajig kemn, “ Red Bright sect,” and such 

other .sects as are not in the habit of using spells, the members be 
transported to Woodoo-muh-tsze. 

After the Pek-leen keaou^ the next in importance, and which 
seeems now? to have succeeded the other in its influence,, is the 
Triad Society mentioned above. This society is known by a 
number of other designations, such as Jct&'iT hwuy^ or 

hwuy, “Heaven and hearth Society,” ‘ 

Hung kea, or Hmighea^ “The Hung family,” 

Seaou-taGU “ The Dagger society,” etc. ; but whether these 
are all synonymes, or names of different branches of the same 
society, is not very clear. 

In the 18 th volume of the Chinesie Rtpfii^iiory \% a notice of 
the origin of this society, which gives a good deal of information 
respecting many things connected with them ; but most of the 
narrative portion bears so much of an air of allegory with it, that 
one is apt to hesitate before receiving it as authentic history. In 
a Intbglhirttse Gkomr^ Vol II p. 230, 

3 Eub-Ckkuiw Gimmr^ .YolJ Ik p. 4*4» 
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that account we are tola that the society took its rise in Foh-ldenj 
on the 25th day of the 5th month, 1674 • the object of their com- 
pact being to avenge the murder of their brethren by the present 
dynasty. In 1736, they were dispersed into various parts of the 
empire, having previously agreed upon certain signs by which 
they might be known to each other, until the day of vengeance 
shall arrive, when they are all to march to Nanking, and establish \ 

the ancient Chinese dynasty upon the throne. Ever since the 
time of their dispersion, the scattered members have been bound 
; together by a kind of Freemasonry, using certain private signals 

i whereby to recognize each other, meeting together at nights 

I when certain ceremonies are performed known only to the con- 

,1 federates, and initiating new members under the most solemn 

I pledges. The 36 oaths taken by the novitiates, and the symbolical 

I names of various parts of the rites are given in the article above 

I alluded to, and to these we shall refer below. D'r. Gutzlaff con- 

sidered this society so formidable in its character, that should 
it combine with the other political! associations in existence, it 
would form a strong barrier against foreign encroachment. 

In the Pen4 Code, under the Section on Rebellion, in the 
edition published in 1801, one of the clauses states that “All those 
vagabond and disorderly persons who have been known to as- 
semble together, and commit robberies and other acts of violence, 
under the designation of the ^ Heaven and Earth Society ^ shall 
upon seizure and conviction, suffer death by being beheaded ; and 
those who have been induced to accompany them, and aid and 
abet, shall suffer death by being strangled.* , 

In 1810, a clause was inserted in the same section, stating 
that the lawless banditti of Fuh-kien and Kwang-tung are fonning* 
plots and have resuscitated the T’ien-ti hwuy, Triad 

Society/’ &c. 

This body seems to have gained great strength during the 
reign of Kea-k’ing, and in 1817, Yuen-yuen, governor of Canton ^ 
who vigorously exerted himself for its suppression, succeeded in 
capturing from two to three thousand of its members. 

In 1819, Woo, the lieutenant-governor of Hoo-nao, in a 
memorial to the throne, complains of the pernicious influence of 
the T’ien-ti hwuy, “ Triad Society ” of the Kwaiig pro- 
vinces, stating that it had extended as far as Yung-chow in 

Hoo-nan, being known also by the names Tan-tsze hwuy, 

Sons of Toil Society/’ and if H# Tring-i hwuy Equity of the 
feelings Society,” In 1 822, a memorial was sent up from the Board 
i Staujito»’s tE^latioa of the Penal Code, Appendix. 
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of Punishments, stating that one Wei Fung-jm ofYung^-ngan Chow 
was at the head of a confederacy, with which several of the sold- 
lets and officials, were connected, being united in brotherhood by the 
blood-drinking rite, and proposing that a special punishment should 
be appointed for soldiers and officials found guilty of this offence, be- 
ing lighter m character than that of belonging to the Triad Society* 

The iollowmg aceount by an eye-witness of one of the 
nocturnal meetings of the Tien-ti Hwuy, in the neighbourhood 
of Singapore, is given by Abdullah . . * . a Malay, well known to 
some gentlemen now in Shanghai, and said to be thoroughly 
trustworthy in his statements. What he relates occurred about 
the year 1824, He says that anxiety to gain satisfactory inform- 
ation respecting the proceedings of the Society led him to 
ingratiate himself with a Chinaman, one of the members, who 
agreed to take him to the place of meeting and give him an 
opportuity of witnessing their proceedings. After describing his 
journey to the place by short cuts over stumps of trees, across 
swamps and through water, &c., arrived at his destinatioa. he says, — 
“ There were three large sheds, one ot them was about 30 fathoms 
in length, and full of people. When vve were close to this Bangsal^ 
my friend said, * Mr. Abdullah keep very quiet, and assume an air 
of stupidity^ Soon about 20 dogs commenced to bark at us, I was 
afraid at seeing so many of them together, but my friend called to 
the people in the bmgsaly some of whom came out, and quieted 
the dogs. The bangsal was surrounded with a ditch, about three 
fathoms wide, and opposite the doors there were drawbridges, so 
that they might remove the bridge, and prevent people coming 
over without leave. When my friend was observed, three men 
brought the bridge and placed it over the ditch, so that we 
passed over it. On arriving at the other side there were also 
two or three pit-falls, over which were placed marks, but if 
any came, .who did not know these marks, they might fall into 
a pit. The pits were about thre^ fathoms deep, over the top 
was a slight wicker frame, cm which dry plantain leaves were spread, 
and over sods were laid, so as to be exactly like the surround- 
ing ground. Some people came and led us into the bangsal^ 
Inside I saw hundreds of lamps on the right and left, with people 
smoking opium All round the bangsal there were heaps of 
sharpened stakes, and inside arms were arranged,; the sharpened 
stakes were used for throwing at an enemy. There were also 
plenty of swords, and bucklers and sticks,, a fathom long, sharpened 
at the end like a dart, which were resting against the wal 
in bundles. 

I Malay word for a slied. . 
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I asked my friend quietly, “Is this the place he said “Yes,' 
this is one place, there are live or six others larger than this, and 
farther inland, but to-night the people will assemble here, as this 
is the place where new members are received, and Mr. Abdi^l^ih 
will have an opportunity .of seeing the ceremony, iis they have 
just got five whom they initencl to initiate this evening, for the 
Hoeys of Singapore are very bold and daring in forcing people 
to join their society/’ I then asked, “Where shall we remain 
this evening?” He said, “1 will get a place in the chamber of a 
friend, at one side of the bangsaL^] ■ • 

In the evening a drum was beaten, the sound of which was 
heard at a great distance, and^ soon after, the people began to 
collect. Ill my opinion there were 500 or 600 people in the 
bangsal2il one time, and, of these, there wepe not twenty who were 
not opium smokers. When they were all. assembled, the noise in 
the bangsal was such as if people were fighting a battle. At 
this time I was taken to the chamber at the side, which had a 
curtain, and belonged to the secretary. I remained* here very 
quietly, tny friend brought some rice in a plantain leaf, a roast 
potato and two plantains. I ate in order to prevent me from 
being hungry during the night. In a short time my friend came, 
and said, “ Sit here quietly, there is a hole through which you can 
see, and be very careful, as the people will soon be ail collected.” 

1 asked him to come and sit with me, but he said, “ Don’t be afraid, 

I am an officer of the society, how can I be absent from the duty • 
which brought me here? I will come every now and then to 
see'you, but don’t be alarmed as no one will dare to molest you/’ 

I said “ Very well/’ 

About 7 o’clock they had all ai^rived and commenced to eat 
and drink spirits, which they did with a noise like a battle. In 
about an hour this finished,, whei^ they commenced to play on 
drums the music of which exceedingly loud. On this 
they all arranged themselves in order, sitting opposite the duin 
(idol), but I observed that their 'faces were as red as the bu/iga 
rayah^ from drunkenness. Among them all there was one chief, 
who sat on a lofty chair, with two men standing at his right, and two 
at his left. After them came eight men, with drawn swords, wlm 
arranged thetnselves at the right and left ; then V-ime ujie m.ui 
who burned paper in front of the idol (sacrifice), after him ca uo 
eight men, with drawn swords, who guarded a man with dishevelled 
hair, and without any upper garment, iti fact he had only a pair 
of trowsers. This man came in front of the chief, and bowed down, 
till his head touched the gfotiud, the armed men on the right and 
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left now advanced, shouting, and laid their swords on his neck, 
they remained siien% in this, „ position for a short time, when a 
man advanced to the candidates’ side ; the chief then spoke as 
follows in the Chinese language ; — “ Who are you^ and from 
whence come you ? Who are your father and mother? Are 
the}/ still alive or are they dead ?” These questions were explain- 
ed to the candidate by the man who stood at his side, and were 
answered as follows am such a one, of such a country, and 
my lather and mother are both dead,” even if his father and 
mother were alive, he wotdd be obliged to say they were dead, 
because no one whose father and mother are alive, can be ad- 
mitted into the society, as the existence of all those is as if they 
were dead to the world and its ties. The chief then said, “ Will 
you swear that your father and mother are dead ?” He answered, 

I will, ” and performed the oath, by burning paper in front of 
the idol, saying at the same time, My father and mother are 
dead,” The chief then said ** What have you come here for? 
Answer “ I wish to join the Then-te hwuy.” 

The chief then said You are deceiving, your thoughts are not 
as your speech,” Answer ** I will swear that I am good in faith,” 
**Tben swear.” The candidate then taking paper, burned ih 
while he repeated his asseitioii- The chief then said, “Are you 
acquainted with the rulesof the society?’^ ‘Answer “Yes, I under- 
stand that I am required to take an oath by drinking blood.” 

The chief then said something to which the following 
answer was made : — 

**1 promise not to divulge the secrets of this society to any 
one under penalty of death.” The chief said, ** Truly”* Answer 
** Truly,” A vessel was then brought, containing arrack and a 
. little blood from each of the members of the society, and. with a 
knife, was placed in front of the idoh The candidate then taking 
up the knife, made a slight, cut ih his finger, from which he 
allowed some bloixl to fall into the cup. The chief then said^ 
“ Drink in presence of Dafii Peking.” Tlie candidate then drank 
a small cupful, on which the chief and all the confederates drank 
a little, each in his turn. The chief then said ** To-morrow go to 
our Secretary, and ask him for a book, in that book you will find 
^1! our rules and secret signs ; you will paji^ one dollar for it.” 
The chief then rose, and himself raised the candidate from his 
prostrate position, and now being initiated, he can take his place 
among those who before would have considered him an enemy. 

In this way four members were admitted, and during the 
ccfcnioay, I wrote dovvn on paper every thitig which I saw goiiig 
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on.' My friend now came to die, and after haviitg asked if I 
was satisfied, went away. After three or four had bean admitted, 
they brought a man \¥ith hands tied with a cord, he was 
placed in front of the chief, and ordered to prostrate himself, but 
he remained erect. A mati then cjima and gave him ten or twenty 
blows with a bamboo, he was then asked if he would join the 
societ}*, he remained silent ; the cjuestion was repeated three or four 
times, without getting any answer. The chief made a sign to 
those who were armed with the drawn swords, they advanced 
and made a motion as if they were Jtbqut to cut off his head, 
indeed,- f thought he was killed, but the chief ordered them to 
des^ist, and agaiti asked if he would hecditic a member of the 
society, still he refused. The chief then ordered him to be 
stretched on the ground, aild iWo men came and beat him on the 
back willi bamboos. This beating frightened him greatly, but 
on being questioned again, he still refused, when the chief said 
To-morrow morning let him be pul to death,” They confined 
him for that' night, and' the next morning he was killed, in 
consequence of his not wishing to join the society. In this way 
how many tens of i:>eople have been murdered. Unfortunate 
people were taken with violence, at night in town, and to 
incr.easfii the innnbcr of members, were forced to join the society ; 
and if any of them dared to divulge the secrets, they would be 
put to death 'without mercy ; they could not escape, as wherever 
they went, they would meet members of tlie society 

Each member when he enters gets a book, in which are 
Written the rules and regulations and secret signs and marks of 
knowing each other, in eating, and by different ways, of wearing 
clothes, so that when one arrives as a stranger in any country, he 
•can easily make himself known to the brethren by these signs. 

By the time the occurrences I have described above were 
finished, it was 2 o'clock in the morning j they then blew a horn/' 
.and the people separated, some Avent to smoke opium, some to 
sleep, and some went down to town to rob. My friend soon 
came to look for me, and, seeing me, asked if I was not asleep, I 
said, ^*No, I donk feel sleepy,’^ but God alone knows how 
frightened I was. My friend sat down beside me, and explained 
every thing which had happened. He told me further that there 
were 200 men avKo had gone down to town in search of food, 
(to rob). When I heard this my fears increased, my heart 
' palpitated, and I wished for daydightt so that I might leave this 
ill-omened place, where I remained in fears. 

‘‘ Sure enough, on arriving in tqwn,.I heard that about 200 
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Chinese had come down iast night to Kampong Glam, armed, 
with their faces blackened, and with tens oi dammar torches, like 
a procession. They robbed the house of the Roman Catholic 
Padre. The Padre had no one in his house but the cook. The 
robbers divided, some watched in front,- and. some behind, while 
some entered the house. They found the Padre asleep, one man 
held his bauds and feet, while two others placed their swords at 
his neck, and deman<ied the key of his box. The Padre pointed 
out the keys, they opened the box and took all his property, a 
quantity of money and his clothes. By the tirhe they had 
Enished, those on guard it) the street blew their horn, when they 
all went away into the interior, except those who held the Padre, 
they remained with him till their companions had got off some 
distance, when they also left him. 

After I returned I could not remain satisfied till I informed 
Go /ernment of what I had seen and heard. Accordingly I went 
to Mr. Crawfurd and told him everything as related above ; when 
he heard me he was astonished, and said, How could you think 
of exposing your life to such danger ? It is a wonder you were 
not killed.’^ I said, “ If I had not done so, there would be no 
certain information, as there are different accounts of the T’ien-Te 
Hwuy,- but now, having myself seen things, there can be no 
mistake.” He said, “ That is very true, it is exactly the idea of 
Europeans,” He then said, “ And so there was a robbery last 
night, at the Roman Catholic Padre's house, in Karnpong Gram.” 
I said, Yes I heard so, but how can you remain quiet thus, the 
next time r 3 'Our own house will be attacked.” He said, That is 
true, but f think the road is too difficult to send people to catch 
the robbers, and on that account I remain quiet, but I will send 
a constable and some peons to look out for them.” I said, “ That 
is right, if you remain quiet, they will become holder.” I then 
made my compliments and left him, he went to the Police Office, 
and T went home. Aftervvaids hi ilie evening 1 heard that Mr, 
Crawfurd had ordered two constables with twelve peons, armed 
With swords, muskets, pistols, and some of them with their 
krisses, to go into the interior, to look for traces of the 
robbery, and, if possible, to recover the Padre's property. They 
started, and on arriving at the house half way, where I had 
stopped to refresh, they found a Chinaman just awakened, with 
his face blackened with ashes, and who was just going down to 
wash the ashes off, they took him into custody and brought him 
to town. When he was brought up at the Police Office, he 
'pretended to be dumb and refused to answer any questic^n 
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accordingly, as it was fate in the afternoon, he was remanded and 
sent to the prison at Tel uk Ayer. 

At about 2 o^clock the next morning, his friends, to the 
number of 200 or 300, came down armed, broke the prison and 
released him. Some of the rioters watched at the door,, others in 
the streets. All the peons who were on guard na?n away, each to 
save his owm life. The Constable in charge escaped through one 
of the upper windows. The prison, was broken, and the prisoner 
was carried away by his friends. In the mean time, the Constable 
and peons went to the Police Office, and oathe roll being caiied, 
not one was missing. Now for the first time, we heard of a night- 
watch being set ia tte streets of Singapore. After this news had 
been abroad two or three days, the T'ien-ti Hwuy again came 
down and attacked the Dhoby Ghaut and Campong Glam. There 
were 200 or 300 of them with dammar and bamboo torches, and 
with arms. When the peon who was stationed there saw this 
state of affairs he ran off, and about 30 or 40 of the robbers with 
arms, were set to watch the ends of the streets, and the rest com- 
menced to break open the doors of the houses, and collect the 
property of the Dhobies, the clothes entrusted to the Dhobies to 
wash were also taken. The owners of the houses were tied up to 
a post, and made to give up the keys of their boxes, and all the 
property worth taking was carried off, and, not one of the 
neighbours dared to open the doors, of their houses ; to see what 
the noise was about. One door was opened buc two of the man’s 
fingers were chopped off, and he quickly shut the door, and kept 
himself quiet in fear. The robbers chose certain houses, some 
they passed over, and indeed they did as they pleased. In this 
way matters remained ; sometimes every night, sometimes every 
other night, robberies were committed, till in about a week, the 
gun which was fired at 8 p.m., and 5 a.m. every day was lost. It 
disappeared in a wonderful way There was a sepoy, armed with 
a musket and regularly relieved, placed to guard it."* The gun, 
sepoy and musket were lost and have never till this day been 
heard of. Many were of opinion that this was also the work of 
the Chinese T'ien-ti Hwuy. 

About a fortnight after, there was a large Siamese junk, 
which was sailing into Singapore harbour, but as there was a 
strong head wind, the junk was anchored outside at Tanjong 
Katong- One night the T’ien-ti Hwuy came in great numbers 
in boats and boarded the junk j they attacked and killed many 
of the crew, and the rest jumped overboard. The pirates then 
edited all the portable things^ and loaded their boats as deeply 
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iis possible with them, and set off home. 1 shall not enlarge 
further on the conduct of the Chinese Theri*ti Hwoy in Singapore, 
they were exceedingly Geentious, and did as 'they pleased, without 
regard to decency or civihzed manners. 

Junrntri ()f the Indian AfehipeJago^ September, 1852. 

'fhe abo%’e extraec ds translated from the Malay by T. Brad- 
(leil, E^q. 

1)1 1829, a censor ‘tiieniorialized the emperor, stating that 
the numbers of the Triad . Society in^^Kiaiig-si, were such as to 
intimidate the authorities in the execution of justice; whereupon 
his majesty ordered the military to be employed for their sup- 
pression, ^ During the former part of the reign of Taou-kwang, 
the members of this soeiety were permitted to increase their 
numbers to a great extent in the southern provinces ; and by the 
unchecked depredations and continued annoyances which they 
practised, at last roused the Yaou,a wild mountain race, living 
on ihe Bv^rders of Kwan§-si and Hoo-nan, who goaded by their 
insults rose en m use and killed upwards of twenty of the frater- 
nity in 1831, This led to ah insurrection of the Yaou, which was 
suppressed after a few months campaign, many of the imperial 
troops and officials being found to be connected with the association.* 
Woo, the lieutenant-governor of Hoo-nan, memorializing the 
emperor on the subject, asserts that there are none of the Triad 
Society among the rebels. Taou-kwang. however, seems a little 
distrustful on this point, and replids with his vermiilion pencil : «•' 
How d t you certainly know that there are none of the Triad 
Society among them ? Hereafter when they are annihilated, and 
it is found out that there were Triad banditti among them, what 
will you do? Where will you hide yourself on the earth ?”* 
The society although existing with the avowed object of over- 
throwing the present Chinese dynasty seems to lose none of its 
energy or independence among the members who settle in foreign 
countries, and according to the testimony of Dr. GutzlafF in 1831, 
when ail the other Chinese residents in Siam were submitting with 
the most abject servility to the oppression Jof their Siamese rulers, 
the members of the Triad Society alone were able to make a 
stand against their exorbitant demands.^ The remarks of Dr. G., 
however, in this and other places are scarcely ig, keeping with his 
remarks on the Society in his Life of I'aou-kw^ang/^ he Says there 
speaking of this period, — *>The T'ien-ti Hwuy, or Triad Society,- 
/ Ckmess Repository^ Vol IV. p. 424 

% Chinese Repmk.ry'S[i:^,\,’<^,,’^^ 
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to- appear patriotic, would. stiil- talk about the usurpation of 
the Manchoos, and incite the people to shake off the yoke. 
These efforts, however, were very feeble, the plans bsidly concerted, 
and amongst all their political professions, there lilrked always a 
strong desire to rob ; vagabonds like these, therefore, were very 
soon put down, and the government recovered its ascendancy.” 

In 1831, the emperor ordered proclamations to be issued, 
offering free pardon to all who would recant, and give up tkerr 
connexion with this society. 

At Malacca and the neighbourhood of the Strlits, where 
Chinese settlers are numerous, the members of this body are under 
still less restraint in their lUwless proceedings than in China, and 
instances of oppression by them are . frequently brought to light. 
A case of the kind which occurred in 1833, is given in the Chinese 
Repository for that year, where a native of Fuh-kien having 
accumulated a little money by trade in Malacca, was so frequently 
assailed by insult and violence from th€ members of the Triad 
society, who demanded loans of money and extorted credit, that 
he was obliged* to quit che scene of persecution and return to his 
native land. The following account of the state of Chinese society 
in the Straits is given in the ChineU Repository for September 
1833, on the evidence of a Chinese who had just returned to his 
native land. Secret societies hax^e risen up in all the settlements. 
But they are all emanations of the TrimdSoeiefy. They have secret 
signs and dark phrases— a circumstance that identifies them all 
with that odious fraternity* Of late, there has arisen a very large 
stock of this society, consisting of a great many men, extremely 
powerful and violent. They have assumed the names of the 
Hat- shaft Hwuy.^ ^Uhe Sea and land-society ; and the t-hing hwuy^ 
“the Righteous rising society.” These two associations are scat- 
tered over all the settlements ; and they ail obey the order and 
restrictions of the heads of their respective societies, whom they 
C3.ll the great brother,^' This stock is dhnded into four, eighty 
or twelve great stems, as the case may be, and from these stems 
there issue scores of braneheSi Every stem and every branch 
has , its headman, who 1? designated senior brother, Emigrants 
from the hills of China are -called new-comers. As soon as 
they arrive at any settlement,. the brotherhood sends persons to 
invite them to join the confederacy* Jf they decline, the}^ are forth- 
with persecuted. However, the two above-named societies often 
wrangle, and if you ‘belong to the one and iibl: to the other, you 
are equally persecuted. Chinese coming from Bengal with a few 
hundred dollars, or a few thousands which they may have saved, 

' are inveigled by these banditti to go to the hills and enjoy them- 
selves in pleasure. When the strangers are brought to a solitary 
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place, they are probably destroyed, and their property plunder^, 
Thus half goes -to the society, and the other goes to the captors. 
Thus it has often, occurred and the local magistrates have got 
•some alight tidings of it, and have sent to seize the o&nders. But 
the customs of the settlement are defective. They require v/itiiesses 
before they dare convict of guilt. Thcydare not urge the question 
by torture j so that having one or two witnesses on ooe-side, and 
a. great multitude of sureties for the accused on |he other side, 
they will never convict. But the new comer is a solitary individu- 
al, and if his native townsmen feel for him and desire to redress 
his grievances, one person alone goes to the magistrate to lodge a 
a complaint, and hundreds or. thousands of the brotherhood will 
come forward to be surety for the accused. Often have the local 
magistrates been thus deceived and hoodwinked. And afterwards 
those Chinese who had indicated feeling on behalf of the stranger*, 
have been forced to leave the settlement speedily, to avoid the 
secret malice of the brotherhood. The editor adds, — ^“Of the 
truth of the above allegations we have no doubt These brother- 
hoods do not seem to aim at taking the external form' of a 
government ; but to avail themselves of the substance. They 
wish to be the ^gentlemen regulators^ for all poor Chinese, 
and to leave the gentlemen European govefnom and residents, 
in quiet possession of their titles and salaries. Fo’* the 
amount of horrible crime which such ^secret societies’ may 
commit, we refer our readers to a paper in the Asiatic Joutnal for 
May 1833,00 ^the Thugs of the Doaab.’ The Chinese Triad 
Society does not seem equal to them in cold-bloodbd murder ; but 
they also, now and then, darry off to the hills those who show them 
* dm^espeety and there dog them to death.’’ 

A branch of the Triad society was known to exist in Macao, 
■by the discovery of a nightly meeting of them in the burial ground 
belonging to the East India. Company, where, in their haste to' 
escape, they left behind them documents which fully proved the 
treasonable nature of their intentions; 

In a memorial. presented to the emperor in 1838, it is said,— 
Bands of men combine and join together, under the designations 
of Heaven and Earth Brotherhoods, Triad societies and such !rke. 
They carry off persons in order to extort ransoms from them -pthey 
falsely assume the character of.policemen pthey clandestinely build 
fast pulling boats,* professedly to guard the fields of grain, and these' 
they man with a crew of from ten to twenty -people, who cruise- 
along the rivers, violently plundering »the boats of travellers as 
they pass to andfro,or forcibly . carryingbff the wives anddaughters 
of tlie egg-boiit people. The inhabitants of the villages and ham- 
ktb fear .these robbers as they vvoifld tigers, and do not offer them 
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any resistaticey lesv they should ■ draw down their resentmeni:. 
The husbandman, when be has received a field to |5lant and prepare 
for culture, must take the precaution of paying robbers a 

charge, which is called procuring an indemuity, — ehe, as soon as 
the* crop is. ripe, it is plundered and the whole field iaid'^bare. In 
the precincts of ibetropolb,where> their contiguity to. tKe 
civil and- military tribunais^preventsthenif^omcoiiimitling violent 
depredations in opfen day, tb^y set fire to places during ’'ttie night, 
their aim being,. pretence, during the conflagration, of savitfg 
and defendmg,*.-|0 avail themselves of opportunities to plunder and 
carry off. Hen<^ of late years^ calamitous fires^ |iave grei^ly 
increased in frequency,” ^ 

In 1841, Fung T^n-heijsn, Censor for Hu-kwang, memoria- 
lized the emperor in a doiefiii strain respecting the associated 
banditti, who wene spreading mail directions. He says, these 
confederacies have been for many years linked together, extending 
throughout five or six provinces, and are known as the trr 
San-ho hwuy^ Triad society ; their numbers cannot be ascertained, 
bat they are divided into five lodges ; Fuh-kien is the grand lodge ; 
Kwang-tung Is the’ second ; Yun-nani is the third ; Hu-kwang is 
the fourth ; and Che4ciang is the fifth ; every lodge has its head* 
man or ^vch ; their standards aredistirrgudsl^by the five colors j 
the members of the society have a pass-word, and c^ch has in hh 
possession a seal ; although the members may not Jhave:^en each 
other before, yet on hearing the pass-word, they recognize each 
other as brethren ; they have a mutual participation ojf property! 
and hold by each other in time of dfficulty ‘y respectable people 
who do not join them are never safe, so that the- number of their 
adherents has become formidable. Thus they have secretly spread 
without having any fixed retreat, s<>idiers, civilians arid officials all 
sympathmng with them. ‘Perchance- at sonie given signal, the 
whole six provinces may respond in concert, when ther^ will fie 
calamity of no slight magnitude. I wouid accordii^Jy request 
your majesty to give particular orders to the various district 
magistrates in. the said provinces, that th^ may acJopt*.preventive 
measures,, secretly investigate aud rigorously "apprehend and 
destroy the offenders. I haveobtaine'^ acopy of thdr seal, which, 
I dare not withold from your majesty,, and have had it ^^refully 
retraced, and it is^ forwarded with this memorial for evidence 
&c/* 

j Mar^s C/mid', Y^A. 1 p/ 16^^ 

{See Sm! and Descrip tim m the fallomn^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SEAL. 

Tkc 10 hues at the top. 

The chief lodge, in Fuhrkien, with the black flag, 

San YafntPi-chngi 

Second lodge, in Kwang-tung, with- the red flag 
Snow Hung Tat^siiy^ 

Third lodge, in Yun-naii, with the carnation flag. 

Ho Woo Then^kmg. 

Fourth lodge, in Hu-kwang, with the white flag. 
lAo Pm Ytmg-ckaotL 

Fifth lodge, in Che-kiang, with ihe green flag. 

*Tung 

I}jscnpiio7i round the outside of the seal 

Heaven* 

First firmly connect Jhe house of Hung, and next secure the. 
brethren. 

Before heaven I take the oath, declaring these to be my true 
feelings; 

(i)The winding entrance to Chang-sha is nearly connected 
with heaven: 

* All the initial words here fepreseiit composite characters, unknown in 
Chinese literature except the first, each having the character for a 
combined i^ith some otlKfr. Although the upper character, when standing 
itself, pevL\ admits of a natural explanation, yet it is probable that here also th« 
tiger character is to be discarded, which will leave the phonetic san^ to whicli it 
is difficult to find a clue. The next, on the stime principle, probably alludes to 
the Show-Iin mouastery on the Kuilien hiils, in the departmeinf of Frh-chow in 
Fuh-Kien, the original resilience of the priests who first gave rise to tJye as- 
sociation. The three lower characters without the auxiliary “tiger’’ will read^ 
“ United in a jyoud of harmony,” 

t After the Show-Iin priests left Chang-sha, they flea for retreat to the 
Ling-wong temple, and while living there, they were visited by' five horse-dealers 
named respectively, Woo,, Hung, Li, Taou, and Lin, who entered into a imitual 
oath with the five priests, to hold by each other in life or death. It is said in 
the Chinese Repository, vol. 18,p, -294 that’ these five horse-dealers were made 
hciidsof five junior lodges in Sze-chuen, Kwei-chow, Kiang-nau.'Yun-nan and 
Ho-nau. There is sufficient coincidence in these five names with the five bea<ls 
of lodges on the seal, the only difference being Taou in this, instead of Yaou on 
the other. But only one out ot the ^fiive lodges corresponds, viz., Yun-naa, 
while the other four lodges, ou the seal are mentioned as among the five senior 
lodges, presided over by the five. Show-Un priests. Bossibiy these maybe iiabia 
to variation according to time or cirumstauces, 

(1) P ** The winding entrance to Chang-shu,” — The priests of the 

Show-lm mona&iery in Fuh-feien being persecuted by the rulers of the province, 
determined to oppose them ; they thereupon killed one ICien Tsin, Instantiy 
.the fiames burst on* every side of the monastery late in the night, while the 
priests were, asleep, aud when no helping hand could reach them, by which most 
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Crossing over the Black Dragon ford, T'ae-p*ingappcars to view: 

At iho bridge coiislruclcd of brass and iron, the brethren are 
recognised: 

(“JjCrossing the bridge and nicntaliy looking upwards, the 
city (3)Yang is seen ; 

llie right and left being skirted by the (4)Sung, Pen, Taou 
and Li respectively ; 

Setting forth fidelity and constancy, while the (5)red blokoms 
adorn the Pavilion of confederate righteousness ; 

Before the Hall of fidelity and righteousness, the brethren are 
ail seated ; 

In the chy, the troops muster a hundred myriads strong : 

Before the Chapel , of felicitous virtue, they come and raise 
the rightepus standard ; 

(h)Thirty'-six is the number of united branches of the. .^family; 

The ancestors of our united family will combine the Flowery 
race in one : . 

With coincidence of views and sincerity of hea'rt, diversity of 
purpose is unknown ; * . ‘ 

But ail the members of the Hung fraternity assemble as a 
single family. 

of the brethren perishod. only eighteen men being scarcely saved. These taldtig 
the seal anti sword, repaired to a back paviHon, ‘and knelt l-»e#nr* the alt^r ©£ 
Buddha, begging him to rescue them. He straightway ordered Cbt^k^l tjp 
tlescciid and transfonii himaelf into two roads, whereby he could save 
They thus went dnfe-of the monastery, and sawone.Ma Urh-fnli standing amongst 
the troops and said, This is the man who served as guide to the troops fo come 
and set fire to bur monastery. He has this day revenged his hatred by actir^ 
as guide.” They then struck 3iim .dead, m which the troops became furious; 
tmt’ the priests being few, they were no match, though tht*y fought till dawn ; 
"they however escaped to Ghang-sha mart in Hu-kwang, where thirteen of them 
afterwards died by reason of hunger and the hardships of the season. — Chinese 
vpl. 18, p., 28S.) 

. (3) I& ** Crossing the bridge.” — This bridge is formed of swords, either 
kid between two tables (an end resting on each) or else set up on the hilts, and 
meeting at the point ; or held up in the hands of two ranks of members, with 
Jhc^points meeting in form of an arch. The persons who receive tfie oath, take 
it ujuler this bridge, which is called — “passing, or crowing the bridge Thii 
yih l6, or chief ruling brother, nits at the head of this steel bridge jbr each. with a 
drawn sword), reads the articles of the oath, to every one of which, ah a^rraa'* 
tivc ruaponse, is given Uy the new merabur, after .which he cuts off the head of q 
cork, which is the nsual form of a Chinese oath, intimating — “ thus let perish 
ail who divulge the secret^’ — (Dr. Milne. Asiatic' trans tetions^ vok I, p. ^43.) 

” Mentally .looking upwards, the city of Yang is soen.”— 
The lodge is represented under the simUitude of an encampment, called the 
Muh-yang'dty, said to be the name of a ci^jr in the Ming dynasty,— (' Chinese 
Meposihirv^ vol. 18, p. :288.) -Probably. Kanking. 

• (^) “Sung, Poh, Taou, Li.” — These are the names of fotn: 

trees, the fir,' cy{)ress, peach* and pear j but here they may represent so many 
branches of the fraternity. • ' 

(5) « Bed flowers ” may also be read the •“ blossoms of Hnng.^' — The 
Bed fiwer pavilion the innermost part of the lodge. (Chinese Mepcsitorpi. 
S(-ol. 18,P- 

' (6) Tliere may possibly allusion hereto the thirty-six oaths adminis- 

tered to tilt* meijubcrsj which are giveu.ii th^ C/iiwese UeposiMyi Yol. 18, p. 
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The upper of the eight compartments coHitains the $:ime fiye 
composite characters that are used as initials under the respective 
lodges, viz*,— San Show Ho Ho Tung* 

The lower compartment contains five other strange characters, 
still more complex in their structure than the preceding, the 
auxiliary part being formed by the character ior ram ^ with that 
for a spirit of the inferior order ^ under it : the annexed characters 
are Lung a dragon, Hu a tiger,. Kwei a tortoise, Shay a serpent, 
and Hwuy an. assemblage. 

In the right side^coriiipartment, there is little doubt about the 
two outside characters ; they have the same auxiliary as those in 
the lower compartment, the lower one having the character s'll 
•annexed, which is a well known cypher for -{"A or eighteen ; the 
principle is obvious ;,this represents the number of the years of 
the reign of Shun-che, the first emperor of the present dynasty; 
The upper one has the character annexed, which being dissected, 
gives or sixty-one, the term of Kang-he’s reign. In the left 
side compartment are also two outside characters with the same 
Auxiliary, the- upper one haying ■annexed, an analysis of which 
gives or thirteen, beirrg the years of Yungching^s reign ; the 
lower one has ift annexed, which being reduced on the same 
prindple, gives f}f*H|:Twice thirty, or .sixty, beibg the length of 
Kien-iung’s reign. In >the middle of the right and left hand com-*-, 
partments, are two characters 'each ; the two outer ones, ** Sun ” 
and* “ Moon ” seem to be intended, as the component parts of the 
character ^ ming for the Ming dynasty , ihe inner one on the 
right ^ sun “descendants” may refer tQ Fuh Warig and 

^^. 3 E Luh-ngan Wang, two of the descendants of the Ming 
imperial fajhily, who were successively, chosen by the adherents of 
the dynasty, and put to death by the Tartars. , Tti.e inner charac« 
ter on the left ^ T^ajigma-j allude to j@^ 3 E Thng Wang a subse- 
quent aspirant to the Ming succession in Fuh-kien and Kiang-si, 
(See Norik-Chma Herald^ Nos. 90,101,122.) 

In each of the four diagonal conipartments are two lines, one 
lofigitudinal, the other horizontal Beginning with the outside-or 
iongitudmai lines, taking first the upper right, and then the leftj 
these being both read from bottom to top ; next the lower* left, 
and last the right, both these being read from top to bottom, we 
bav^ the following stanza 

Tbe five lodges ,takiag tbeir respective parts, all engage in full elioms. 
Bearing on tbeir persons the emblem of Hang, which is miknowo to others j 
This tradition is handed down to the whole host of brethren, 

And every futui‘e meeting forms an occasion of comentitig their alliance. 

Taking the four diagonal compartments hr the same order 
for the miier or horizontal lines, wc have the following verse ; — 
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''I’Ik' wfjtcrs of (7) ilunji' AowiTi|jc abroad* 

Overflow ;iiid iiiunJatc fcha wholy empire ; 

Tile black, red, carnatioo. s^iiitcand p’ecn sfaiitiurds, 

Like a torrent enlarge, till they roll over the (8) san* 

In the four compartments inside the octagon, the upper one 
contains four composite characters unknown in literature, the 
auxiliary character for “ rain being placed above each, and the 
character for water ’’ at the side. It is a common device with ■ 
the Taouists to write out inscriptions, each character being covered 
like these ; but in the present instance, there is probably quite an 
independent origin. Taking the four lower right-hand portions 
as separate characters, they will bear thofoilowing meaning — 

The llmig hinssonis of the three great ones (or Triad), (9) 

In the lower compartment, are four characters signifying 
Let affection pervade, and ciitend assistance to the needy. 

The right and left compartments have each three lines. 
The outer lines respectively give the following couplet : — 

United together a harmotiiotis band, 

Myriad’s the signal word by which we stand. 

The two inner lines may be read as follows, taking the 
water radical of each character as merely a characteristic of the 
society and extra from the meaning : — 

Iteaching the first forest on the hill^ 

We seize our weapons at the Chang-lin monastery. 

The right centre line consists of seven composite characters, 
omitting the auxiliary ^ as before, the first four may be read, — 
The marriage of heaTeu and earth — 

It is difficult to gi 'e any intelligible meaning to the bther 
three, taz] tsang^ literally “ horse, evH,’’ and “ to strive/^ 

The left centre line consists of seven composites of the 
character for “ rain,’' all admitting of a natural explanation except 
the sixth, which is the character for stem placed under rain. The 
other six are, — 

Small rain, heavy showers, jioar frost, fog, dew, sleet. 

Omitting the head character, the explanation is still more* 
difficult. 

The characters in the 'centre square are in some fantastic form, 
apparently arbitrary in their structure. The meaning probably is, — 
Celestial blood ha.s been shed j 
When the true lord appears, 

The celestial dynasty will be established, 
and Hung exalted 

(7) 'fhis Hung is the character for an EV/w7?/'/cfi/Vw/, evidently used as Ijeing in 
keeping with the meaning of the verse, though tht‘ro can he no doubt it is in- 
tended secretly for the same as the Hung on theouteiTinc, which literally means 
red\ but which is used here as a proper name. 

(“S,* Sometimes used figuratively for the emperor, 

(0) Since the capture of . Shanghai by the Triad Society, these four character^i 
written on red paper have been i»asteil on the doors of a great number of the 
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We {Seldom hear ahjr aggressions upon foreigners by this body/ 
but an instance may be referred to, in the burning of the British 
Factory at Canton, in December 1842 ; there being strong grounds 
for believing that it was the work of some incendiaries belonging 
to the Triad society. 

In 1845, mdicatioRS of internal disorder wore a threateniiig 
aspect at Chaou-chow foo in Kwang-tung province, where the 
Triad society presented, such a formidable opposition to the 
authorities, that it was necessary to send for a strong military 
force from Canton, before they could be suppressed, and then 
altogether.at the cost of about eight hundred lives, white in other 
parts of the province, they Still continued to carry arms in Uttar 
defiance of the government authorities. 

About the same time, they were exciting troubles at Heang* 
shan, between Canton and Macao, 

Our own colony of Hongkong does not seem to have been 
free from these vexatious residents, a lodge having been established 
in the town of Victoria; and that they did not receive much 
more favour at the hands of our authorities than under their ov^n 
government, is clear from the following ordinance, passed at the 
beginning of 1845 : — 

“ By his excellency John Francis Davk, Esq., Governor and Conikiiftnderdnchief 
of tlie iujiony of Hongkong and its dependencies, 

" Whereas the Triad Society and other secret societies prevalent in China exist 
among the inhabitants of the island of Hongkong, and whereas these associations 
have objects in view which are incompatible with the maintenance of good order 
and constituted authority, and with the security of life and property, and afford by 
means of a secret agency increased facilities for the commission of crime and for the 
escape of offenders : 

Be it tlierefore enacted arid ordained by the Governor of Hongkong with the 
advice of the Legislative Council therefore, that from and after toe- passing of thk 
•ordinance^ if any person ot persons being of Chinese origin in the said island or ks 
dependencies shall be a member or memliers df the Triad Society or other secret 
societies as aforesaid, he slie or they slrnll in consequence thereof i>e guilty of felony, 
and being duly convicted thereof shall be impriscoied for any term not e'»;ceeding three 
years, with or without hard labour, and at the expiration of such term of imprisonment, 
that such person shall be marked on the right cheek in the manner usual in the case 
of military deserters and be expelled from the said island.*^ 

In March 1846^ a formidable demonstration was made by the 
body in Sing^wre, on occasion of the death of tlieir chief, seven 
thousand of the members having assembled to escort the funeral 
through the town, to the terror of the peaceable inhabitants, and 
who even ventured to menace the military in open dayrlight. 

The recent movements of the association under 'the design- 
ation of the Dagger Society, at Araoy and the neighbourhood^ 
are still fresh in the mempjy ; and although the secret influences 
in operation are $0 imperfectly disclosed as yet, all the information 
we hav« received from, .that' quarter^ goes to identify them with 
the original Triad Society. It appears that on Mz.y i8th this 
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}. ear, alter the inhabitants had been kept in suspense and anticj 
palioii ior i^everai days, the town of Amoy was attacked and fell 
an easy prize to about three thousand of this body, who seem to 
have met with fully more sympathy than opposition, both from 
the inhabitax’ts and the military. Having become masters of the 
town, ihe several mandarins were allowed to make their escape, 
and many of the inhabitants joined the ranks of the insurgents. 
Foreigners resident at the port were nominally taken under their 
special protection, and a considerable effort seems to have been made 
by these, newly constituted authorities to preserve some degree of 
ord^.r, 3ud not altogether without effect Later news from that 
po»-t I'hieliy tends to show the imbecility of the imperial troujis, 
and tin: probability that the msurgects wdll be able for a time at 
least to retain their position ; although it does not appear that 
they have organized any regular form of government. 


(See Seal and Description on nextpagei) , 



The fouF lines mtshfe the square. 


^ Chung-le fanning the sun, heads the family of immortals. 
Till Le-kwae with his gourd emiting endless pure smoke. 
Tung-pin with his sword suspended high in vacancy. 

'fsae-ho holds a Hower basket in orve hand. 

Chang-koo the veteran .practises the ancient doctrines. 
Seang-tsze plays on a single flute. 

Duke Tsaou Kwo-kew has a double jade talisman. 

Sien-koo stands at pleasure on the metal bridge. 

I These are the names of the f|j/ Pa sien Eight immortals, famous in 
Chinese mythoiogy. 
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FAITHFUL AT HEART, AND JUST IN PRINCIPLE* 

In the outer octagon, the centre character at the top is 
** Heaven/’ that. at the bottom ‘‘Earth,” at the right side “Son,”' 
at the left side “ Moon/* The four intermediate portions make 
four lines of a stanza ; taki,ng the upper left, the lower right, lower 
left and upper right in succession, tach line beginning with the 
right-hand character, next the left, then second right, second left , 
and so on closingupto the centrs^gives the four lines as follow : — 

Fiws men eacli taking his part in tlie ebonis. 

Redprocally presenting on their persons the secret badge of Hung. 

This being communicated to the whole hc?st of brethren. 

At every future lecogjnition, the bond of alliance becornes more firm. 

Within the second octagon i!ne, the centre character at the’ 
top is Wan a “ myriad,” and two on the right and left of it 
respectively signify a “ thousand changes” and a “ thousand trans- 
formations,” The four characters down each side are difficult of 
explanation. Th.® nearest sense we can come at may be : — 

Investigating the exishng cc5CTaptiG>^ 

We find the supreme power is qpposed to Hung. 

The lower line is the same five characters that are given at. 
the top of the Hu-kwang seal, but placed in a different order 
commencing from the centre, and taking a character alternately, 
right and left, giving as before, San Show Ho Ho Tung. 

Above the centre square are two characters signify ing “Prince 
of the Family.” 

The two lines on the, right and left side of the inner square 
five:— v:,' 

When I lung with I Iiinq; in harmony combines. 

The watchword •* Myriad'^ passcij through the lines. 

The character at the bottom of the square Feaou may mean 
“dispersed,” in allusion to the present condition of the society. 

The centre character is Hung, 

Since the above was written, the inhstbitants of Shanghai have 
been called to witness another, and probably one of the most 
remarkable demonstrations in the history of the society* The 
capture of the city however was not an unforeseen event* For 
several weeks or everr months previously, the pacific natives of 
this district had observed, not without suspixfon and alarm, the 
successive and numerous arrivals of Fuh-k bn and Canton men, 
without any DsteiiJsTb'le abject kc view. S worths, pikes, and other 
military weapons were forthwi^ in demand p the Seaou-taou hwuy 
or Dagger Society became arr object of general observation, while 
some of the members shieldii% themselvesr under the security 
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afforded by their confederate strength, gave way to the corrrmissiosi 
of delinquencies and outrages, which rendered them objects 
dread to the peaceable inhabitants. To such lengths indeed had 
these proceeded and with such openness, tliat the authorities seem 
to have felt themselves compelled to take some notice of them, 
although no effective measures were taken to suppress the body 
or to prevent the rising which was daily .anticipated. On the roth 
of August, the Taou-^tai issued an edict with special reference to^ 
the plans which were then being secretly concocted by the’'Dagger 
society, and offering a reward for the apprehension of Le, who 
. has since the capture of the city, been recognized as second in 
power, with the title of Too-tuh ‘‘Commander general/’^ The 
next day a semi-poetical notice b}^ the Che-h ien was placarded in 
various parts of the city, calling on the people to unite and raise 
a volunter police force for self-preservation. Several men were 
apprehended and taken before the cit}^ magistrate, and in one' or 
two instances, torture was resorted to, but although those m 
custody were known to be members of the society, most of them 
were released with little or no punishment, while the unfortunate 
Che-hien afterwards came to an untimely end, by the hand of 
one of those whom he had submitted to the torture, generally 
known by the nicknamp of Seau-kin tsze. 

During the two' weeks following, the Society had been active 
in maturing its plans and arranging preliminaries, and having in 
a great degree thrown off the secresy of their proceedings, organiz- 
ed themselves into a formidabre corps, ostensibly for the defence 
of the city, after w'hich they came boldly forward with an appeal 
to the Taoii-tai signed Le by Seen-yitn of the Fiih-kien lodge, 
Tan Kung of the Canton lodge, Ko Wan-che of the Chaou-chow 
lodge, Le Shaou-he of the Kea-yihg lodge, Chang Kwei of the 
Ningpo lodge, and Pivan E-k,woh of the Shanghai lodge, to 
sanction their proceedings, and to, furnish the funds necessary for 
their maintenance, estimated at iJ,106 dollars monthi}*, besides* the 
purchase of two Canton long-boats, miiitar}’' weapons, &c , (Bcc. 
Their demands were virtually acceded to^ and their various pro- 
positions were published on the city walls in a document issued 
by the Che-hien, on the 31st of August. Two days later a notice 
appeared from the same authority, respecting the danger to be 
apprehended from. |he insecure condition of the various city and 
ward gates, and pressing on the inhabitants the necessity of vigil- 

I Shorly after tlie eapture of the city, this Le ma«le his escape to Amoy, rumour 
says “vi^ith a large suiA of money, but whether to carry out tlie of j^rother- 

hooi, or to retire from the struggle in the enjoyment of his sfee pf the is not 
generally knowji, , . 
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ance in emplo3’ing*their efforts to detect and arrest every appeaf- 
ance of treachery. The 7th of September having been considered! 
a day propitious for the execution of their great object, ail the 
members were on the alert by early dawn, and while the author- 
ities were engaged in the sacrifice to Confucius, the residences of 
the several mandarins were simultaneously attacked and given up 
to spoliation, the resistance being of the feeblest character ; most 
of the government officials being already connected with the 
Society, had on the criven signal put on the red riband as the 
distinctive badge of the fraternity. The Che-hien made some 
show of resistance, but being single-handed, was immediately 
stabbed, and his body left publicly exposed for several days in his 
own office. The Taou-tai having submitted to their demands, 
his life was spared, and his escape twoda^'s afterwards connived at 
by them. The Hai-fang managed to make his escape in the 
morning and reached Sung-kiang in safety. Many hundreds of 
the native peasantry immediately joined the captors, but they 
received little sympathy on the part of the shop-keepers, the 
greater part of whom closed their stores and resorted to every 
expedient to get' their goods removed from the city ; and this 
notwithstanding repeated assurances from the insurgent leaders, 
that they should receive every protection and that robbery woufd 
be punished with the utmost rigour. That this last assertion was 
not a dead letter, they have given many proofs in the decapitation 
of offenders brought before them for this offence. No regular 
government even of a provisipnal character has been organized 
by them, and a degree of obscurity seems to veil their iiiterior 
designs ; latterly however they have declared themselves the, 
subordinates of T’ai-p’ing Wang, whose orders they say they are 
waiting for. Several predatory excursions were at first made on 
the surrounding towns and hamlets, the chief result of which has 
been- to alienate from them the greater part of the natives wdio 
had entered their service. . For nearly a month the city was 
under the undisputed control of the insurgents, no attempt having 
been made on the part of the imperial govern meut to refake it, 
until the 29th of September when some imperial junks arrived, 
but did nothing of consequence. The following day troops began 
to arrive and have conrinued to increase their numbers gradually 
ever since, until they now amount to near ten thousand ; but 
with all this force, besides the assistance of several foreign vessels 
purchased for the Chinese government, their warlike operations 
have been remarkably destitute of aijy satisfactory result. The 
insurgents still hold the city as firmly as ever, and have even erected 
and manned some forts in the suburbs/from which the others seem 
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incapable of dasiodgiug them. Since the siege ha^ been going on^ 
the insurgents^have evidently .men in public esMmation, a result 
whice perhaps arises rather from contrast with their opponents, 
than anything inherently excellent in themselves. 

The following is a copy of the seal used by the Shanghai 
insurgents; which although it bears a general resemblance to the 
one we have received Irom Amoy, differs in some particulars ; it 
is printed wnth black ink on a square piece of white calico. 


It will be seen that the hue. round the outside of the Amoy 
seal is wanting in this. 

The characters in the angles are also different, and the mean- 
ing less obvious, Perhaps they are proper names. The upper left 
Wangle is' overspreading loyalty : the upper right is 
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Wan wa A myriad tiles f the lower right is Gan kin ** Gold of 
the hill the lower left is JHen Hung s.mg “ Heaven (or the 
emperor) is surnamed Hung.’’ 

In the outer octagon, the second line of the stanza has 
shang instead of seeing^ giving the meaning, — 

Bearing on their persons the secret badge of Himg, 

111 the inner octagon, the right side line has the character ^ 
kwait instead of ^ yue^ and may read, — 

Stopping the existing corruptions. 

The lower line is the same five characters, but placed in a 
different order, being read alternately right and left from the out- 
. side to the centre. 

The line on the right side of the inner square has ^ hmg 
instead of ^ htmg^ which leaves the sense about the same, or, — 
When all the Hui^s in harmony combine. 

The following eight characters are stamped on the back -m 
red ink. 

“The Hung heroes obedient to Heaven. The 

Fatriotism prosperity corporation/* 

A plate about eighteen inches square is also in use among 
the insurgents, by whom copies were issued when the city was 
taken to the tradesmen living inside, on the payment of several 
dollars, as a pass to secure them from molestation, and procure for 
them tke. free liberty of entrance and egress at the city or camp 
with four gates, north, south, east and west, inside of which are 
portrayed a variety of objects, presenting' to the eye of the 
uninitiated, a strange conglomeration of Confucian cosmogoi^y, 
Buddhist idolatry, and modern History veiled in cyphers. 

Round the outside is a border about two inches wide, on 
which are inscribed the following verses-; — 

The inteotion of the blood-dropping contract, is originally on account of 
the Ming. 

in the city of Muh-yang, the heroes tre collected together. 

When first beginning to -nter on life, the {Hung chin) world was my desire. 

I took the oath 19 decapitate the 1 arlars, and not leturn to the 'r’sing. 

At the first, the five ancesto«s on the day they were checkc<l and oppressed, 

In continued connexion passed over the v inding entrance to Chang-slia. 

In the Kaou he’ monastery they contemplated revenge; 

Before their celestial intentions were maturf d, they were oppressed by the 
mercenary sokhers. 

Tire five men each took a proving', and each a .separate lodge ; 

Resolving at tire end of twice ninety years again to exterminate the Tislhg. 

In the Vl^ite .Stork* cave they themselves drew up a document, 

And the divisions were illustrated in the Pavilion of the Cultivation of virtue. 
On the earthen vessel wsus dearly determiried, Duke, Marquis, and Earl. 

1 Kaou kc monastery, where the five priests sought a lodging after 

leaving Chang-sha. Owuse ReposHmy^ vol. 2, p. 289. 

2 White stork cave. There waL one Chin Kinnan of the White stork 

hib who used t go up and down through ^the country pretending to speak upon 

out really in iiarch of hciiie?)t men Omeii Repjsih r^f vol. 2, p..: 29 P 
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By enlarged ti’afisformatioRS of the 'three great ones/* the bretfireo are 
counected ^ 

The watew of iiung tiowing abroad’ extend to the four seas. - 

Tfie <ljy«io!is of the blacky srei, pink, white, and green arc dearly marked 

Afuk^ U/t,. Ttm^ arc placed mi the right and left. 

Iti the ouicr tlivisums arc .Sun ami Tang sun, moon, sml stars. 

With in art; hlarud up I Jeaven and Karib, and, Hung Yhig is ihe mark. 

S(fff ;uui are assembled In baemoay together in the cijlesiiat court ; 

While the disciples of iiung all stand connected at- the side. 

I'he great Pfmjf, that noble bird will again reiiisrale the Ming*, 

The live men, each in his province will call tx^ether the l^reiliren. 
h’hjrn first to last, the five lodges when once rmiely arc completed 
When the south of iCeang-soo coiubines its military force, hills and rivers will 
. . he moved 

The Drag m, Tiger, Tortoise and Serpent - will externfmate the Tatsing 
'i'he combined trasisformati.ms of the Tsing and Ming complete fmii: ninc.s, 
Jdmr ami nine, three and seven, denote prosperity in tlie assernbiy. 

At mid ami six, Fnh*kien opens, with Kan-suh and Shca*se 
At I wo and .sevoui Canton returns, and Ilu-kwang is prrfecied. 

At three and eight, Kw'ang-si, Yun-uau and Kwehchow consult 
At ftiur and nine, there are the tro ^ps of Kiaug-uan and Sr.e-chucn. 

At live and ten,** are Kai-fung in IXo-rjan, together witli Shau-tung, 

At the emlof all, when the w<^rk is completed, there is the witness at the waist; 
The live men all keej> this signal concealed on their perjjoos; 

I'lial ih future, whim time arrives, they may manifest their true feelings. 

^ Odt: m /'yiSermN^ if/ie semzd JPass^ 

Tiic guaid of the .second pa.sb is Ching Kc-yew. 

He ii a.-; come for the special purpose of joining our connexion and extennia- 
ating the Manchiis. 

When the teacher with the loose hair comes to rouse the men. 

He wiii collect the five rivers together with the nine great waters* 

Or^e on Freservm^ tke Pms^ 

'Fhe guard of the first pass Mei Toodung 

Stiuuls erect in the right hand hall examining the heroes; 

Tho.se who have ironfalls sad copper livCrs are permitted to enter our railks. 
But if traiton us hearts venture here, their lives a?e not of long duration. 

The jKjach and plum blossoms are opened, and the branches are covered 
, with' leaves, . ^ 

The hair of my Ijead is not yel dry, haVir^ lately come into the world; 
i'ea thousand times have T looked for the PtUru>kc Isrethscn to come and 
iusuuctme; 

Romeml 'criag the commencement, when I saw . Hung. 


3 Sati Pm These are the four characiers which are 

r;asK;d oil tiic doors of the hoases in the city, but without the suppleniuntaiy^ poitions. 
The meaning is doubifui, 

These are the font characters giving the length of the reigns of 
the MaiJcliu emperors 

^ These fodr characters are used symlxiHcally fur West, Ea‘^t, 

North and bouth. 

3 The numbers employed here are evidently borrowed from the Yih-king, In tlie 
Ho-too, an ancient figure much esteemed by the t ’hinese, comjx>sed of the uihe digits 
arranged in a particular manner, 4 and 9 are placed together at the light liand side. 
In auolhef figure called Io-.shoo, in which the digiU arc differently arranged, 3 and 
7 form the left and right sides r^iectively. In the ninth chapter of the Apjiendix to 
Uie Yih-king, written by Confucius, the passage occurs^ ** Eficli numlier ha.'i its.pm|)er 
GDjnbinatbn,** on which tHe coaimemator says, '** Ikssscsslna their ctnrbinalions tneaiw 
tl»t i nnites-wiih a with 7, 3 .whh % 4 with 9, and 5 wTih 10/* hut tla«'k||diesido!ti 
of these numijers hi present instance is not very obvious. 
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Generai Teip^rinkmg ode. 

As the changes in the colour of the tea are originally without end j 
So my talents are originally common-place, arsd iny attainments imperfect 
Now that two brethren have come with ingenious questions^ 

May I trouble you to instruct me in two or three ^rticakfs» 

The five colour coverkl ode. 

The 6ve colour yellow bound single coverlet, 

Thirty-six wide and seventy long, 

Is for the brethren of the ten Ihoiisawd branches of the Kung family ; 
Therefore they tahe this coverlet as a rocmonal to cm the heart and reins* 
Ode on ike waters of the three rivers of Lo. 

The fcunlain of the waters of the three nvers, arises from the excellence of 
^ the heart ; 

"Washing and purifying the h^art and limbs, to build Miih-yang- 
The true heart that consumes aright, obtains the happine® of long life, 

But the traitorous heart that consumes to excess, is loi*l amid the waters. 

Ode mi reserving the Fire pots. 

Heaven fsent dowri the grandson, who could eat men \ 

But we happily obtained tire priest of Tang to save our persons ; 

The trqe dragon has come to preserve us fiom the transit of flie fire pok ; 
Revolving on the pivot, Heaven and earth will revert to the Ming. 

The Canton twelve line stanm. 

Obedient to Heaven, and in harmony witii the seasons, our commencement i« 
from our two parents. 

Heaven and eartli have no private motives, these originate with men. 
Throughout the two capitals and the; thirteen provinces. 

Religious teachers and military generals again form two divisions ; 

The military heroes at the call, come forward from every quarter '; 

They come to serve the Ming dynasty, and to honour the sovereign prince. 

At a future day. when collected tc^ether, all will recieive dignities and emr 
olumer»t<!. 

The felicitous star will encircle with its protection our prince and his ministers. 
In places of resort, a separation will be observed between the houses and 
lands of Manchus and tlhine.se. 

Tile multitude of the people will stand at ease and rest composed : 

Heaven and earth preserving the Ming will again revert; 

And the exemplary courage of the lower camp will fix Heaven and earth. 

At the upper border are ten flags with the characters San, 
Show, Ho, Ho, Tung, and Lung, Hoo, Kwei, Shay, Hwuy, one 
on each. There are also outUties of a Fir, a Cypress, aPeach and 
a Plum tree ; besides a suspended lantern called the “Lantern, of 
Hung/^ and a lamp with seven lights, called the “Seven star 
ianip.’^' On the lower border, there is an upright tablet with th^ 
iilscriptioa “Inner land of Tke7p’ing.^*^ Another has “Rigidly 
apprehend loose vagabonds.*’ There are also two pillar^ bearing 
the inscription “ Kat-ym ^ year, 7th month, 25th day, at tbe hour of 
ChoTit On each of the four gateways, is the name of a “ great 
generai ; ” that on the west in Han Fuh ; on the north Li Chang, 
teen, on the east Han Ming, and on the south Ching Teen* 

1 The lodge room 

2 cyclical characters correspendiug to the year 1674, when the society was 
established 

3l‘romiA*M tu 3A.M. 
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Immediately wilhiu the lower or east gale, is an upright 
frame with a beli suspended in the centre* On the frame 
inscribed ^‘ Circle of Heaven and Earth on the bell is Original 
merit of establishing the dynastyd^ Above this are two stanzas 
as follows,— 

On prest^'vmg the circU of Meavm m}d Earth. 

llie Ccelo-t^rreitrial protector Woo Hwaa-urh, 

Eaters slraigM tlie gate of Hung, to guard the city pond ; 

When the' yellow Sowers disappear, the red dowers fspeu. out ; 
r The children of liung in successive geoeratbns, connect ten thousand branches 
in their bond* 

Oi/em selling fruit. 

TIrere aie fruits of hve colours in Muhyang ; 

Thousands of men are seen to pass, ten thousand men partake; 

The loyal and patrkiic buy and come aud eat ; 

But the disioy^ and unpatriotic are not allowed to taste. 

In the centre of the enclosure, is an annular figure, above 
which is the name Hail of the Loyal.’^ In ,tbe middle of this 
figure, is the T'ai-kcili^ cosiiposed of the .K>/ and Yung ; outside 
this is a circle composed of the eight trilinear diagrams of the 
Yih-king ; dutside tliis again is another circle, having the same 
stanza contained in the order octagon of fhe Shanghai seal with 
some slight variati<»ns ; the arrangement of the fopr lipes' is also 
different. Round the outside at equal distances, are five projecting 
figures, each marked fang “ lodge ; to four of these are attached 
respectively the four terms in the angles- of the Shanghai seal. 

- Along the top of the enclosure is a row of shrines to canonized 
personages, in the cectre of which|ia a pendant ornament, inscrib- 
ed at the top Flower Paviiion,” and -underneath ^ By order of 
the Commander in chiefd^ ' 

Beginning at the right side, the first tablet has, — 

The first jancestor Hung Koo-shu:^. 

Tlie first female ancestor, the lady he, 

- The ancestor of tlie second generation 

Chix Hung-ytng 

The second generation female ancestor, 
the lady Kin'» 

The little Lord Cliu Hung-chub,® in 

AciU&ial Jstation, ' ^ ■ 

Inscription at the top, 

Ancestral cliapel of the^ hu’famdy. 

Inscription down the sides, — . 

Out of doors, our former piuiee^s face has not l>een 

t According to the systr.?:) |^)3,H)imdcd itz the^ Vtli-ldng (.he . V'ldirfh or sui^teipt? 
physical principle genefateu 2 raioiiels r?>R and the info lx and supentx i>v 

female and male pnociples of nature; these 2 models geiterated tlie four iraages 
i%, 7 ^ai~y(tn^f^SgaoU‘ Yin ar»d Seam Yan^^ or Moon, Sun, Stars and. Planets,; and 
the 4pmages generated 'the or S dis^rams, from whence eumnated alt 
material creation 

2. Grandson of Tsuiig-clrtng the Ming emperor add his empiesa Le. Chinese 
^koryf ml’ ^ 3 , p. 290^ 
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In the ho\tse* ihc mind of the ancient Buddhas nmy be known. 

Socotid tablet, — 

Scat of the it|nrlt of the palmn of the mcUroiXiiitan city; 

At the lop,— 

Tuniplc of liie cUy jmtron. 

Down the suici>, — 

f Vi^ianlly there were two capitals and thirteen provinces; 

Whuii the Ming prince ascends the throne, dignities will be again conferred. 

Third tablet, — 

Seat of die npkit of the sacred deity Kwan. 

At the too. — . 

Tempk* of Kwan TD 

Down the sides, — 

Enunent viirtnc ami snrjwwinc^ will lead thehninie of Ifan ; 

For n th<»asand ycJirs, throiigh rciuole autuputy, he auw lie associaicd with 
] kaven. 

hknirth tablet, — 

Seat of Uic spirits of 103 teachers. 

At titc top, — 

Sha< «-lin hfonastcry. 

Fifth tablet, — 

Hoo Tih-le 
Kang T’ai-hnng r 

Tsai Tih-chung V .Scat of their spirits. 

Ma Ke-hing L 

Li Sih'kui- J 

At the* top, — 

Benevolence, righteousness, pn>{>rioty, knowledge, fidelity. 

Sixth i:nbJcc;'r- 

The military lijadcr i Ifin Kin-iiau'' ] 

'J'hc royal teacher Wan Vim^ > Seat of tijcir spirits. 

'Hie head lance 'I'ieri Yew-hung'> J 
At the ton, — 

Ancestral cha^>el of the Hung family, 

1 A famous deifiosl warrior of the 3rd century. 

2 Thf five surviving priests of the ShaoiidiiT monastery. 

3 •.While the (ive priests were at the Red Sower PaviHon,OUin Kin-nan came 
then*, ami informed fc’nem that he had been an odieer in the Bon^d of War and 
•t member of the Handin. but having be^n driven fjom bis post by the maehin- 
ations of his enemies, he had vetiretl to the White stork hiil, but had now <‘pme 
to join their company and avenge his wrongs, Chinese Itcfmiiory, vol. Id, 
p. 299. 

4 While the hve priests and their company were proceeding to Chc~kiung, 
they piussed a monastery, from whence a priest named Wan Yun^lmig Ciinui <>afc 
to en^uire'what priests tiiey were who carried hanner^ and asked them tn enter 
his ilwel ling. This man hiid formerly tinlnckily killed a man, and flini k> a 
monastery ; he was ten cubits high, his head as large as a peck measarc, pis hair 
red and hi-* anus like two'beams. They told him, ** The oncers of thin dynasty 
are unrca!*oii#ibh;, and we are going to revenge the barnieg of the 8ban-lm 
mimnstcry and murder of onr brethren/^ He v^as filled with anger at their 
yecital and they t > induce him to join them, saluted Mm as their ta ko^ or great 
elder brorher, and imike him gencralisidmo, whereupon be tot>fc the oath* The 
troop had several skirmishes at the FivatijmnixMibin which riris Visn iung lost 
his life, 4%ti the 9tb manrh, by his horse fotlliug upon a rocky ledg^ ; on this 
Kin-nan said " It was no^ the will of heaven that he died, Ms imnsber was not 
yet fu'.flflcd.”— vol. 13, p,.29b. 

5 When jbe priests hid incorporated ihemselyes into a society with Kin-nati 
‘for their genera? . a man named Hwang Ching-ngan joined himself to them* 

wMi-h Kill-nan. seeing his bravery, appointed Head Lance of the ¥an., The 
brotherhood took the ?iarname <bi Hung at this time, md patfWJtt^m for their 
■liflehwoni'i changed Ms ilsan® to Chmua ifie- 

fe fed. 3% p, 21^0. 
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Seventh tahletj 

Scat of Ahe spirit of Talvmo^ the foanclpr of the sect 
At the top» — 

Tempk of f Jng-wang* 

Ei|?hth tablet, — 

Scat of spirit of tbe jprc<at g<Kl Hwa-kwang^ 

At the top, — 

Temple of the” Five, visibk oncs* 

Down the sides, — 

The spirit of Tang Ling-kwaiig is all j^ervading. 

The junior pieiiiljcrs of llang recompense Meaven and Earth. 

The order of grouping the curious assemblage of miscellanies 
inside the enclosure is not very intelligible to one not in the 
brotherhood, but several objects strike the eye as historical land- 
marks, although they probably possess also a more hidden 
application^ Following the .account already referred to in the 
Chinese Ref>osiiory^ we find the Society originated with the priests 
of the Sliaou-iin monastery on Kcw-leen hill in the department 
of Fuh-cliow, in Fuh-kien, [On the right side of the plate is a 
hill with the name “ Kew-Ieen hill,”] Being persecuted by the 
ruling powers, they resisted: in consequence of which their monas- 
tery was set lire to at night, when out of one hundred and twenty 
eight, all perished but eighteen men. These found their way to 
Chang-slia in Hii-kwang, where thirteen of their number died of 
starvation. Tiie remaining five, TvSae, Fang, Ma, Hoc, and Le, 
were saved in a yes.5el by two men named Seay and Woo, fAt 


\ One day, a red vapour .^ippoared in the sky, aiid the sage labnao stood on the 
top of a v.kmd, hojdiiiir a pair i>f ashy saudals 5 Hwang wont up auti 
him for aid ; he enquired into ali the pWticuhu’s of his hish>ry, and took his 
loval spirit, aj»d r^tircfnliy pot itiuto a gourd jar, Chimae Repository^ vol, 18 , p. 

Tah-m^ is tiio Ofjtnese form of Bodhidama, the 28 th BntTdhlst patriarch, 
snceessoi* of Simkia, who was raised to the dignity A.D 45”. Oriirinaily the son 
of an Indian priiu-e, he enihurked for China, and r.iH>k up his residetice in Honna^ 
where he died I 4 i) 5 , leavini* the secfrets of Buddhist theology to a Chinese, 
who was nppoitued his successor. The similarity iu the unme has given rise to 
s me singuJar misinkes with regani to this Tah-mo. In was a fa\'ounte opinion 
with many of the liomnn Catholic mhsioiiarles th^tt.this was no other than the 
apostle d homas who had come to introdu.ee Christianity into China ; while 
Father Georgi supposes him to have been a certain Tbomns, a di-cijde of the 
fannms schisinntic Mane.s Wef are indehicd to Kemustit ft»r having cleared np 
the m v^te^y that hnng over the memory of this ancient sage. See Mdonges 
Astahiiues voi I p 125 

2 When. the Hvi* priests had taiided a fortnight thf* Kaoii-ke temple, tiiey 
lizard thf' tr6oi»s had learned their retreat, and ded to the Ling- wang reitq^l-e. 

i} A Buddhist deity heior.ging to bygone 

4 ^ rhese are apparently idientical, or of kimlird character with th^ Woo-Mhnig 
**Five f-ages.” ciass corniipt spirits i^ivercly proscni>ed in -the Bena! Code, 
as being invoked by witches ami wizard.s. In the reign of Kang-he, a temple 
to the worship of these, under the synonym of W’^oo-tung, existed on theLaog- 
hill, three inile^ wes^t of Su-chow, and wqs utterly destroyed by order of 
ihe Uumdarins Jt was restored dnrifsg the present century, and tigiun wduced 
tomiinaf aiid the Idols ca'^t.-Jidio the Great Lake, in iiSA, iPu’*€k(s^^ 
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the t»r the plate is a sildncj deuaininatOtl the ‘‘Tcinple of 

puinm/c conihiiiation/' Ott the tablul are iiiscnbcu the two 
names ** 8 cay Fung-hing/' and WooTing-kwei.’’] After a while 
the priests took leave of their hosts Seay and Woo, and went to 
tin Kiioinlve temple to seek a lodging^ where they were received, 
cuu\ lold all their wrongs to Hwang and his wife Chung living 
there. [Above the centre figure oh the plate, is a tablet with the 
inscription *‘Chu Hung-ying of the Ta-ming dynasty.” On the 
right side is the inscription, The earth is rent ; from the 
kaon) lofty peak, flow the kc)partingstreaips,atthehiil whieh’* 
has stood from remote antiquity.” Down the left side is, ^ At 
the door is held the court ; the united waters of the three riv'ers, 
for ten thousand years have flowed tb the ocean. After a fort- 
night, hearing that the troops had learned their retreat, they fled 
to the Ling-wang temple. A troop of horse pursued them, but 
they escaped to a hill where they met the family o( their forrajr 
friend Koun-tah, and saw a peach- wood sword coming out of the 
ground’, on the hilt of which was. engraved the sentence ‘Over- 
throw the Tsing, restore the Ming.^ The two women took this 
sword, went out against the soldieis and compelled them to retreat. 
[At th^ top of the plate, is a sword with the name “ Peach plum 
sword.”] The next day the priests returned to the Ling-wang 
monasteryv Being j)ur sued again by the soldiers, they fled to the 
Lung-hoo hill [Near the Kew-lien hill on the plate, is another 
marked “ Lung-hoo hill”] Soon after this, Chin Kin-nan came 
to the priests, ahd told them he had bcen^an oflicer iii the Board 
of tVar, but having been driven from hispost by the machinations 
. of his enemies, he had come to join their company anid avenge 
' his wrongs, lliey were much pleased and replied Happy are 
in getting your aid ; now we shall succeed.” They accord- 
iiigly divitied a lucky time, viz,* fl55th day of the 7 th month, when 
they drank their blood and took Ihe oath of brotherhood. [On 
the right of the plate is an itregulatiy shaped^ figure, down the 
' centre Wh&h is the inscriptiout '‘The whole family b<mnd 
together in harmonious union ” A line on the right has the four 
cvclical characters Mmn^ Yew; Yth-maou answering to 

the year 170d and S*n-^ew being the fifty eighth day of the cycle ; 
so that this, with the line on the left side, gives, — “In the year 
l/Od, on the li% eighth day of the cj^oie, th^ five gmmi lodfes 
were opened.'”] Having organized the association, they made ' 
Chu Hung-chuh their head, Chin Kin-nan their general, and 
Hwang Ching-gnan, Head Lan 9 ^. They then raised troops and 
went to Che-kiang, being joiiMSl on the way by Wan Yundung, 
last his life durwg a skirnwh.^ His ashes w^^re buried near, 
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Ting hill [Aiove the figure last tneniionecl is a hi!l marked 
Ting hili.’*] Besides the objects above specified, rhe tolle^viug 
^re also depicted : — Two shrines, one to the '' Buddhist Patriarch/’ 
and one to Kea-IanYay,” a Buddhist divinity worshipped in the 
temples at the present day ; three pagodas, the Generafs 
Pagoda,'^ Pagoda of Wan Chang/’ tho patron of letters, 
worshipped by the literati ; and the Pagoda of Hung f 
three Pavilions, nkmed the “ Enclosure of Extreme Purity/’' 
Enclosure of Peace/’ and upholding the Ming enciosore, 
three suspended flags, one bearing the inscription. “ Ohe .freni to 
Heaven and acting on right principles/” . and which 

appears to be a contracted form of the sentence 
Ming dynasty will revert in obedience .to Heaven /’ another has. 
the strange composite chaiacter' ‘‘ Show ” in the centre ; at the 
outei- corner is Convoking che military assembly /’ the upper 
corner has Heaven/’ the lower corner ‘‘ Earth ' Attached to 
the flag are two pendants, one bearing ‘‘ When the Bung dust is 
everywhere dispersed abroad, the heroes will all be called in 
the other has The brethren from sea to sea will serve the Ming 
dynasty the other flag hasdhe character Shwae ‘‘ Commander- 
in-chief” ill the centre ; along the upper edge is inscribed. “ The 
deposed Li and Chu Hung. In obedience to Heaven, the Ming 
dynasty will revert along the lower edge is ** The Tsing empire, 
Mith^ Lih^ '/owj Sfier United together in harmonious union.” 
There is a ship with the character S/iow **OId age ” on the flag ; 
also three squares, one having on it “ Hall of united obedknee ; ” 
another has All united in harmonious union,” and the third has 
Connecled myriads is our memorial two radiated circles, one 
having the word Sun ” in it, and the other Mirror an incense 
pot ; seven “fire jpots the. four composite characters fai 
llimgktm “The enlarged transformations of the three Great 
ones three fields j three pools, named respectively “ Gulf ascend- 
ing pool/’ “Clear water pool/*' and “Stone hamlet pool;” 

Abacus “Ink “Pencil “Ink pellat /’ “ Gnomon:” “ Foot 
rule;” “Lunar crescent sword “Seven' star sword;” “Priest’s 
gown;” “Drum;” ‘♦Scissors;” “Rod of Hung “Pear;” 
“Orange;” “ Yu plant and “Pkinlaiu.” At the foot of the 
plate is a tablet bearing the following stanza 
. ^ the Army IMft. 

Jlittstrbu»| iliu.'itrious the middle kingdom ^ vast, vast, the celestial empire. 

A thousand states olbrcd her tiibuie; ten ihousmd nations paid court to her. 

X This sentence is quoted by the insurgent Lew in a recent proclamation* See 
'' t These are the four dmr^ters denoting the respective reigns of the Manehn* 
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1 lit iitubamns iiave and her j t^^enlwcut for Ibis is didkuU 

to suppress. 

EuHsi .troops, imy horses j high erect the fiowery bric\«c, 

When the ZW./Vtv'/b govermircnt commences at Muh-yan^, the Tartar dynasty. 
wiU be e^itenninated, 

What may be the uldmzUe fate of this forii)idiiblc confcdenicy 
is a pr(‘blcin by no means ec&sy of solution, but il is one at the 
.same time fn^ught with castsiderubie interest. Bearing in view 
the character of the in.stitution, the alleged cause for which it wiis 
established, the manner in- which it is upheld, and the way in 
which they pn^posc to attain their object, patriot and the phil- 
anthropist will doublkss pause, before conjrnitting themselves in 
the husli of popular excitement. We know that a deadly 
animosity is cherished by this society against the ruling dynasty ; 
we have some reason to believe that if not actually proscribed, 
they are looked on with a degree of stispicitui by thtj parly now 
aspiring to the supreme power. Should the object of the Triad 
Society be obtained and the Ming d3masty restored^ what 
benefit would accrue to the empire? Admitting that the Tsiug 
dynasty is corrupt, it is at least questionable whether the Ming 
dynasty which gave place to it was kss so. 

We have seen the Pch-lien kemu society, with equally bold 
pretensions brought to nought. Other bodies have at times made 
partial eruptions on the surface ofsociet^y but have soon disappeared 
under the rigorous system of proscription to which they have been 
subjected. Some, of these have been of a religious and bveu of a 
fanatical character, and apart from their secret compact, call to 
mind analogous delusions in our own coiiutiyv in such cases as 
Johainra Soiuhcotc and the nnforluiiale Righard Brothers, wiio 
would doubtless have been submitted to tortine andedeath, had 
they piopounded their strange pretensions in the celestial empire. 

Of this class was. the Tsing cha mim kemu Pure 

tea sect/' the leader of which, Wang Yuiig-tai, wa.s arrested in 
iS 1 6 , sentenced to be cut In small pieces, and his head publicly 
exposed on a pole. It appears this Wang gave out that he bad 
received thg dogmas- he taught from his ancestors, tlic first 
progeottorof whom he said resided in Heaven, Holding the 
doctrine of the reign of three Buddhas in succession, Yen-tang 
Fuh% reigir being already past, Sheh-kca Full being the present 
ruler of the wo^ld, he taught that Me-Iih Fuh the future ikiddha 
would become incaninaie in his family, and would carry all the 
rhembers of the sect to the land of the immortals, where they 
would be free from every calamity, On the ist and isth of every 
month, the votaries of this sect burnt incense, .made offerings df 
tea, bowed down aiid worshipped the heavens, earth, sma,. moon, 
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In i 8 j [7 a m^in^er of the imp^srjal family was charged Hatli 
being connected with a rebellious 'association, Cvillei the “ Gredt 
ascending Sociery,’’ He was in consequence degraded from his 
natural rank by the emperor.* 

Other secret associations about that time were, yarned, “ The 
Society of glory and splendour, The red-beards^ ^ ^ The White- 
jackets,” and the Short-swords.^’ 

A memorial to the empenor in 1818 gives the n^mes-.-qf onCj 
hundred and ninety persons who had declared^their abandonment^ 
of ail connexion with several proscribed societies, among which are 
enumerated the sects denominated, the ^‘‘Red Bright,” the 

“ Silent Void,” 'Jii&n choo ^hRoraaii Cathoiio ” 
Lo fuh mim “ Ancient Buddhist ” Yik cho^ himigf 

“ Single incense stick” Shaoti hiang “Incense offering ” and," 
“ Pure Tea ” sects. The list was retained in order that if again.- 
detected in connection with any association, they might be more- 
severely punished, than they would have been without a previous? 
pardon.^ 

The following is a translation by Mr Davis of -an imf>enai 
edict, issued in the third month, 1824, Ke-shcn (governor of 
Shan-tung) has presented to .us a report o£:the- trial and condem- 
nation of the banditti who have been propagating lessons of 
rebellion, and has at the same time sent up lists of all those officers 
who exerted themselves in the apprehension of the rebels, together 
with other particulars. By these it appears that the traitor Ma-' 
fsm-chung, a native .Tsing- ho district in. Chih^le province, made 
himself the head of an unlawful association at Ltn-tsing-chow in 
the province of Shan-inng^ and that he, with his. associates, 
organized themselves into self constituted ranks atid grades of 
authority, after the model of real officers of government. They 
circulated secret signals among ti3i:in.>c:Lves, and consulted together 
for the purposes’ of treason and rebellion. Their crime has beeti 
enormous, and their wieijedness of the deepest aiye. The said 
acting F'^o-yue7i^ how^ever, at the head of the civil and military 
officers, at once crushed the incipient evil, without giving the 
slightest previous intimation, and apprehended accomplices in the 
conspiracy to the number of above five hundred and seventy 
persons.’” 

In 1 S 31 a secret society under the name of the “Wonderful 
Association ” was discovered at Peking, a^ivi although we have no 
detail of the practices or objects of this association, yet we find the 
leader was put to death by strangulation.- 

1 Indo Ckmese Ghaner.^ vol I, p. 19. 
tS Indc Chinese Gkanh-^ n'oL I, p* 
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In the folloii^nng year, the authorities at Peking, were engaged 
in an investigation with regard to another newly discovered 
headed by one Yin Laon-seu, who called hinself Nan Yang Buddha, 
and collected several thousand disciples extending though three 
provinces. His body was cut to pieces by a slow process, and his 
heart paraded about in the place where he taught, as a warning. 
His son was immediately decapitated for conniving at this father^s 
deeds ; and several others of the sect were sentenced, to the same 
fated" 

Similar detections seem to be of not unfrequent occurence, 
and we may with reason assume, that the number of secret assoc- 
iations existing in the empire is much greater than the number 
whose operations have been brought before the public, and if it 
be a fact fwhichf probably few will gainsay) that the existence of 
these is incompatible with a sound state of society, then the 
inference is clear that there must be ^ome radical error in the 
system of government which has led to such a pernicious state of 
affairs ip the body politic. 
t Ta Tsmgleu leiht vol,’ — , p. 

* Asiaiic TramactionSy vol. 1 , p. 396. 

f vol. I, p. 31, 

♦ Chtmse R^osttoryy vol, I. p. 293, 


/s-rj 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


When we the sons of Japhet become dwellers in the tent 
of Shem, we are verily strangers in a foreign land. Though the 
assertion may be trite, yet it is true to an extent we are scarcely 
conscious of, especially within this the borders of the Land of 
Sinim. Who — that has bad his lor cast in these ends of the earth 
for a season — does not remember the feelings with which he 
looked upon the denizens of this ancient empire, during the first 
fortnight of his residence, .as he observed them strolling abouty 
decked out in the richest silks and satins, and wielding a fan with 
that grace which only a celestial can assume? Probably a feeling 
of compassion arose in his mind on the occasion ; — we will not 
suppose any less generous impulse,- nor is it our object to adju- 
dicate the relative merits, when we venture to assert that these 
same celestials were equally strong in a consciousness of their owm 
superiority. Something has been done towards a bett'^v mutual 
understanding, but still it is true that we are widely separated by 
customs, feelings, and interest. They know- something of our 
military achievements, and they acknowledge the preponderance 
of physical force on our side; — mayhap their minds are also 
tinged with a wholesome dread of collision ; — while we in our turn 
are amused with the puerilities of their warlike strategics. Years 
of commercial intercourse have to a limited extent established 
a better understanding between the two races, whild it is felt 
that similar interests actuate the merchants of bi:)th hemispheres ; 
and time will doubtless show that commerce has had no incon- 
• siderable share in removing the stumblingblocks, and promoting 
the mutual civilization of the inside and outside nations. But 
when we come to the department of letters, it is here indeed 
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liial we are to them ns barbarians. Each seems to glory in the 
extent of his ignorance with regard to the other; and in very 
deed between them and us, there is a. great gniph. This state 
(fi things strikes ot?e as singular in some respects, considering 
tiiat literature is the peculiar glory of this nation. A visit to a 
prefeclural city during a literary examination is well calculated to 
give sonic idea of the importance in which letters are lieiri Tlie 
of the youth of China are seen pressing forward, eager to test 
the success of those acquiretnents, which it may be has cost them 
many a weary day and night during llie past twelve months, and 
upon which they have built their hopes of future honour and 
preferment. A knowledge of the extensive inachinery in Opera- 
tion tbrougfiout the emjjire connected with these examinations, 
would afford more than a hint of tiie great pains tak(m by the 
imperial government to select ftotn the countless mass, .{]n>se who 
an* best qualiliof] by their lah^nts to fill oHice ; with honour to 
themselves and advantage to the nation, 'riie following remarks 
have l)ct;n suniiesteil to ils by the recent examination at* Kwan- 
sliaii, which although now <roniewhat late to be considered news, 
yet refer to a subject, which we opine Is sufficient to engage the 
interest of many of our reader.s. 

laterury exaniiniUioiis may be cla'~sci in four grades. . Tl'oi 
lowest takes place at the district city about otice in i8 months- 
where all youiti liesirous of competing for honours in the higher 
grades most first niaks* tlisdr appearance. Having been .success, 
fui in this, they p/occid to the prefect oral city, where they are . 
exaniiued b}' fhe local magistrate {ch'^ fao). After these prelhn- 
inartes, they piocecd to the prefectiiral examinatiem. to compete 
for the first degree {^eiutsai). Having been succes-bil far, they 
ne.xt repair to itie triennial examinations at the PiovinciaHcity 
which take place once in 3 years, tocofi'^p 'le for the degree 

(k. uj fi). The competition for the third degree occurs in 

tile capital, aho once in 3 yours. A few wonts on the Ka:uig, 
jki examinations will give a general idea of what is taking place, 
or would be taking place, throngliout each of the 18 pioviuccs, 
wore it not for the present insuiiectionary troubles. 

Sun Paouryuen, the imperial commissioner who has liecn 
appointed to conduct the examinations ihroughonl tlie province 
of Kiang-'.su, a vice-president of the B >ard of Revenue, and 
wears a red button indicaling the and rank. At the mature age of 
he has reached his pre^ent position witliout any ?!gnai indi' ;). 
tiofi of extraordinary talent, fdaving I.'lt Peking at the clos-: of 
the Chin..; V ye.ir, he hss biken jup hi.^ t.<‘nipoiery residence M 
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Kiruig-ying on the Yang-tsze Idang, and reached Kwun-shan kis^. 
nunith, to commence the first ^ series of examinations at tin 
several prefecturai cities of the province. He is now presiding 
over a similar arena at Sung-kiang foo, after the completion of 
wnich he will proceed to Kiang-ying to hold the examination for 
the prefecture o? Chang-chow, and so on till he has given ail the 
aspirants of the province an opportunity of signalizing themselves. 
This done it will be time for him to commence anew, and repeat 
the routine, which will nearly fill up the three years of his com« 
mission, and entitle him to return to court and make his report 
to the emperor. The exantinations for the prefecture of Su-chow 
are always held at Kw^n-shan, in compliance with an old custom^ 
and here accordingly the magnate Sun arrived with a staff of 
twelve subalterns on the 20th March, and on the 22nd the hall 
\vas opened for the candidates. The town presented an unwonted 
bustle, the day was fine, and upwards of ten thousand competitors 
had assembled on that and the succeeding days. Before sunrise 
the $ew-fsa2S had already collected in the hail, answered their 
names, and received the themes which were to occupy them dur- 
ing the day. These were four in number, being exercises in 
poetry and the antiquities of China; and it should be remarked 
that tliese texts are given without any indication of the work from 
'H’hich they are extracted, which the students are expected to 
ktiow and state, as also to explain the meaning of the texts, wfiich 
are goiierally remarkable for their terseness, and this has to be writ« 
ten in stanzas of an appointed form. Of the texts in question^ 
tin; first consisted of five characters taken from a book by one Wang 
Tsung, published about 1 800 years ago, and by no means a com- 
monly known or much readvwork. If a translation of the theme 
iniight be attempted, it would read something like this — “They 
Were aujaii at the Five Classics.” This alludes to the disciples of 
Cntifucius. Whefi it became bruited through tlie town (hat this 
text had been given, one or two copies of Wang Tsung's work 
■which were dibcovered, among the extensive hook stores, immedi- 
ately rose to most extravagant prices. The next theme consisted 
of four characters from the works of vScnn-lsze, one of the most 
famous of the philu'^ophical vvritejs who lived in the ^id century 
B. C, ft may he translated,-— “ The superior man nourishes the 
source,” alluding to the emperor nourishing purity at the fountain 
bead of the government. The third theme was five characters 
from the poems of Taou Yueii-ming who wroie aliout the end of the 
4lh century. The English of the sentence is “My soul is devoted 
*0 music and study.” The essay od this had to be writren in 
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stanzas of se.ea words to a line. The fourth and last for the 
dav was, — Luh Kien-nan^s headings to the portraits of 
egiiteea scholars/’ Luh Kien-nan was a poet and %'olumhious 
writer of the Sung dynasty^ and the competitors were expected to 
imitate his style of poetry in an ode on the above laconic theme. 
Such formed the first day’s exercise, on which the students were 
engaged till about sunset. All these had already obtained their first 
degree at previous examinations, and the object of this was to keep 
them up to the mark, so that it is in some degree compulsory for 
ail graduates to attend. 

The next day was occupied with a speciaF exercise, for some 
three or four hundred sem tsa^Sj who had from various causes, 
omitted to *be p esent at previous examinations, and had thus eatuiK 
ed so much extra labour on the present occasion. 

The 24th was devoted to the youthful talents who had not yet 
mounted the first Hop of the p'-efermeat ladder. Two themes were 
appoiutei for the day, the first being a line from a pcem by Luh 
Kien-nan above mentioned: /. s . — ‘'When the drizzling spring 
showers fall on the, flags, the swallows fly low.” 

On the 25th and 28th days the tsms were again examined^ 
the themes being taken from the Classics and the Four book.s. On 
March 30th, April ist, 3rd, and 5th, the aspirants for the ist degree 
(sew tsms) we:*e again examined. During these four days, 340 com- 
petitors dn all from the pre^cture of Su-chow and the department 
of Tai*tsang, were successful. 

From the e imper ect notes it may be gathered that the student's 
life in China, if followed up with the ardour that the subject de- 
mands, is far from being a sinecure, and that with ail the defects 
that may have crept into the system in tlie course of ages, the theory 
at least is sound at the ba^;e. 








It is well known tluit Israelites in considerable numbers have 
b(?.en resident in (Jhinn from n very roiriote period, and brief notices 
of their existence have from time to time come before tlm European 
public. Interesting* as such incidental notices undoubtedly are, 
they are generally far too meagTe to satisfy the iiupiiriiig mind; 
and we cannot but regret the absence of fuller details, which would 
prove acceptable to the ethnologist, to the historian, and to those 
%vlio delight in tracing out the wanderings and fortunes of the 
chosen |)eo])le in the lands of their expatriation. In the twelfth 
century, Benjamin of Tudela, a Spanish Jetv, made a journey 
through several of the kingdoms of Asiay to discover the existing 
remnants of his kindred, which he siieceeded in tracing up to the 
confines of China. Had he extended his travels into that em])ire, 
lie would have doubtless left us much information on the subject, 
regarding which we are now left to conjecture. The learned 
Ilabbi Manasseh asserts that a part of the Ten tribes crossed the 
Great Wall, which divided China from I'artary, and settled in the 
former country ; and he believes that the Scriptures clearly refer tf) 
this emigration of the dispersed tribes. The existence of a colony 
of Israelites to the present day, in the centre of China, though 
merdv sufficient to attest the lact of an earlier pro.sp(*rity, y(.*t 
precludes all doulit as to these people having penetrated into the 
empire in former ages. 

It becomes then a r|nestion of some interest to ascertain, if 
any memento of the existence of these Hebrews has been jireserved 
in {.he literature of the Cliineso; regarding which, the following 
ohsorviitions are presented in a spirit of diffidence, with a desire 
that the discussion of the (juestion may lead to iurth('r light. 
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We find rhnt (inHn,i>* the middle ag'ef?, the annals of China 
contain flie mention of several foreip-n sects bj name, arnonp- whieli 
are Ta-ism^ J['mg-/eeao2ij Mo-ne^ Mo-ne^ Fosse -king-keaou^ 

IIoshtRy Ifeefi-keaoii^ FecnsMn^ Hoos'eensmn^ Hm-hmi. HoFiecn^ 
Of the above creeds, some receive their designation from the 
iifime of their founders 5 as Mohammedans, imd 31 o-ne qt 

Mo-ne^ the Manichteams. The designation of others is national ; as 
Td'tsin^ the Syrian and Fo-s^e-king-keaou^ the Persian Classic 
religion. One has un honorific appe]]ari«''n, — King-kcaop.^ tlie 
Illnstrinus religion, the name adopted the ZS'estoriaii Christians 
in China. Others are named from the objects they worship ; as 
Hosh'ii-kcanu^ the Firo worshippers or Parsees. One of this class 
is called the f jc ITeen-keaoti to which it is iiovv proposed to draw 
attention. T'ccushin^ IIuo-L^eenshru. and floo-heai^ s{-5em to be 
merely synunynies of Hccn ; aiid IIo-licco, the equivalent of 
Hoshiu of the Parsees. 

Endeavouring to ascertain wiiut is the Ilecn-kcaou or Hccn 
religion here spoken of, it wdll be well iirst to inr|nire into the 
meaning of the character Hem. S])eakiiig of tlio cii‘a]>els of this 
sect, Peih Yuen, the editor of a recent edition of the Clkdngsi'Zaii- 
says, I find these are th(^ same as the ( 7'\^en) IIi^aven chajn-is 
spoken of in the llistoiy of the Yorrhorn Wei dynasty. In 
ancient times there was no simh edmracter as JIcaF''' Peih Yuen’s 
assertion is so far borne out by reierence to tije native tlictionaries, 
for the character is not to be found in the most ancient ones; and 
the earliest lexicon in whicdi it (jccurs appears to be the Yuh 
peen'^, which gives under this chaiucter, “ Prounneiatiori, Ilecn. A 
foreign spirit.” 

The Hwang-yun of latei* date, gives, A foreign s]nrit. In 
the ^ Catalogue of oBicial grades,’ there is one styled the IIeeh 
chief, PronuiiciatioTJ, 

The Tseihynn^ a work of the *Sung dynasty^ gives, Pronun- 
ciation, T'rcn; the same sound as TemY 

The Yini-kivin, a subsequent work, gives, Proiuinciation, 
Hyen; the sniuc sound us IlLitenY 

The LifkskjfPkuug'^ published during the foiirteentli century, 
gives, ^4n ivwan-chung (Shen-se), Heaven is called Hekn, 
Foreigners designate Deity by the word Heek.” 

1 'PnhHslieil A D. 1787, 

2 IU»nk IX. p. 4, 

3 Published by K06 Y^iy-wang, A.D. »23. 

4 Thi.s is of uncertain date, kut was doubtless written during the Tang' 
dynasty. The earliest known edition is of the time of the Bung. - 
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The nljunfe the end of the fourteenth 

t’*»i!tiirv, L'‘ive-', "W sjorit. 'I'he chsiroe'er i.s formed from Uie 

rmlioa! T ( Hi'tivi*]:}). In the "'Cotologue of the '[’‘uiig ofleiolh/ 
tliio’e is one enlled di«' IlFiKiN'' chieif’ 

Tim udiicli is a re-arramjement of the 

in;if(n‘i:ds of tie' orrn-*.edii!g% with inodifioatioios, published at the 
hc'giriiiiijg* cjf ihe seventeenth century, saj’s, This rhymes with 
Seen, Ilecn. Promincitition, IIy€7t. A foreign spirit. The 
tdiaraofcr is iormid ifoui the radical T^een (Heaven).” 

The ChAiryis£’e-i'ii7?y\ published about the middle of the 
fei’veiiteeiith ctmtnry, gives, Pronunciation, Ifye-n, Same sound 
as Ileen, Tim name of a fo-reigu sjurit. In the ^ Catalogue of the 
I’hing officials/ there is the Heen chief” 

The K'any-he tsZ':-lecn^ published under the direction of the 
second emperor of tlm present dynasty, merely contains a summary 
of the ]>rece<lii:g 7iotes, 

A new esii^'ion of liie Shwo-wan'^^ SStvo-wti/i kcae-tszc tung- 
^kih^ gives, A foreign spirit. The choxac.fer- is formed of the 
elements She (-'"Y'hT rial iniioence) and (Heaven). The pro- 

nun ciati on is Ileen S 

From the above ]exicog;ra])liicaI details, then, ive learn tliat 
the character is ]>ro!iounced Ileen. that being the local pro- 
nunciation of tho word T'een (Henveu) io the province of Shen-se; 
that this same Ileen was the generic wnu’d for “ Deity ” among 
Western f)reigners : that it was the name of tm Being* worshipped 
by a foreign sect in (iliina; and that it formed a component part 
of the title (d'a goveiurment officer during the Thmg dynasty. 

iiius we see timt riie chaiacter is of couiparatii'eiy recent 
formation, as it is not found in any book earlier than the sixtis 
century ; and we have ihe autiiority of Pelii Yuen, noticed above, 
for the fact that the word Heen is the synonyine of T^eeti 
(Heaven) wiiich we tied inentiooed as an object worshipped by a 
foreign sect at the beginning of the sixth century* for he says the 
character Ileen was not used in ancient times. 

In op]K)sitioii to this view, indeed, Yaou K‘wan‘'^ professes to 
trace this religion ii]> to the seventh century B.G. The jiassage on 
on which he su]>ports his statement is taken from Too Yu’s 

1 Slrntj-wan was composed by Heu Shin, and published A.D. iOO, being 
the first dirfciuiiary arranged according to the radicals. Tho original work 
however does not contain the character Ueen, 

2 In tlic Se-ke a collection of notes critical and historical, 

WS^itten about the middle ui' the twelfth century, book I. p. 18. 
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commeotory on the Tso ehuen^^ which is an ninpliticatiun of Con- 
fncins' history Ck^u7i U^em (Spring* and Aatinnn Annals).'' The 
text of the Ohhm ts^ew says, the nineteenth year of Duke He 
(Ik C. ddl), in snninier, on the forty-sixth (lay of the cycle, the men 
of Choo took the Viscount Tsang aaid ofFerod it ini in sacrifice.'^ 
The rhien. says regarding this, ‘‘ In summer, the Duke of Sung* 
caused Wan the J3ake of Chon to offer up the Viscount Tsang* 
at the tutelary altar by the river Suy, with a desire to conciliate the 
Eastern foreigners.” The Commentary on this, as quoted hj 
Yaou KCvan, reads, The Buy receives the Piu-m, and pijssing' 
(ihin to lim east, leaving Leang-tsenou and Paug-ehing, it tiows 
into the Bze. Near this water a lieen spirit ruled, which it was 
the general practice to serve with tutelar}^ worship; hence luiman 
beings were slain and offered in sacrifice.” This is such an evident 
perversion of the original passage, that it w-ould be scarcely worth 
noticing, were it not that it, has been reproduced without comuuent 
in the modern native geography Hue hw foo chi'. The reading is 
supported hy no authority; the word here given ^ Heen^ being” 
in all standard editions of the Classics written Taou (Elflsli or 
Deroonaieal), which is doTibtless the true version, an eqtri valent 
form of this character being* wliich very nearl^y resembles Hi'cn ; 
and irideerl the dictionary Hmg woo eking yiin. gives the same form 
of character (pro]>ab]y through inadvertence) to the two dehtdtions ; 
but the other dictionaries all clearly mark the disrinction of the two 
characters, 'riie anachronism has not escaped native scholars, one 
of whom thus tersely expresses himself in tlie Gae jth 
ckhwu *: “ Too Yn, in his commentary on the 7W} clnovi, regard- 
ing the passage ‘ the tutelary altar by the river Btiy/ says, ‘ There 
was a Ilcen chapel upon the Buy riverd That is impossible. How 
could there be a Emi chapel in China in the time of Duke Seang 
of Bung ? ” 

Is there any reason to think then that the Hecm religion is 

1 This was written by Tso Kew^-ming, a aisciple of Confucius, and is a. 
record of contemporary events necessary to throw light on the original 
chronicle, 

2 This is a history of Loo, the native state of Confucins, being tlie only 
complete work written by tbe snge. 

3 The materials for this work were in great part eolleetecl from foreign 
sonrees by the Coinrnissioiier Lin, famous in the hrst war with Cinna. The 
work of editing was confided to Wex Yuen a highly accompiishtd native 
schoLar, bnt a bitter ynemy to foreigners, as is too apparent in the spirit of 
the work thi'onghonl, which is a valuable one nevertheless. 

4 The Ooe is a miscellaneons work, tliaciissing numerous 

questions of historical interest, said to have been writ^n by one Yg, about the 
end of the Sung dynasty. 
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liiatoftiuj Israelites? Bearing in inir-id that IJeuveii is used in 
China bv metoriym}^ for the God of Heaven, it may i)e well to 
draw attention to a itsus logiteiult discoverable in the Old IVsta-* 
ment, wh(»re wo find the freqinnit fiinployinent of the teiiii (bid of 
Heaven to designate Jehovah, in the books written subsequent to 
the Babylonisii captivity, instead of Lord of Hosts, wliieli is 
generally employed in the earlier historical books and in the pro- 
plietic scriptures. This ap])ears to be especially the case in the 
narrative of intercourse with foreign nations, implying’ the 
supremacy which the Israelites asserted for their God above all the 
gods of the nations ; an lionour wdiich seems to have been freely 
accorded also by the heathen jiotentates, with whom they came in 
contact. During the Babylonian exile, the prophet Daniel, having* 
addressed the God of Heaven, is introduced as fearlessly 
asserting the power and omniscience of the God op Heaven, 
before tlie despot Nebuchadnezzar, who replies : ‘^Of a truth it is, 
that your God is a God of gods, and a Lord of kings” ^ ; and on a 
later occasion, after his recovery from a humiliating nfHiotion, the 
monarch was constrained to say, ‘‘I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and 
extol and honour the King op Heaven, all whose works are truth, 
and his ways judgment.” “ 

Cyrus king of Persia, in his edict for the restoration of the 
captives, says, “Jehovah the God of HeaVen had given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth ; and he had charged me to build him 
an house at Jerusahuu, which is in Judah.” 

Again, Darius, in his decree confirming certain privileges 
granted liy bis predecessor Cyrus, directs tiie Persian governor to 
furnish the Jews with such articles as were necessary for the divine 
service; “That they may offer sacrifices of sweet savours unto 
the God of Heaven, and pray for the life of the king and 
Ills sons.‘^ ” 

Artaxerxes, a later king of Persia, who continued to confer pro- 
tection and liberal favours on the Jews, in commissioning Ezra, who 
is called by the author of the book of the same name, scribe of 
the words of the commandments of the Lord/'*” presented him with 
a letter, commencing thus, Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Ezra 
the priest, scribe of the law of the God of Heaven and further 
a<lds, “Whatsoever is commanded by God of Heaven, let it 
be diligently done for the house of the God of Heaven.^ ” 

Nehemiah in like manner, who had long been a resident at 
the Persian court, addresses his complaints to the God of Heaven, 

1 Daniel ii. 47. 2 Daniel iv. 37. . 3 Ezra i. 2. 

4 Ezravi. 10. 5 Ezra vii* U. 6 Ezra vii, 12. 7 Ezra vb. 23, 
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It is an interestin< 4 -fact tofjnd tho heathen monarch?! of an empire 
like Persia, accordini;* this pre-eminence to the (jnd (jf the 

liehi-ews, find sttu'iLtesfs the thoiip'hr that an ititiuence in thar direc*' 
tirm had (iX'-rted bv the I’en tribf'S, a’r^ady Ioiil:- settled in rlie 

land, 'Ihe sevei-al exjjressions a])Dve and others wln'ch ini^ji'ht 

be nameil, taken ia connexion with a rmnarkahle pa'^sa^’c in flip 
internrettatiou of iS’tdnichadric-zzars dream by Daniel, “ Thy k :;_^’dom 
shail be sure unto thee, after that then siialr h:ivf‘ hnowii that the 
if !::AVi:N.'; do rule,’” ])oirit to a usage, traces or wiiicii we shaii fim! 
very general through the kingdomsof Asia in later time. Frequent 
exaiiiples :!re found in the Apucrvpha, as when the tliird martyr 
adiiresses Ills t(/rmen*or, who required him to put out his tongue to 
he cut off, when holding forth his hands, he said, ‘‘These I had 
from Heaven, ond for his laws I despise them, and from him I 
hope to receive them again/^” Some two centuries later we observe 
the same practice in tlie time of our Saviour, as where the prodigal 
sun is introduced saying, “Father, I have sinned against Heaven 
and in thy sight.”''’ The use of tiiis term for God is very common 
even anujng the Jews in Euro}>e at the present time, as in the phrase 
“Do all your works in the name of Heaven (God);’” It is fair 
to believe that this practice was introduced by the Israelites in 
their widely extemled settlements. 

But ]}roposing to confine our attention for the present to China, 
xvith a few preliminary observations on the name which the colony 
at Kae-fung has retained, we shall proceed to inquire under wha, 
name God has been wu)rshif)ped by the Israelites there. 

Two agents of the London Missionary Society, who visited 
these ])eoj)le in 1850, learned that a tradition existed among them 
that their forefathers were known under the designation of 
chuli lieaoii^ ‘‘Indian’'' religion;” but in consequence of a persecution 
of the sect which took place at some former period, that name had 
been abandonee.® Father Trigault, in his account of the Christian 
mission to China, published at the beginning* of the seventeenth 
century, states that in his time the Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Cross-worship[)ers or ancient Christians, were all known to the 
Chinese under the general name of Hmy-lmuy ; while, for the sake 

1 Daniel iv. 26. 2 2 Maccabees vii 11. 3 Luke xv. 21. 

4 Letters edifiantes et curieuses, tom. XVill. p. .52. 

5 Syria appears to have been included by the CbinOvSe formerly under 
the desigTiation Te'en-ckuhy and is no doubt so iiitende.l here, although the term 
is generally translated « India/* (See « Letters edifiantes et curieuses/* 
tom. XXIV. p.94,) 

6 Chinese Repository, vol. XX. p, 449. 
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of disfiiiction, tlie Mohammedans were eddied “ ITwny h’Iio a]>stjiin 
from pork*” the Gross- worshippers were called who abstain 

from animals without the cloven foot;” and the Jews were culled 
Hvriiy who extract the sinews.^” The reas^m of this comm.oa 
appellation for the three sects was not known : the probability is 
that it origin ated in the desire of one or other of the parties to avoid 
detection during* a time of persecution. At present, the imiiie 
Ilnn(y-t^Z6^ or HwEji-hwvy, is simost exclusivtiy ajodied to the 
lloiianimedans, though the Jews are also occMshouMliy termed xlw 
Lan maou Ihvny or Blue cap Hwuy-tsze,” hut toe common 
name of the sect ut Kue-fung is 2\(Wtt-km heaou^ or Ex^vucx sinew 
religion.” Another fraternal link befween the Molitunnieiuns anrl 
Jews seems to exist in the name applied to the synagogue, vrhieli is 
inscribed over the front door of the buihling y-rhui .vm, “‘Tem- 
ple of Purify and Trutli,” being the same name that is used on the 
Moharrituedan nius<|ues in China; and this is not of recent date, for 
it is found on two old stone inscriptions standing within the pre- 
cincts of the synagogue, ap]died to the building that was restored in 
the thirteenth century. Gozani, w-lio visited them in 1704, calls 
the synagogue a Le-pae sze,'^ which is also the common colloquial 
name of the mosques. Another designation found on one of the 
tablets is the Yth-Uze-ld-'nre-Jfrnon^ or Israelitish religion,®” and 
the synagogue itself is known as the ‘‘Israel- 

itisli Temple;^” but the people now are totally ignorant of the 
meaning of the term themselves: and probably it was never general- 
ly known among the outside Chinese. 

As to the name used by the people to designate the Su])rem6, we 
discover a sufficiently uniform practice in both ancient and modern 
time. On both the tahiecs we find the term IhoE or '‘Word,” 
equivalent to the Logos of the New Testament, a]»plied to Jehovali 
in a mystical way ; but otherwise the use of the word T'eefi 
‘‘Heaven,” is universal in the sense of God. Thus in the earlier 
inscription we read, “The patriarch thinking upon ( T'oen) God, the 
pure and ethereal Being, who dwells on high,” — “He adoringly 
praised the true {T^ee)i) God,” — “His piety moved the heart of 
{T'een) God,” — “Ezra inculcated the duty of honouring ( T‘mi) 
God by ritual worship,” — “Men in their daily avocations must not 
for a single moment forget ( T'een) God, but at the hours of four in 
the morning, mid-day, and six in the evening, should thrice perform 

11 De Christiana Expeditiope apud Sinas, lib. I. p. 123. 

12 Chinese Eepository, vol. XX. p, 144. 

1.3 Chinese Repository, vol. XX. p. |52. 

14 Letties cdifiantes et ciirieuses, tom, XVIII, p. 34, 
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tisoir ndoratirms^ which is the true ]>rincip]e of the relig-ion off T^ccn) 
— ‘‘Itensoii (or the Word) is without form or figure, like the 
ih-'asoo of {T’eiiii) God, exalted ou high,”— ‘‘He iucessantW re- 
members ( God,”— ‘‘He unfeilingd^^ reinerubers {'Pehi) 

God,” — “ But to venerate ( /I ) God, and to neglect ancestors, 

is to fail in the services which are their due,” — “We reverently pray 
to {/P't'vn) God,”— “Every man therefore keeps the laws, and 
knows how to reverence {T^eeh.) God,” ^ It is needless further to 
jnulriply exnmpies; these and other analogous expressions on hnrh 
tlu^ tablets s])eak very unequivocally of the practice in former times. 
Idle ])hraseology of the various memorial mottoes and stanzas, 
distributed about the walls of the synagogue, is ail in harmony with 
the above. Gozaiii says that the sanctuary inside the synagogue is 
called i. e. Betli-eL Their 

scriptures are called the ( Teeri-^lmg) ‘ Divine oracles.’ Their reli- 
gion is called the T^eeyi-hmoUy “Heaven’s religion.*-^” Tseang 
Yung-che, the elder of the agents of the London Society, who visit- 
ed the synagogue at Kae-fung (in 1851), in giving an account of 
the sect, states that at the present day, “In addressing God in the 
Chinese language, they use the word ; and we have evidence 

to the same effect from several of the sect who visited (Shanghai 
Gozani says also that they worship God under the name ® ; 

and a Memoir on the Jews in China, in the same collection, says, 
“ In translating the name of Jehovah into Chinese, they do not say 
Pcen-choo like the Missionaries, hut simply T'ehiy just as the 
scholars of China do when they explain their term Shang-ti. ^ ” 

We thus observe a growing practice in Western Asia among 
the Hebrews of designating Jehovah as the God of Heaven, and 
sometimes Heaven ; and when we find distinct notice in Chinese 
history of a foreign sect distinguished especially as the worshippers 
of Heaven, spoken of as existing in China at the beginning of the 
sixth century, the suggestion of an identity with the worshippers of 
the God of Heaven in the West presents itself to the mind. This 
name, as the designation of a foreign sect, is the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as the state ritual of China has designated the Supreme 
by the name of Heaven, from Ihe earliest time down to the present 
day. Jn this latter fact we may possibly have the cause of the 
Heaven worshippers having changed the character by which they 
were identified; for while the character T'ehi was undoubtedly the 

15 Chinese Repository, vol. XX. pp, 456—468 passim. 

IG Lofctres t'difiantes et caricuses, tom. XVIII. p, 45. 

17 Lettrcs edilianteg et cnrionses, tom. XVllI, p. 36. 

18 Lettres ddifumtes et curieuses, tom. XXIV^. p. 73. 
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corrpcf ftviiiolog'ical represnnfcative of their object f»r worsliip, jot 
t/lio arol iiiaterialistic itieas too often attaching to the word in 

tin; Chinese Jaind, would prohaidy lead them to desire that some- 
Iliing riiov«‘ of a personal and splritnnl nature sliould he convoyed in 
dee U'Aiav. 1 hat seems to be the idea not inaptly represented by 
the e.huracter in vriited for the purpose, as will 1)0 obvious to any 
sinologue, j^3rha]»s the fact that the word Tvvm was ernploj'ed by 
the Ihnldiiists as tlie generic term for one of the inferior orders u f 
their otfiects of worship may not have been without an influcuice. 
IVmn whatever cause the character may have heeii adopted however, 
the word Ili-ihb is sttited in the dictionaries to be a synonym of ^ 
MJeaven,’ Borne indeed give it the same ])ronnnciatioa, wdiile 
others state that liien is the local pronunciation in Slien-si for 
* Heaven.’ In connexion with this we may remember that in the 
ouriy Signs, when navigation was a diliicult and exceptional method 
of tnr veiling, the ortlinary route for foi'eigners from the West was 
]>y Blien-si, throiigli which province they entered the empire, and 
where great numbers of them were settled. Assuming then that 
the Ili'cih worshi])pers are the Israelites, an attempt will here bo 
made to put tugetiier in cliromdogical onler the principal matters 
regai'ding their existence in Cliirui, as derived bt)th from native and 
foreign sources. 

According to the testimony of one of the stone tablets in the 
synagogue at Kai-fuiig foo, the Israelites first entered China during 
the Han dynasty;^ and wo are further told in the Letters of the 
Jesuits that ^Hhey came during the reign of Ming-ti (A. I). 58-75), 
from Si-YfJiy i. o. ^‘tlie W'osterii regions.” It ap})erir8 by all tluit 
can be gathered from them, that this Western C(juntry is Persia, 
and that they came by Mhoriisun and Bamarcand. lljey hove many 
Persian words in their language, and tliey long preserved a great 
intcrcotirse wiili that country." 

The Tmuj-lmig he^ a work of the Sung dynasty, by vBung Tsze- 
aou, speaking of Peen-leang, whicfi is tlie pres<‘nt Kai-fung, savs, 

T^ing-yueri square there is a /irioi.-spirit jiionasrery;” and 
adds, ‘^It is tra<nr ion ally re])orted that tliis was erected rd)out the 
time of the incursion of the Western I'arturs during the Psim 
dynasty”'' (third to the fifth century), ff this be correct, then it 
is the earliest iocaiiou of the sect of which we have any definite 
mention. 

1 (Unaei'C Hnposiiory, XX. p. 454. 

2 L«ni»us c*f I uih yX'tV p 

n tii k' i fAhjuj 1 p. 18 
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fn ilie Lmmj kin g mi ”, we inoet the Ihlhjwinp' notiec of 
another of these edifices in the city of Chang’-ngan in Siieri-si ; At 
the southwest angie of Poo»ching‘ square" is a Foreign Ilre^i 
chapel.'^ It adds, by way of comment/*' this was erected in the 
year A.D. 62L The {THeii) God worshipped by the foreigners 
of the Western regions is the Maheshwara of the Buddhist Classics/^ 
This latter remark will form ground for future discussion. The 
Ch^cmg-ngan-chey^ commenting on the same notice, says, *'^the 
object of worship there is the y^?<$'>?.-spirit of the foroigners from 
the Western regions. There was an officer called Su’pami who 
managed the sacred services to the 2/m?.-spirit, and also officially 
designated a Foreign priest.” '^ To this Pelh Yuen adds, according 
to the * complete details regarding the foreign spirit, Ilren^^ '' this 
chapel is stated in the History of the Northern Wei dynasty to have, 
been erected in the time of the Empress dowager Ling, (i. e. in 
the first half of the sixth century.)” There is an apparent discre- 
pancy here of about ,a century regarding the erection of this 
chapel; but probably the two statements may be harmonized by 
supposing it to have been first built in the sixth century, and the 
year 621 being the date of its re-erection. On looking over the 
biography of the empress alluded to in the Wei History, we find 
it stated that, Having ascended a lofty hill, attended by several 
hundred followers, consisting of the imperial consorts, ladies of 
the palace, princesses and others, she abolished the various corrupt 
systems of religious worship, excepting that of the foreign T^im- 
spirit.”*’ 

The commentary of the Ck^chig-ngan-che gives two of the names 
of fjffico connected with the religion, Sa-paou’^^ and Foreign 
priest.” The latter requires no remark, unless perhaps that Babbi 
would be quite as appropriate a rendering of the Chinese term. The 
other, Sa-paoVy which is not a Chinese word, almost involuntarily 
suggests the Hebrew Sempher, a Scribe.” An attentive reader 

1 This work ivas publisbetl by Wei Siiiih duririf;- the eJiikth century, 
only tlic third out of five volumes is now extant, and that incomplete, but there 
arc ccnsidernble extracts from it in the ChUh(y-?i(j(m-c/ic, 

2 This was the fourth square from the north, between the lirst and 
second streets west from the Imperial city. 

3 The ChOhig~ngan-chL% by Min-K*ew of the Sung dyna,sty, is an ehi borate 
detail in twenty books of the public buildings, boundaries, and a variety of 
matters relating to Ch‘ang-ngan, the Western metropolis of the T‘ang dynasty. 

4 Book X- p. 2. 

r> TJnfoiinnatelv I have been unable to got any clue to the existence of 
this work, which wf>uld no doubt be of great value in the present inquiry. 

b Wti ilwOf book Xm.'p,T2,, 
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uf tlif' Nfjw ’Fftstanient will understand the gTowing imp()rtance 
r?f tills class of function:<ries initier the Jewish polity. The 
O)liowicr is the concise aecuunt of them given in Horne’s “Intro- 
&c. f’-— “ 'i’here is in the Gospels frecfuent mention of a 
Htl of men cuiied Scribes, who are often joined with the chief 
priests, eiders, and Pharisees. They seem to have been iiien of 
learning', and on that account to have had great deference paid to 
thenij but, strictly speaking*, they did not form any sect. The 
Scribes generally belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, in whose 
traditions ami explanations of the law they were profoundly skilled ; 
imd on the sabbath days sat in Moses' seat’ ant! instructed 

(.he people. Originally they had their name from their employment, 
whicli fit iirst was transcribing* the law: but in process of time they 
exalted themselves into the public ministry and became teachers of 
it, authoritatively tietermining* what doctrines were or were not con- 
tained in the Scriptures, and teaching the common people in what 
sense to miderstand the Law and the Prophets. In short, they were 
the oracles that were consulted in all difficult points of doctrine and 
duty; and it is not im|)robable that they were, for the most part, 
Levites, whose peculiar business it was to study and read the 
Law.^” We have the most authentic evidence of this class of 
officers existing* among* the Israelites in China. A note at the end 
of the 1st section of the Law*, is found in the synagogue at Kai- 
fung, a transcript of which was sent to Europe by the Jesuit 
missionaries, containing* the following* sentence: “Our master, our 
rabbi, R. Jacob, son of Abishai, the son of R. Eidad the ( Saupher ) 
^Scribe,’ and (melammed) teacher finished this.'*” The date of 
this is about id:12U. In a register of the Hebrews resident at Kai- 
fung foo, which was brought to Shanghai in July 1851, and pro- 
bably dates sojne tizne in the l?th century, there are also several 
mentioned as holding this office. On the first page we have 
“Rabbi Jeremiah the ( Scmplter) Scribe, teacher, Slieioh, the son 
of Rabbi Akiba the teacher, Slieloh.” In the record of the Kami 
family we find “Ezekiel, Samuel, Rabbi Issacliar, Joseph, sons of 
Rabbi Mordecai the ( Saupker) Scribe; Joshua, Shalman, Rabbi 

1 Vol. III. p. 375. 

2 This section, with a great many others, was brought down to Shanghai by 
the two nic&.sei!g<.*rs of the Loiidou Society, who visited the colony in 1851 . 
Tiie whole are now deposited in charge of the “ Society for the Fropagation of 
Christianity among the Jews/’ in Lineolu’vS luu Field-s London. 

3 Finn’s ‘‘Jews in China” p. 37. The original Hebrew of this note, with 
a Latin and French translation, is given in the Frolegomeuu to Bagster’s 
polyglot!. Bible, p. 1 7. 
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’M'orclmii tlie (Saupher) ScEfoni; sons ot Sim-xm.’' fii tlso fi<> 
isHoily'snv given “ R;i])])i Reninjn tlie {Simpher) Scin nR, stoi of 
Eliezer; Uabl)! Kzekiol the ( Sg HIDE, son of f{ahl>! She- 
Jt is deserving of notice that among the few names of 
mTlce or dignitig found in the liooks at Kai-fung, one lhd)hi should 
corrcsjmnd to tlio ndnistor of tlio chapel rnontionei! in tfjo Chinese 
work; and another, the {Stmpherj) to the ])residiiiig oiiieer, not, fuily 
in the station irulicate<i, but almost idenlical in sound, the dilfererjce 
being not greater than we might look for in a Chinese transfer. 

The remaining fragment of the LPang-h'nhj ' .nn hP iintice;’, 
another of these ])iiildings in Chang-ngao, tluis : At the north w<e‘;t 

coinnnmjf I.\)0-iungmsquanC is a chapel.” 

Tliese two are the only Ijulldings of the kind named in the part 
of the !djuve ^vorks that has come down to us, but it gives the follow*- 
ing sumnaary of public buildings in the city of GIdang-rigari, '''I'lie 
city contniris four Military triluinals, sixty-four Ihnldliist nioiias* 
terif'S, twenty-seven Pmddliist nunneries, tea d'aouiv^t rnoTiasteries, 
six 'I'aouisr nunneries, two Persian tein}fies, and four chapels of the 
Furiiign J/e'cb/. religion.” 

The Se-hPe t^untpyh uientions another of these in the satnr? 
city, thus: the year A. D. Odl, a teacher of tluj i/emf-njligion, 

named Muh-hoo-lta-Uih arrived a.t the capita.!, and having'presented 
a memorial to the throne, an Imperial rescript gave orders tlmt a 
IlPPn. monastery siiould be erected in Tsung-hwa sipiare'' in Ch'ang’- 
ngan. It was also designated a. {Ta-Uin) Syrian monastery, and a 
{P{)‘$ze) Persian moimstery 

Severfd of the dictionarios bear witness to the fact of an Iiu- 
perial officer Iniving been appointcti to take charge of matters Cijn- 
m‘Ctod with this body, Yaou-Kwan spt^akirig of this, sa3^s, a 
Catalogue of the Imperial officers, 1 have seen one styled the //r«m- 
ciiief. When the professors of the IlPeit religion iirst arrived, tiuij 
were received at the capital as foreigners, according to the rites of 
tiit^ { * Guest recejHion hotel.’ lienee in after 
the male and iemaie members of their community were subject to 
tiio jnU.horit.y of this tribunal; and such is the origin of t.he iippoint™ 
menl of the «)fficer. it was prohai>ly about the comnujiicemcmt of 
the T-'ang dynasty that the //wi-religion first had a chi(,d‘b” Had 

1. This is the third siiitrirc from the north next the west of the suburhan 
eity.- 

2. Tins was the seventh stguire from Uie north, next the western wall of 
tlH» suhurhau citv. 

‘U Hook L p. IS, 

■l< Hook I. p, is. 
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any ontfn’prising’ Israrslitti traveilor m an aceoiiiit of liis visit to 
(jhiini jjt that early periodj many qnestionB eonnected with these 
foreip’ii sijttlers would probably have received a satisfactory explanu* 
tliimi, reg'erdiriji; which we can now onl}" judg'e from analogy* thi 
this priiicipicjy we liiiii it the most natural thing possilde that a 
funciionmy should ho commissioned to superiateinl the tilfiirs of 
the Hebrew'!; as we are actually assured such was the case 
with the Moiiainmodansj by one of their countrymen who visited 
Cfiiria in the ninth century: ^^The merchiait Soleyman relates, 
that at Khan-iuo, which is the centre of conconrse for the mer- 
chants, a MoliuiiiiHetiari is appointed by the sovereign to Judge all 
qjH’stions tiitit may arise among those of his religion who resort to 
that eoiUitry. 8iich has been the will of the king of China* Upon 
festival days this man ]jerforms religions’ service with the Moham- 
iiieihins; he pronounces the klwiba and makes supplication to Heaven 
for the Bultan of the Moslems. The merchants of Irac are never 
dissat.isiied with Ills ilecisions; indeed he acts according to truth, and 
his d{.‘cisi?ms are couroruiabie to the book of God (Koran) and the 
prece|>r,s of [.slamisniC With this exjilicit statement hfjfjre us 
r«‘garding .Mosl'Uiis^ even were it not expressly licclared l)y the 
Ciiinese records, we sliould be justified in assuming a prior} that 
such an oliicer would be placed over the Israelites. 

The sect is named on the Ckung-yen-sze pae^ or Tablet of the 
CJhung yen Monaster}',” by Shoo ¥um-yu^ in' the former part of tlm 
niiith century, thus: ‘y4.moiig the misceliaiieous foreigners who 
arrived were the Maniclueaos, the Syrians, and the ITee)i worship- 
]a?rs. The monasteries of these three classes of foreigners througii- 
out tlie empire are not e{}iial in number to those of our Buddhists in 
one small district.” Tseeri 'Fa-hin, who quotes this, adds — Now 
the chapels of the Manicliamiis and S'eT/i-w'orshippers have long since 
disap})ea,red, and nothing is known of their origin; while this tablet 
(the Nostorian inscription at Si-ngan) is the onl}^ record which gives 
any derjiiis regarding the Nestorians.^” It is not surprising that a 
ivriter id' the present day should ignore the existence of the Israelites 
in China, hs the few remaining at Kai-fiing have scarcely been 
heard of beyond their immediate vicinity, and are by the Chint'se 

1 l^elatitai ties Vovagos faits per les Arabes efc les Pcrsans dans ITiide cfe a 
la Chine ; traduit par M. Iteiiiaud, Paris, tom. I, p. m. 

2 Tmm yen faruj kin shlk wan pa wet suh^ book III. p. C. Tins is u work 
on stone insi^rijdiuns, wriH.cn by Tsem TiUhin^ in tliu early }>ari of the present 
cyiUury. 
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gfiTieniliy ideiitifiotl with the Moharnmedarig. Even the ICm-fmig 
f(di ik(\ n tf>pi>pT!!pl'iical and historical account of tiiat city, which 
Miters lui'^-ely and inirmtely into a description of tlio piiblic Iniild- 
inp’s ami nmiarkahle objects, makes not the slig’htcst riieution of 
their existence. 

I lie same author, in another %vork, after quoting; the above ex- 
tract from the titbiet, adds : “ The Buddhist monasteries vrere unit-, 

ed as one, but these Foreign monasteries were of three kinds; the 
M>h-nv (Mnnichteans) w^ere the Md-ne, the Ta-Uln (Syrians) wore 
the EvHii-lii-aou ( Kestorians), and the IJehi-shin (.K'ob?.- spirit 
W'orshippers ) \vere ( Persians As Persia appears to have 

been the country by ’which the Israelites reached China, and this 
conclusion is supported by the number of Persian words found in 
tlsoir rituals, it is natural that they should be included under this 
national designation; but it is obvious that the same term some- 
times embraced the Parsecs, and even tiie Nestorians. 

The numbers of these foreign sectaries must have multiplied 
greatly during the Thing dynasty, as we are warranted in believing, 
fr(sm the few indications within our reach. Chinese history informs 
us that in the year 845 the Emperor Woo-tsung issued an edict 
for the suppression of Buddhist monasteries, in which he commanded 
“ those of the religious orders belonging to the Nestorians, Mohani- 
medaiLs, Fire-worshippers, worshippers", and others, more 

than six thousand'^ people in all, to retire into private life b^’ 

I, Kimj htaou kaou. An iwvesiigatioii of the Hestcrian religion, by Tste/t 
Tii hui, 

2 A modern edition of this edict, published in the Koo-wan yuen-hlNn^ 
givG.s a dift'erent version of this sentence. Its •words are Ta-tsin (Nestorimis) 
and Mvh'hiso-'pa, of which two proper names the Munoim translation of the 
Ffune work gives a literal transcript. But the meaning of Muh-Iwo-pa is not 
known. Gaubil, in the Memories sur Us Chinois^ tom. XV, thinks it alludes to 
the Moheds of Persia, while M. Pauthier recognizes in the name, M<iabar of 
Southern India. (See “Be I’authcnticile de Pinscriptioii Nestorieime de Si- 
ngan-fouP’ p. 72.) It is well known to sinologues, however, that there is a 
great unccriaintj in the ancient proper names, as they have been republished in 
the splendid imperial editions of the present dynasty. This was shown by 
Klaproth thirty years ago, in a communication to the Journal Asiatique ; and 
it is obvious to any one who has occasion to examine critically the modern 
editions of historical works where many proper names occur. They are often 
so <lisfigurcd by the improved (I ) orthography, that for etymological researches 
it is necessary to repair to the ancient editions. The quotation given above is 
from the Si*ki~ts^tmg-yu^ which reads T'a^tsin ( Nestc^rians), MuK-hoo (Moham- 
medans ), Ho (FireJ, Heen and others.*’ 

3 The Si-ki-tsUing gives iuk^-shih^ “sixty,” but this is evidently a typo- 
(rrai'fbical error for iuh'^tseSn ^ which by an additional stroke makes ‘‘six thousand,” 
The Koo-tihhi gnm-kvdn gives San-tslNiif “ three thousand.” 

4 Si-kNts^ ung-yu 1. p, Itf, 
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fnnj have been the imniediute eliect of this edict iJiero 
nrc no data to prove; but the probability is that it merely re:-!ulrod 
in suppressing’ tlic) names of the ditferent sects, and the pnblic 
, ’practice of their ritual services. In 8(>’3 we ma}^ concdutie, tbat/soine: 
of their adherents stood hig*!! in the imperial servica- aaid abcOi^^ 
sir^teen years later they were very numerous in sonic parts :drt!m 
f3iii.pire« This wc gather from the first account of China by any 
foreigner from tlie West, being a narrative by Aboii-Zeyd Al- 
assan, an Arab of such thing’s as he liad learncii from his conn- 
frvnjen wlio had been there, and appears to have been written in 
the twelftJi century. / He says, speaking of a general , massacre 
wliicli took ]>]ace at Klian-foo in 878; People who are well in- 
formed regarding the aifliirs of China relate that tliere perished on 
this occa.^i<.»n a hundred and twenty thousand Moliamniedans, Jews, 
Cfiristians, and Parsees, who were establisiied in the city, and 
carried on trade tiiere, besides the number of the natives who were 
put to death. The number of persons of these four religions, who 
lost thoir lives, is known, because the Chinese government levied an 
impost upon tliem according to their numbers The last sentence 
is in admirable agreement with the previous statement, that a 
superintending officer was placed over the Ilcefi sect by the Chinese 

ffovernmeiit. 
o 

In the years D5G and 958 we find tokens of favour conferred 
on them by the local authorities of Kai-fung foo.‘* The next in- 
formation we get about this sect is from the tablets in the synagrA 
gue, which relate an immigration of seventy families ■with tribute of 
Western cloth.'* The Emperor ileaou-tsung of the Sung dynasty 
sai<i, ‘■’CSince they liave come to our Central Land, and reverently 
ubserve the customs of their ancestors, let them hand down their 
doctrines at Fce/i4eamj (Kai-fung).’^ In the year 1103 a synago- 
gue was commencod, and two years later it was finisii«Hi, at the 
expense of Yen too-Ia, while Lie Cliing and Woo-sze-ta superin- 
tended the religion.'^ Previous to this it would appear, the Israelites 
in China, like their brethren in western nations, lia,d passed throug’h 
a season of reverse, and by this special act of imperial clemency tin 
reinforcement was allowed to occupy the place that had boon hallow- 
ed by the worship of tlieir forefathers. 

1 Mih-ehwa7}g-mwdn Ifthf book IV. p. 2. 

2 Relation des Voyages I’aits par les Arabes et IcsPcrsans dans Flndo ct a 
la Chine torn. I. p. G4. 

3 Ml/i chwang muuhi Wiy book IV, p. 2. 

4 This a|)]>ears to ha?f3 been cofeton, the plant not having been introduced 
into China until some renturies later. 

5 Chinese Repository, vuL XX, pp. 454, 457. 
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Thprr is an inter<*stinj»‘ note iri the Jl^h -ch}}’'infi- j^nn'n) fhh, 
published ulxuittiiis time, reg*ardiog‘ some of these places of worship^ 
the first of which probabi}" refers to the synagogue just nientioncab 
^‘On the north side of the city wall of the Eastern capital (Ivaa- 
fung), thcji’c is a temple. The spirit is originally fnmi 
the {8i-yth) Western regions. This is a foreign spirit. The. 
adherents came to China with the Nestorians aiui Mohamniedaiis, 
and their worship is after the manner of the Parsecs. The people 
in the capital reverence the majesty and inteiligence of this spirit, 
and render to liim extreme homng;e. The minister of the temple is 
surriamed Shi\ with the postnomen She-clinmiff, and says that the 
office has been hereditary in his family for many generations. Three 
tablets are preserved there which w’ere presented to them in former 
times. One, denominated ^Cherishing favour/’ was given in the 
ytuir 8(12, by Ling-hoo, the Military commissioner for Seuen-woo, 
who was acting as Minister of state. One, denominated ^Soothing/ 
was given in the year 956, by Wang, the Prefect of Kai-fung, with 
the authority of Chancellor of the Twan-ming palace. One is 
denominated *Koble,’ and was given in tbe year 058, by Wang, tbe 
Prefect of Kai-fung, with the authority of Commissioner of the 
Privy council. From the time of the T^ang dynasty, the Z/mi-spirit 
has been worship jied in Peen, and the ministers may have succeed- 
ed each other in the office for two hundred years, which is a 
remarkable thing. On the city wall, to the east of the Choo-fang 
Gate of Cbin-kiaiig' foo, there is a chapel of the ZZetb^- spirit, but it 
is not known by whom it was erected.^’’ 

Two other chapels of the sect in Glfang-ngan are named in the 
Clmng-iigan clie^ but without anything to denote tlie time of thoir 
foundation: ^^On the west side of the south street dividing iho 
Tsing-kung square* is a ZZmz-chapeid” 

^^To the south of the Western gate of Le-tseuen square”’ is a 
Hce}i chapel.*’” 

In 1279, one of the tablets informs us, the ancient synagogue 
in the south-eastern part of Too-shih-tsze street was rebuilt by the 

1 This is a tiiiscclUmeons collection of facts, in ten sn])plcnicniar 7 

to the national histories, hy Cfmng Fartg-he^ and evinces much d(*}>t,h of researeli, 

2 Book IV. p. 2. 

3 This was the seventh square from the north, against the east wall of tiie 
suburban city, 

4 Book IX. y, 4. 

5 This was the fourth square from the nortli, on the west side of the 
second street west from the imperial city. 

Ci Bo<)k X. p. ff. 
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cuv'f'^ring* an aroa of 350 feet square ; ^ being' probably 
ilie r<\s:rnr;it.ion of one of the edifices originallj established under a 

iormor dynasty. 

From some incidental remarks in Marco PoIo^s Travels, we 
learn that the Jews w'-ere siifiiciently numerous about this time to 
assert a political inllnence in China and Tarfcarj. Speaking of the 
Tartar prince IXajan in 1280, who had a vast number of Christians 
in his army, he continues: When the Jews and vSaracens per- 

ceived that the banner of the cross 'ivas overthrown, they taunted 
the Christian inhabitants with it, saying, ‘Behold the state to w’hich 
your (vaunted) banners, and those who followed them, are 
reduced In the following chapter, speaking of the rites with 

whicdi Eubla honoured the Christian festivals at Kanbalu (Peking), 
he adds : And be observed the same at the festivals of the 

Saracens, Jews, and idolaters. Upon being asked his motive for 
this conduct, he said : ‘ There are four great Prophets who are 

reverenced and worshipped by the different classes of mankind. 
The Christians regard Jesus Christ as their divinity; the Saracens, 
Mahomet; the Jews, Moses; and the idolaters, Sogornoinbarkan 
the most eminent amongst their idols. I do honour and show re- 
spect to all the four, and invoke to rny aid wdiichever amongst them 
is in trutli supreme in heaven.’”'* ^‘This cuoduct,''’’ remarks Mr. 
W^right, towards the professors of the several systems of faith is 
perfectly consistent with the character of Kubla, in which policy was 
the leading feature. It was his object to keep in good humour all 
classes of his subjects, and especially those of the capital or about 
the court, by indulging them in the liberty of following unmolested 
their own religious tenets, and by flattering each with the idea of 
possessing his special protection.”'* And the rebuilding of the 
synagogue above noticed was probably a result of his toleration and 
p atronage. 

Towards the close of the some dynasty we have the testimony 
of Ibn Batuta, the Arabian envoy, as to the existence of the Jews 
in China about they^ear 1346. In his account of the city of Ivhansa 
( Hang-chow), he remarks: the second division are the Jews, 

Chnstians, and the Turks who worship the sun: these are numerous, 
their number is not known ; and theirs is the most beautilul city. 

1 CliinesG Repository, vol. XX. p. 457. 

2 Marsden'fl Traushition, edited by Thoma.s Wriclit. London, 1854, p, 166. 

3 Tliis word is oliviosly an erroneous transcript of Shigamouni borkhan, 
Slmkye monni Buddha (onr God). 

4 Traveds of Marco i'nlo, pp. 167, 168. 

5 Trau;‘ls of Maicu Tulo, p. 107. 
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Their streets are well disposed, and their great men are exceedingly 
weiilthj.” ^ 

The privileges of this people seem to have been ratified to them 
on tlie accession of the Ming dynasty, in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century, at which time they had a good number uivmllahs 
or teachers among them; and a commission from among these was 
aiipointed to take charge of and manage the affiiirs of the synago- 
gue in Eai-fuBg.' ■ 

In 1421 the building was repaired under imperial patronage, 
and the imperial tablet or Wim-my pai of the Ming dynasty was 
placed in the hall of worship, a commissioner having been sent to 
burn incense there. Two years later, one of the fraternity received 
a high military commission. In 1445 the front portion of the 
establishment was rebuilt, but a flood that occurred in 1461, from 
the overflowing of the Yellow River, almost destroyed the whole 
building. It was again restored by oiEcial permission, and an 
additional portion was annexed to it, in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. Families of Israelites must have been living in 
other parts of China at that time, in the full enjoyment of their 
religious privileges, as we find they were able to procure rolls of 
the Law from Ning-hea and Ningpo, in place of those that had 
been destroyed by the flood; and they appear to have had establish- 
ments also at Hang-chow and Peking.® In 1489 the building w^as 
entirely renewed, a record of which event is preserved on a stone 
erected the same year. 

Another stone tablet still remains within the enclosure, dated 
1512, giving a general outline of the religious views of the residents 
at that period; forming a traditional memento of singular interest, 
as surviving the influence of centuries of heathen contact. 

At the close of the sixteenth centur}^ they were again deprived 
of their books by a Are, and the loss %vas in part supplied by the 
purchase of a roll of the Law from a Mohammedan at Ning-kiang 
chow in Shen-si, who had received it by legacy from a dying 
Israelite at Canton; and from this Hebrew roll they w^ere able to 
make several copies. The synagogue was rebuilt by one of the 
fraternity, of the surname Chaou, at that time magistrate of a 
district city. 

We have allusion to the Israelites in China about this time in 
fhe Relation of Galeotta Perera, an Italian gen tieman, who w^as 

1 Travels of Ibn Batata, Lee’s translation, p. 217. 

2 Chinese Ropositorj, vol XX, p. 457, 

Letters (hiifi antes efc eurieuses, tom. XX IF. p. 62. 
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many years a prisoner in the country. Speaking of the administra- 
tion of justice tlierOj he says: ^'The MooreSj Gentiles^ and Jewes 
have all their sundry othes, the Moores do sweare by their Mossafos^ 
the Brachmans by their Fiii^ the rest likewise by the things they 
'do worship/^ 

A native cyclopaedia, published about this period, speaks of 
eight different systems of Astronomy promulgated at various times 
in China, the last named being ^denominated the ^Four heavens/ a 
theory introduced by the. Hee^i foreigners.”^ It appears extremely .' 
probable that the Jews would bring with them from the West some 
of the astronomical notions current in the countries where they had 
been residing. Noticing the wealth and influence of those who had 
settled in Bagdad, Renaudot tells us; ^d’hey thrived by various 
means ^ many of them cultivated the sciences, particularly Philoso- 
ph}", Astronomy, and Physic.”® 

It was not many years after the conflagration above mentioned, 
that the Jesuits, who had newdy obtained a residence in Peking, 
became acquainted wdth the existence of the Jew'ish settlement in 
Kai-fung, by one of the Hebrews having come to Peking to procure 
literary honours. He stated that in his native city there were ten 
or twelve families of Israelites, with a fair synagogue, which they 
had recently restored and decorated at an expense of ten thousand 
crowns, and in which they preserved a roil of the Law, four or Ave- 
hundred years old^ adding, that in Hang-chowfoo, the capital of 
Ciie-kiang', there were coiisidera])ly more families and a synag'ogue ^ 
and that there were many in other parts of the country : but these- 
having no synagogue, their religion was gradually becoming extinct. 
This last statement liarmonises well with what Semedo learned 
w’hiie residing in Nanking. He was there informed by a Moham- 
medan that in that city he knevr of four families of Jews who had 
embrace' 1 the religion of the Koran, tliej" being the last of their race 
there, and their instructors having failed as their numbers 
diminished. 

The first European we hear of having visited the Kai-fung* 
synagogue was Jules Aleni, in 1018^ but aidiough he couiirmed 
what wuis previously ascertained, he added little new informatiou. 

1 The Principal Navigations, Yoyages, Tnifiiqnes and Discoveries of the- 
English Nation liy Hitdiard Hakluyt, vol, IL partii. p. 73, 

2 San-tsai i^ov-hwuy. Astronomical section, p. 2. 

3 Ancient Accounts of India and Cliina, from the French of Renaudot^ 
Appendix, p. iliO. 
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In 1042 the synag-og-iie was again devastated by the oTf-rilor/- 
ing of that scourge of Honany the Yellow lliver, when a great nimi- 
her of their hooks were destroyed or washed away: and this bfdng 
iolluwed witliin a short period l>y the iiivestiiient of the (dry of Ktii- 
fnngy ut the establishment of the present dynasty, the i“esident 
Israelites became coia])ietely dispersed for the time: but loembers of 
seven of the chins n-?turned to their ancient patrimony soon after- 
wardSy these being commonly designated the seven clans of Ilwuy- 
Uz0* ■ . , . ■ , 

During' the eighteeth century several Europeans were admitted 
within the synagogue, but the most eircumstaiitial account have 
is from the pen of Father Goxani. From his statemeri t we gathe 
that a commendable spirit of enterprise had been exhibited by the 
lemaining familieSy in having restored the edifice, and procured 
thirteen ^^complete copies of the Pentateuch on rolls of skin. The 
several mural legends also which still exist, beariog date at various 
times from 1657 down to 1797, would seem to indicate a regard 
on the part of the Israelites for the sanctity of the place. 

A recent notice of the existence of the liven religion is found 
in the Slianghii Inon die} In the Biographical section of that 
work we read, Chang- Wei-chungy cognomen Leih-jin, epithet 
Shih-heu, oldained the degree of Tsinsze (LL.D.) at Snen-hwa in 
tiie year 1779. He was afterwards Mayor of Bhay-iiung in Sze- 
chueHy where, hy his economy, prudence, and benevolence, he v^as 
reputed the best magistrate in that part of the country. The Ilieii* 
worship being prevalent in that district, an impostor claiming super- 
natural powers appeared among them, raising subscriptions for the 
restoration of a tem}>ley by whom the preceding district magistrate 
had been imposed upon. But Wei- chung meeting liis pretensions 
with severe personal chastisement, his influence gradually became 
ex tine ty’’® 

Tn 1777 and 1779 successively, the oriental scholar Clave 
Gerhard Tychsen sent Hebrew letters to the Jews at Kai-fungy 
through some friends in Batavia, but it is not known if these ever 
reached their destination. In 1815, Dr. Morrison forwarded to 
them a Hebrew letter from some Jews in London, which there is 
gooii reason to believe they retained possession of, althougli since 
that time there has been no one sufiicientiy skilled in Hebrew to 

1 This is a topographical account of the district of Shanghai, comprising 
historv, antiquities, institutions, uum of note, &c. 

2 Book Xlll. p. 4S, 
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Tend it. lo 1850 smother Hebrew letter^ accompanied bj a com- 
riiunicution in Chinese, was forwarded to them bj Mr. Layton the 
British Consul at Amoy. This was received/ but the fear of the 
authorities knovriiye* that thej' had any corraspontience with for- 
eigiiers;^ prevented them taking any notice of in in reply. 

The must recent information procured regarding* this colony is 
the result of a deputation despatched at the instance of the London 
Society for promoting* Christianity among* the Jews, two Chinese 
having’ been specially commissioned to visit them on two occasions 
in 1850, for the purpose of obtaining* all possible information regard- 
ng* them. The result of their inquiries confirmed in every respect 
the previoiis accf)uiits ; representatives of the seven clans were said 
to be still there, but to all a[)pear:irice the community was reduced 
to a deplorable state of poverty 5 for fifty yetirs the}' had been with- 
out a rabbi, and their condition indicated a state of decline threaten- 
ing a rapid extinct ion of the sect. The synagogue still remained 
with its various nj^punonances, but the ravages of time were 
apparent in its huf?, tuning dilapidation ; the rods of the Law on 
sheep-skin mid the smaller rituals were still preserved, but they 
were now a dead letter to the remaining* Israelites : some of these 
were parch iiseil for the ^Society in London. Some of the members 
of this community have on several occasions since visited Shanghai. 
Within the past few years the city of Ivai-fung* has been re]>eatedlv 
visited by rebel Ira rids, whose incursions have spread desolation and 
misery among tlie iuiinbita.nts. Report says that the Israelite 
remnant is again tiispersed, and that their inter(?sting literary relics 
have been carried with them to diifereiit jiarts of the country. 
Another visit to the estvil^hshment by some European might succeed 
in obtaining furtlun* light regarding their past history, and the 
prospect of llieir future return to the same locality. ^Should the 
present be the ultimate dispersion of the commurdty, and tlio ancient 
synagogue be removed, or tuia[>ted to some idolatrous use, so scanty 
and indutiaite ar (3 the notices of this people in the native literature, 
that the fact of their ever having been in (jliiria will suoii fxt un- 
known tinuiug the natives except to some few archmological inves- 
tigu,tors; and were it not for the circumstantial statements which 

have of lat (3 years been given to the public, many Europeans would 
be ready to place the accounts of their residence in (Jhina among 
tlio incredible marveds of oriental travellers. 

1 It is BOW in the po.s«fCi‘Sioii oi the Society for the rj'opiigation of 
Christianity ainonj^ tue Jews,” ut their e&tahiisLuucufc in Lincohi’s Ian ITieldss, 

Loudon. 
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lii*informed and indiffrirent as Chinese authors g'anerallj are 
with regard to foreign religions, it is not surprising to find thsiii at 
a loss to know what system to refer th.e /i#'60?.-religion to^ and we 
do not find unanimity among those who haire ventured to speculate 
on the subject. 

Yaoii-Kwan says it is the Parsee faithd 

The “ Catalogue of Books in the Imperi-il Library/’ ^ drawn up 
and published under the superintendence of the Emperor, during 
t!ie KHen-liing period, asserts that it is identical with the Nes- 
torian religion of the T^ang dynasty, and the Roman Catholic of 
modern times, But w^ere there no other objection to that view, 
the date of its existence in China is sufficient to refute it. 

In recent times, we have the opinion of a Chinese scholar who 
is perhaps better qualified than most. of his coiintryinen to speak on 
the subject. The late Lieutenant-governor of Fu.h-kiea, Sen Ke- 
yu, in his ‘^Geography of Foreign Countries/’^ has the following 
remarks, which are deserving of attention; “From Judea westward, 
the nations all worship the Heaven) -spirit. This worship 

originated with Moses, about the time of the commencement of the 
Shang dynasty. It is said that the T"ien-^)\vit descended on Mount 
Sinai, and gave ten commandments for the guidance of mankind 5 
whence originated the appointment of the seventh day for rest and 
worship, being a thousand and several hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. This then is the source whence the Roman Catholic 
religion took its rise, but it is not identical with the Roman Catholic 
religion. From the time of the former fve dynasties there have 
been chapels of the spirit in China. There were also chapels 
of the (i/iiti) Foreign Hi'm, and the (Ht)) Fire Hem, We had this 
character Ileen is compounded of the two characters she (spiritual 
inliuence) and tHen (heaven), equivalent to the Heaven)- 

spirit. This religion took its rise in Judea, on the eastern border of 
the Roman empire. The designation ‘ Foreign- is the same 
as the The ‘iSwi-spirit’ is the same as the THen-^ 

spirit/ and ap[)ear.s to belong to the Roman empire. This was the 
foreshadow of the Christian religion. As to the ‘Fire spirit’ 

1 Si h*e ts*ungyu, book I. p. 19. 

2 Kiri-img szc-hoo t ite.ueU'-i>k(^o ttnng-mnh, book CXXV. p. 33 . 

3 Ying hwan che leQ, In this compendious sketch of outside nations, the 
author has taken the advantage of his opportniiities for consulting foreigners 
regarding foreign alhiirs, which ho freely acknowledges, and iinpartialiy uses 
the iuforiaytiun thus derived. 
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(Parsco) religion, it came from Persia, and had no connexion with 
the Roman empire. Cailing this the name is 

confounding’ in one the two names {Hb-fMn) ^Fire-spirit/ and 
FbV?? “Spirit;/ To say tiiut the Persian (Parsec) religion 
came from f.lie Roman empire is like tracing o!it 0!H3 ’s own fjunily 
connexions in a straisge eland’ ^ It is not a little remarkable how 
distinctly this author alludes to tlie Israelites here as a separate 
sect, although apparently he had no knowledge of the existence 
of a synagogtie a!id settlement at Eai-fung^ foo, for while treating of 
various foreign religions in China, he does not once allude to this 
throughout his work. 

In view of the various facts and opinions, which have been 
thus brought together from native and foreign sotirces, tliere does 
appear to be good ground for concluding that the .Zfen-worship in 
China was that of the Hebrews. Apart from the other evidence, it 
should be borne in mind that a certain number of foreign religions 
are named in the Chinese books, and that these just agree in num- 
ber with those that we know from other sources to have entered 
China. The 3Iohamrnedaris, Manicinnans, Parsecs, and Nestorians, 
we can clearly identify. But the Israelites, we have reason to 
believe, were much more numerous than some of these others, and 
have remained in China through a long succession of ages; is it 
probable that they alone should be omitted, wlien a-11 other sects 
were named? If they have been entirely omitted, then the name 
of a foreign religious body, the worshippers, alone remains 

unidentified. The two negative suppositions imply a strong positive^ 
and—* to use a Chinese metaphor — ^Hiuite like the two parts of as 
signet.” 
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More than two centuries have now passed away, since the 
Jesuit fathers announced to the world, the discovery of a oiarble 
tablet in 16*25, recording the establishinent of the Christiaii religion 
in China during the T^ang dynasty (7th and Sth centuries). This 
vras said to have been discovered by the Chinese, while digging for 
the foundation of a house at a village not far distant From the city of 
Si-ngan. The first foreigner who saw it after its exhumation was- 
Alvarez Semedo, who gives the following account in his Relatione 
della Grande Monnrchia della Cina.^ Tliree years afterwards, in 
tho year 1628, some fathers entered this province by favour of a 
Christian Mandarin, named Phillip, who was going in that 
quarter. Tiie same fathers obtained (by favour and authority of 
*^this same Mandarin) the privilege of erecting a bouse.and building 
Church for practising the exercises of our religion in the 
Metropolitan city of Si-ngan foo; where by his iirfinite mercy^ 
has been pleased to exhibit a menoento so authentic of the sub- 
mission of this country to his law; in order thus to employ it 
‘*anew, and by that means facilitate the worship of his name, and 
the introduction of his gospel. 1 was permitted to he one of the 
first to inhabit this dwelling; in which I considered myself 
fortunate; ))ecause I had the opportunity of going to see the 
stone; wdiich I went to visit as soon as I arrived without caring- 
for anything else. I have seen and read it, re-road and considered 
*Gt, at leisure and in quietness; in fine, I examined it so attentively, 
^^that I could not restrain my admiration of its antiquity, and my 
^^astonishment at seeing the characters, so visible, so clean, and 
well engraved, that one might have said they were but just formed. 
There are several Chinese characters on the left hand edge of tlie 

l Not hnvin" the original of this work at hand, extract wo (^uote is 
taken from Jvireher’s Chine lUustree. 
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^UabUit^containing* the names of several Bishops and Priests of that 
period j there are also some other characters, wiiich up to the 
present time, no one has been able to explain; for they are neither 
Grecdc nor Hebrew, and which nevertheless (in my opinion) 
“ sig^nifj nothing- else than the same names; so that these ditferent 
^‘characters are used merely to make known to travellers and 
“foreigners, that which the commonly used characters make known 
“ to the people of China, After this, taking- a journe}’' by Cochin? 
“I arrived at Cranganor, which is the residence of the Archbishop 
“ of the coast, where I consulted the Father Anthony Fernandez of 
“ our company on this matter; because he is very clever respecting 
“ the letters that have been used since the time of the Apostle 
“Thomas, and he told me they were Syriac characters; for they 
“ were most in use at that time.” Martin Martini, Michel Boime 
and others of the time followed with testimony to the same edect. 
The high colouring, however, which some of that Iraternicy had been 
in the habit of giving to matters of which they treated, raised a 
natural suspicion among many against every statement which em- 
anated from them. That these suspicions were in many instances, 
if not unfounded, at least allowed to reach an undue magnitude, 
subsequent events have clearly proved. Under such circumstances 
it is not surprising that scepticism was on the alert, and that from 
various motives, ingenuity was exercised to detect some dece[)rion 
or to hit upon some means of nullifying the testimony in favour of 
this discovery. Among the most talented oj»ponoiits were Bishoj> 
Horne, 8fUJ?eIius, LaCroze and Voltaire, Most writers on China 
since their time have noticed this monument at greater or less lengtii. 
Jt is to be regretted, hovvever, that from the confiicring statements 
which have been set forth, some of our greatest church historians 
have been left in doubt on the subject, and the (juestion having 
been recently revived among the savants in America, B.E. Salisbury 
Professor of Arabic and Sanscrit in Vale college U. S. has issued a 
paper commencing with the startling statement of his {)r)inion, “that 
the Kestorian monument is now generally rogarded by the learned 
as a forgery.” This may form our a[)ology for a few remarks, 
which we shall preface with a transhilion of this famoiis inscription, 
differing in some res[>ects from those that have ]>eeo hitherto given. 

Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the liliistrioas Relig'on in 
China, with a preface composed by King-tsing, a priest of the Syrian 
Church. 

Behold the unchangeably true and invisible, who ex s e l 
through all eternity without origin; the far-seeing perfect iutel- 
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ligence^ whose mysterious existence is everlasting ; operating on pri- 
mordial substance he created the universe, being more excellent than 
ail holy intelligences, inasmuch as he is the source of all that is honour- 
able, This is our eternal true lord God, triune and mysterious in 
substance. He appointed the cross as the means for determining 
the four cardinal points, he moved the original spirit and produced 
the two principles of nature; the sombre void was changed and 
heaven and earth were opened out; the sun and moon revolved, and 
day and night commenced; having perfected all inferior objects, he 
then made the first man; upon him he bestowed an excellent dis- 
position, giving him in charge the government of all created beings ; 
man acting out the original principles of his nature, was pure and 
unostentatious; his unsullied and expansive mind, was free from the 
least inordinate desire; until Satan introduced the seeds of falsehood, 
to decorticate his purity of principle; the opening thus commenced in 
his virtue gradually enlarged, and by this crevice his nature was 
obscured and rendered vicious; hence three hundred and sixty five 
sects, followed each other in continuous track, inventing every 
species of doctrinal complexity; while some pointed to material 
objects as the source of their faith, others reduced ail to vacancy, 
even to the annihilation of the two primeval principles; some sought 
to call down blessings by prayers and supjilications, while others by 
an assumption of excellence held themselves up as superior to their 
fellows; their intellects and thoughts continually wavering, their 
minds and affections ince^santly on the move; they never obtained 
their vast desires, bat being exhausted and distressed they revolved 
in their own heated atmosphere; till by an accumulation of obscurity 
they lust thiir ]mth, and after long groping in darkness they were 
unable to return. Thereupon our Trinity being divided in nature, 
the iihistrious and honourable Messiah, veiling his true dignity, 
apjieared in the world as a man; angelic powers promulgated the 
glad tidings, a virgin gave birth to the Holy One in Sjria; a bright 
star announced the felicitous event, and Persians observing the 
splendour came to present tribute; the ancient dispensation as de- 
clared by tfm twenty-four holy men was then fulfilled, and he laid 
down great principles for the government of families and kingdoms; 
he established the new religion of the silent operation of the pure 
sf)irit of the Triune, he rendered virtue subservient to direct faith; he 
fixed the extent of the eight boundaries, thus completing the truth 
and freeing it from dross; he opened the gate of the three constant 
principles, introducing life and destroying death; he suspended the 
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briglit sun to invade the chambers of darkness, and the falsehoods^ 
of the devil were thereupon defeated ; he set in motion the vessel of 
mercy by which to ascend to the bright mansions, whereupon 
rational beings were then released; having thus completed the man- 
ifestation of bis power, in clear day he ascended to his true station. 
Twenty-seven sacred books have been left, which disseminate intel- 
ligence by unfolding the original transforming principles, the 
rale for admission, it is the custom to apply the water of baptism ; 
to wash away all superficial show, and to cleanse and purify the 
neophytes. As a seal they hold the cross, whose influence is reflected 
in every direction uniting all without distinction. As they scrike the 
wood, the fiimeof their benevolence is diffused abroad; worshipping to- 
wards the east, they hasten on the way to life and glary; they 
preserve the beard to symbolize their outwaril. actions, the.y shave 
the crown to indicate the absence of inward affactioris; they do nat 
keep slaves, but put noide and mean all on an erjuality; they do not 
amass wealth, but cast all their property into the common stock; 
they fast in order to perfect themselves by self-inspection; they 
submit to restraints, in order to strengthen themselves by silent 
watchfulness; seven times a day they liave worship and praise, 
for the benefit of the living and the dead; once in seven days they 
sacrifice to cleanse the heart and return to purity. 

It is difficult to find a name to express the f?xcel]ence of the 
true and unchangeable doctrine; but as its meritorious o|>erations- 
are manifestly displayed, by accommodation it is natried the Illus- 
trious religion. Now without holy men, principles cannot become 
expanded, without principles, holy men cannot become magmified; 
but with holy men and right principles, united as the two parts of 
a signet, the world becomes civilized and enligditeneil. 

In the time of the accomplished emperor Tae-tsizng% the illus- 
trious and magnificent founder of the dynasty, among the enlighten- 
ed and holy men who arrived, was the Most Virtuous Alopun from 
the country of Syria. Observing the azure clouds, he bore tlie true 
Sacred books; beholding the direction of the winds, he braved 
difficulties and da,ngers. In the year A.D. he arrived at Ohang- 
ngan ; the Emperor sent his prime minister, Duke Fang TIeuen-ling ? 
who carrying the official staff to the west border, conducted his 
guest into the interior: the Sacred books were translated in the 
imperial library, the sovereign investigated the subject in his private 
apartments; when becoming deeply impressed with the rectitude 
and truth of the religion, ha gave special orders for its dissemination. 
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In the seventh month of the year A.D. 639, the following imperial 
proclamation was issued 

Right principles have no invariable name, holy men have no 
‘invariable station; instruction is established in accordance with the 
“localit 3 % with the object of benefiting the people at large. The 
“Greatly Virtuous Alopun of the kingdom of Syria, has brought 
his Sacred books and images from that distant part, and has pre- 
“ seated them at our chief capital. Having examined the principles 
“ of this religion,, we find them to be purely excellent and natural ; 
“ investigating its originating source, we find it has taken its rise 
“from the establishment of important truths; its ritual is free from 
“ perplexing expressions, its principles will survive when the frame- 
“ work is forgot; it is beneficial to all creatures, it is advantageous 
“to mankind. Let it be published throughout the empire, and let 
“ the proper authority build a Syrian church in the capital in the 
“E-ning Way, which shall be governed by twenty one priests. 
“ When the virtue of the Chow dynasty declined, the rider on the 
“ axure ox ascended to the west; the principles of the great T‘ang 
“ becoming resplendent, the Illustrious breezes have come to fan 
“ the east.” 

Orders were then issued to the authorities, to have a true por- 
trait of the emperor taken; when it was transferred to the wall of 
the church, the dazzling splendour of the celestial visage irradiat- 
ed the Illustrious portals. The sacred traces emitted a felicitous 
irifiuence, and shed a perpetual splendour over the holy precincts. 
According to the Illustrated Memoir of the Western Regions, and 
the historical books of tue Han and Wei dynasties, the kingdom of 
Syria reaches south to the Coral sea; on the north it joins the Gem 
Mountains; on the west it extends towards the borders of the im- 
mortals and the iiovvery forests; on the east it lies oj>en to the 
violent, wiiuis and tideless waters. The cnruntry produces fire-proof 
cloth, life restoring incense, bright moon pearls, and night lustre 
g(hns. Brigands and robbers are unknown, but the people enjoy 
happiness and peace. None but illustrious laws prevail; none but 
the virttious are raised to sovereign power. The land is broad and 
ample, and its literary productions are persj)icuous and clear. 

The emperor Kaou-tsung respectfully succeeded bis ancestor, 
and was still more beneficent towards the institution of truth. In 
every province, he caused Illustrious churches to be erected, and 
ratified the honour conferred upon Alopnn; making him the Great 
conservator of doctrine for the preservation of the state. While this 
doctrine pervaded every channel,, the state became enriched, and 
tranquillity abounded. Every city was full of churches, and the 
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royal family enjoyed lustre and happiness. In the year A. D. 600, 
the Buddhists gaining power raised their voices in the eastern 
metropolis ; in the year A.D. 713, some low fellows excited ridicule, 
and spread slanders in the western capital. At that time there was 
the chief priest Lo-lian, tlie Greatly Virtuous Kie-leih, and others 
of noble estate from the golden regions, lofty minded priests, having 
abandoned all worldly interests, who unitedly maintained the grand 
principles, and preserved them entire to the end. 

• The high principled emperor Heuen-tsung caused the Prince 
of Ning and others, five princes in all, personally to visit the felici- 
tous edifice^ he established the place of worships he restored the 
consecrated timbers which had been temporarily thrown down; and 
re-erected the sacred stones which for a time had been desecrated. 

In 742, orders were given to the great general Kaon Leih-sze, 
to send the five sacred portraits (of the Thing emperors), and have 
them placed in the church, and a gift of a hundred pieces of silk 
accompanied these pictures of intelligence. Although the dragon^s 
beard was then remote, their bows and swords were still within 
reach; while the solar horns sent forth their rays, the celestial 
visages seemed close at band. 

In 744, the priest Keih-ho in the kingdom of Syria, looking 
tow’^ards the star (of China) was attracted by its transforming in- 
fluence, and observing the sun (i.e. emperor), came to pay court to 
the most honourable. The emperor commanded the priest Lo-han, 
the priest Poo-lun and others, seven in all, together with the 
Greatly Virtuous Keih-ho, to perform a service of merit in the Hing- 
king palace. Thereupon the emperor composed mottoes for the sides 
of the church, and the tablets were graced with the royal inscrip- 
tions ; the accumulated gems emitted their effulgence, while their 
sparkling brightness vied with the ruby clouds ; the transcripts of 
intelligence suspended in the void, shot forth their rays as reflect- 
ed by the sun ; the bountiful gifts exceeded the height of the southern 
hills; the bedewing favours were deep as the eastern sea. Nothing 
is beyond tne range of right principle, and what is permissible may 
be identified ; nothings is beyond the power of the holy man, and 
that wdiich is practicable may be related. 

4’iie accomplished and enlightened emperor Suli-tsungrebuiltthe 
Illustrious churches in Ling-woo and four other places; great bene- 
fits were conferred and felicity began to increase, great niaiiificence 
was displayed and the imperial state became established. 

The accomplished and military emperor Tae-tsung magnified 
the sacrmi succession, and honoured the latent principle of nature ; 
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aWajs on the incarnation day, he bestowed celestial incense, anti 
ordered the performance of a service of merit 5 he distributed of the 
imperial viands, in order to shed a ^lory on the Illustrious con- 
gregation, Heaven is munificent in the dissemination of blessingSy 
whereby the benefits of life are extended ^ the holy man embodies- 
the original principle of virtue, whence he is able to counteract 
noxious influences. 

Our sacred and sagelike, accomplished and military empero? 
Kien-chung, appointed the eight branches of government, accord- 
ing to which he advanced or degraded the intelligent and dull ; h^ 
opened up the nine categories, by means of which he renovated the 
illustrious decrees, his transforming influence pervaded the most 
abstruse principle, while openness of heart distinguished his devo- 
tions. Thus by correct and enlarged purity of principle, and un- 
deviating consistency in sympathy wdtb others by extended com- 
miseration, rescuing multitudes from misery, while disseminating 
blessings on all around ; the cultivation of our doctrine gained a 
grand basis, and by gradual advances its influence was diffused. If 
the winds and rains are seasonable, the world will be at rest ^ men 
will be guided by principle, inferior objects will be pure j the living 
will be at ease, and the dead will rejoice ; the thoughts will produce 
their appropriate response, the affections will be free, and the eyes 
will he sincere j such is the laudable condition, which we of the 
Illustrious religion are labouring to attain. 

Our great benefactor, the Imperially conferred purple gowa 
priest E-sze, titular Great statesman of the Banqueting bouse, 
Associated secondary Military commissioner for the Northern 
Region, and Examination Palace Overseer, was naturally mild and 
graciously disposed ; his mind suceptible of sound doctrine, he was 
diligent in the performance ^ from the distant city of Radjagriha, 
be came to visit China j his principle more lofty than those of the 
three dynasties, his practice was perfect in every department ; 
first he applied himself to duties pertaining to the palace, even- 
tually his name was inscribed on the military roll When the Duke 
Koh Tsze-e, secotidary minister of state, and prince of Fun-yang, 
at first- conducted the military in the northern region, the emperor 
Suh-tsung made E-sze his attendant on his travels; although 
he was a private chamberlain, he assumed no distinction on the 
march ; he was as claws and teeth to the duke, and in rousing the 
military, he was as ears and ej'es ; he distributed the wealth con- 
ferred upon him, not accumulating treasure for his private use; he 
made offerings of the jewelry which had been given by imperial 
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fa your; lie spread out a e^olden carpet for deyotion ; now lie repaired 
the old churches, anon he increased the number of religious 
establishments; he honoured and decorated the various edifices, till 
they resembled the plumage of the pheasant in its flight; rnrireover 
practising the discipline of the lUiistrious religion, he distributed 
his riches in deeds of benevolence; every year he assembled those 
in the sacred office from four churches, and respectfully engaged 
them for fifty days in purification and preparation : the naked came 
and were clothed ; the sick were attended to and restored; the de-id 
were buried in repose ; even among the most pure and self-denying 
of the Buddhists, such excellence was never heard of; the white- 
clad members of the Illustrious congregation, now considering these 
men, have desired to engrave a broad tablet, in order to set forth a 
eulogy of their magnanimous deeds. 


The true Lord is without orijrin, 

Profound, invisible and unchangeable ; 

With power and capacity to perfect and transform, 

He raised up the earth and established the heavens. 

Divided in nature, he entered the world, 

To save and to help without bounds ; 

The sun arose, and darkness was dispelled, 

All bearing witness to his true origiriaL 

The glorious and resplendent accomplished emperor, 
Whose principles embraced those of preceding monarchs, 
Taking advantage of the occasion, suppressed turbulence, 
Heaven was spread out and the earth was enlarged. 

When the pure bright Illustrious religion, 

Was introduced to our T^ang dynasty, 

The Scriptures were translated and churches built, 

And the vessel set in motion for the living and the dead. 
Every kind of blessing: was then obtained, 
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Tlie tHtfi doctrine was clenHy iin non need, 

Ov-erseers (if the church \stere appointed in due form ; 

The people enjoyed happiness and peace, [tress, 

While all creatures were exempt from calamity and dis- 

When Heuen«-tsutig commenced his sacred career, [tude : 
He applied himself to the cultivation of truth and recti- 
His imperial tablets shot forth their elfnl«:ence, [doixrs, 
And the celestial writings mutually reflected their splen- 

The imperial domain was rich and luxuriant, 

While the whole land rendered exalted homage; 

Hvery business was flourishing throughout, 

And the people all enjoyed prosperity. 

Then came Suh-tsung, who commenced anew, 

A nd celestial dignity marked the imperial movements ; 
Sacred as the mounts unsullied expanse, 

While felicity was wafted like nocturnal gales. 

Happiness reverted to the imperial household, 

The autumnal influences were long removed ; 

Ebullitions were allayed, and risings sujipressed, 

And thus our dynasty was firmly built up, 

Tae-tsung the filial and just ; 

Combined in virtue with heaven and earth ; 

By his liberal bequests, the living were satisfied, 

And property formed the channel of imparting succour. 

By fragrant mementoes he rewarded the meritorious, 

With benevolence, he dispensed his donations ,* 

The solar concave appeared in dignity, 

And the lunar retreat was decorated to extreme. 

When Kien-chiing succeeded to the throne, 

He began by the cultivation of intelligent virtue ; 

His military vigilance extended to the four seas, 

And his accomplished purity influenced all lands. 

His light penetrated the secrecies of men, [mirror; 

And to him the diversities of objects were seen as in a 
He shed a vivifying influence through the whole realm 
And all outer nations took him for example. [of nature, 
'I'he true doctrine how expansive ! 

Its resf)onses are minute; 

How difficult to name it ! 

To elucidate the three in one. 
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s«n’('t:o!g'n has the power'^'to act, 

VVliile the iniiiisters record ; 

We Tid^o this no hie 

Ih? the praise of gTcat felicity. 

■ Tfiis WHS erected in the '2rjd year of Kien-chunjr of 
the Ihing’ dynasty (A.D. 78i)on the ?cli day' of ist ruonfli, 
b( ing' Stnniaj. 

Written by Lew Sew-yeti, Secretary to tlie Coiinci'Ij 
forsueriy sh|H‘rif!t<'!j'de!it for 'rae-eljow ; wliih'^. the 

I»ish<»p iNiiig-sli{»o had llto charge ot the cung-regatioDS of 
the lllustrions religion in the east. 

The above translation has been made with the assistance of 
two fac-siiJiile impressions taken from the stone. I'he two lines 
of Syriac, of wiiieh the followitig is a transcript, are io Estrangelo 
character, aiid run down the right and ieit shies of the Chinese 
respectively": — 

Adam^ Kasko Tzcur-apkliupo m papau de Zimtan 

Bijnmi aba dabaJioiha iHar liana Jenna kiZthaU’ko PatrmrcMs 

Kircher translates this as fellows j — 

Adam Deacon Vicar-episcopal and Pope. of China. ” 

In the time of the Father of Fathers, the Lord John Joshua, 
the Univ(‘rsai Patriarch.” 

Having been unable to procure an impression of the Syriac at 
the foot, as it appears to be on a diiferent facing* of the stone, we 
give the transcript here on the authority of Kircher : — 

Bf''ianath (df vtkdain cfarfiti diapanoie Mar Jidhazad Kamm 
Vrampinkapo de Cn^ndan, mediaath ntalrwho httr aihh napna ALhn 
A’anka draen JJairkJf maditatiJi de Tahharaiaa Akna Lidfko bona 
Papa dteiahan bvk medabanintho dpJuiritkaii Vcaruz^itlwn dahham 
dahiat tntdvJte diZnth, 

In the year of the Grerdvs, one tluitisand and ninety-two, the 
Lord Jazedbuzad Priest and Vicar-episcopal of Ouindan the royal 
city, son of the enlightened Maihis, Priest of Balach a city of 
Turkestan set up this tablet, whereon is inscribed the Dispensation 
of our Redeemer, and the preaching of the apostolic missionaries to 
the king of China. ” 

After this, in Chinese characters is~^^The Priest Ling paou,” 
Adam meHchomnchbno Bar Jnlbumd Cufopukupo* 

Mar Sargin Basko, Veurapkkapa. 

^pjiir Jenna A'usiso. 
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Gabriel Kasko Vareocilakun, Vrkeh inedhitho de Cam dan 
vdasrag. 

Adam the Deacon, son of Jazedbuzid, Vicar-episcopal. 

^‘^The Lord Serg-ius, Priest and Vicar-e])iscopai. 

Sabar Jesus, Priest 

Gabriel, Priest, Archdeacon, and Ecclesiarcli of Ciundun and 

Sarag*. 

The following: subscription is appended in Chinese : — 

Assistant Examiner: the high statesman of the Sacred n’fes, 
the Imperially-conferred purple gown Chief Presbyter, and Priest 
Ye-le. ’’ 

On the left hand edge are the Syriac names of 67 ])riests, and 
61 are given in Chinese. 

In summing up the evidence pro and con for the gennioeiiess 
of this tablet, Professor Salisbury remarks ^‘tliat there is no intrinsic 
irnprohability in the account of the discovery; but, inasmuch as it is 
not known that any one has pretended to have seen the original 
monument, during the last two centuries, and as the state of preser- 
vation of the inscription and the condition of the tablet might prove 
an important source of inference as to its being genuine, it is essen- 
tial to a full belief in the stoiy, that the monument be seen by some 
disinterested person, at the present day.”^ It mnkes very little lor 
the argument one way or other, that we have no notice of it having 
been seen by a foreigner for two centuries, considering we have 
never heard of any foreigner having visited the locality during th^^ 
period stated. Should a visit to the spot indicated ])rove a failure 
in discovering its existence, sus])icion would in tlrat case be wudl 
founded. But although no foreigner may ha ve soon it of late, we 
have abundant evidence that it has been seen, read, examined and 
criticised by natives in no way jirejudiced in favour of the religion it 
])rofesses to make known, iullj c(»mpetent, and thorouglily disposed 
to detect any indication of fraud, did such exist; but altbougb they 
have made fac-sirniles, although they have printed, published and 

I. At a meeting of the American Oriental S x-ietj, held in October last, on 
the motion of the Corr. ' Secrt'tary, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, it was 
resolved. In view of the interesting historical facts stated in the so called 
Nestorian monument of vSingan-fu, and the uncertainty, at t .e same time, wldich 
tin-re seems to be, as to it$ genuineness, and in view of its not baving been seen 
by any European, so far as appears, since the m?dd‘c of the seventeenth century, 
— fhat the American missionaries in China be requested to take some measures, 
as they may have opportunity, in order that the numument be revisited, its 
present condition described, and a new facsimile of the wiioie inscriiitiou taken, 
by some competent person and made accessible to the learned.’^ 
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repnbl lulled it ag'^rin nodag*ain,altlioagb they speak of the extravagtui t 
boasti eg* of its contents, although they charge the authors with hypo- 
crisy and decit, and take occasion from it to launch forth invectives 
not only against the sect it commemorates, but also against the Chris- 
tian religion in every form, and more generally against all foreign 
religions whatever, yet we never find the least trace of suspicion, 
as to the existence of the stone, or the veracity of the date it hoars. 

For the present we pass over the testimony to be derived from 
various publications ia the Chinese language, which have been 
issued both by foreign missionaries and by their native converts; 
although consiciering that they have thrown the weight of th ir 
character into the scale, that they were men not likely to he deceived 
in the matter, and that in the promulgation of their own faitli, they 
have endeavoured to give force to their arguments, hy illustrations 
drawn from this monument, in their appeals to a people who had 
the best possible means of judging of its authenticity, and who under 
the supposition of forgery, most assuredly would not have failed to 
bring iionm to tliem witii merited retribution the c*. nseijuences of 
the imposture they were tlius using tlieir iiitiuence to establish; — in 
tlie face of those facts, we thirdc their evi.lence cannot l>e lightly 
set aside, unde,r the assumption that they were interested {>arties. 

We will however cite aiiotlier class of witnesses, who- must bo 
entirely free from ;*ny imputation of this kind. 

The Record of the Characters- 

of Metal and Stone Inscriptions/^ published by Koo Yen- woo a 
native of Kwan-shan, at the commencement of the present dynasty, 
and republished in Shanghai in 182-i, on the 25th page of the 4th 
vol., notices the Tablet commemorating the propagation of the 
Illustrious religion in China; composed by the pri<-^st Kingtsing; 
written in the square character, by Lew Sew-yen; set up in the 1st 
month of the year 78i ; now in the Kin-shing monastery, o-utside 
the city of Singan foo. The 6th volume which contains a long 
catalogtie of uncommon forms of charactors on inscripthms, again 
notices the Syrian tablet as containing ^ instead of ^ fmn “efful- 
gence,” in the sentence, “ the bright gems emitted their <‘ffu{gence.^^ 
The preceding character was used in former times with this same 
meaning, thougli it lias long been abandoned in the ordinary 
literature of the day. Examples of this kind are exceedingly 
numerous in Chiiiese, but it is only scholars who have attained a 
considerable standing, that have sufficient knowledge of the koo 
(ancient literature), to enable them to apply such words with due 
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etlect, and tliis it is which commands the admiration of the literati 
to a, extent. 

The ff Kwan ehting Imi ikih te Record of the 

.Metal and Stone I nscriptions of Shen-si/^ published by Pieh Yuen 
of Chin«yuripr, President of the Board of War, about A.D. 1780, on 
the 8rh ])aj 2 ’e of the -Ith voliiine, has a notice of the Tablet comme- 
morating' the prnpag'fition of the Syrian lilustrious Religion in China ^ 
erected in the 1st month of the year 781: the inscription composed 
by the priest King-tsing; written in the square character by Lew 
Sew-yen, with a heading’; in the Tsung-shing monastery, at Singan- 
loo. ” After about half a page digressiori on the geoj^'niphy of 
“ Ta-tsin ’’ (which we have translated Syria) of the tablet, it. proceeds 
to identify the first church of this sect in China, with a church 
recorded in the ‘^Topography of Changngan,’^ to have been built in 
the E-ning Way A.D. 039, the priest of which is named A lo-sze, 
which the writer remarks is mtTcdy an error ol the author of the 
topography and should be the same ns A-lo~])un of the tablet. 

In the hni •shih Ivh poo “ SupplementaiT Record of 

Metal and Stone Iriscriptions, ’’ published by Ye Yih-paou Kew-iae 
a native of Kwan-shan A.D. 1790, are the following remarks on 
this stone: — “'I'his tablet states that ^the tablet eulogizing the 
propagation of the llhtstrious Religion in China, with the preface 
as cornpused by King-tsing*, a priest of the Syrian Clmrcli ; again, 
the tablet was erected in the 2nd year of Kien-chung (A.D. 781) 
on the 7th day of the 1st inontli, being Sunday, written by 
Lew Sew-jen, Secretary of the Court Council, formerly Military 
Superintendent for Tae-cliow.^ At the foot and on the edges are 
foreign characters. At the foot is inscribed — ‘Assistant Examiner: 
the High Statesman of the Sacred rites, the Imperially -conferred 
purple gown Chief Presbyter and Priest Ye-cha.’^ [This stone 
tablet was examined and set up by the Priest fling-tung. These 

I . This book and several other of the authorities quoted here give this ranio 
Ye-cha, hat Kircher gives Ye-le, and in a very carefully executed 

impression from the stone, which we have recently procured in Stiau^^hni, a 
manuscript note at the end, written many years ago, gives it Ye-Ie, which wa 
presume to he the mare correct. 

'1. 'Phe line here enclosed in brackets is not given at all in Kircher’s copy, 
hut as it e.xactly coincides with the manuscript note referred to above, there k 
every reasm to i>ebeve it correct. It will appear out of order here for the 
Assispiut blxamiiier to be placed before the <>hief Elxaminer, bat ihU may be 
explained by the fact of the Chinese immediately following the Syriac,* and 
is inrcudeil douhiless to be read iq the same order i.e. from left to Tight, but 
the Chinese copyi.sts not being aware of this fact, woqld take the right hand 
line for the commencement, in the usual wav. This is not a groundless con- 
jecture, for it is well known, that in the Mancha and Mongolian books printed 
in (.Jliina, where there is occasion to introduce Chinese quotations, these are 
prinuvl f.'MUrarv to the Usual Chinese form, the lines succeeding each ur.hcr 
from ieU to r^ht, in aecommodation to fho Tartar mode. 
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words are interspersed with the foreig*u characters* which characters 
sre all turned towards the left, and are iintranslateable. I take the 
^ Triune and mysterious in substance, the eternal true Lord AJoho'' 
of the tablet, to be the lord of that religion. ‘The most virtuous 
Alopun from the country of Syria, arrived at Chang-ngan in the year 
A.D. 635; and a Syrian church was built in the capital, in tiie 
E-ning Way, to he governed by twenty-one priests, in A.D. 638.^ 
1’his shows that the Roman Catholic religion wuis introduced into 
^"hina, from the commencement of the T’ang dynasty, and up to 
the present time, it has become disseminated through the wfiole 
empire. I read in the ‘Account of the Western Regions,’ that 
Euli-lin, the ancient Ta-fsin borders on tiie Western sea, is distant 
frofu the capital of China forty thousand !e. It carries on a com- 
merce with 8iam, Cochin-china, and the Five Indies. In the 
nourishing period of Kae-yuen ( 713 — 74’J) there was a rush oe 
'Western foreigners who came from a distance of ten thoustind Ie, 
eagerly presenting the sacred books of their various nations, which 
were received into the Palace for the Translation of Classics, and 
thereupon the religions of foreign regions became practised in China, 
d'hen the number of their priests could be estimated, by the number 
of teinfiles (‘rocteii At that time there wers 5,358 temples, 75,084 
ju’iosrs, ami 50,576 nuns; there was a censor appointed to take account 
of the priests and nuns belonging to the two capitals; if any of the 
]>riests or nuns remained out of their temples at night, it was noted 
in a register; they were not allowed to lodge among the people for 
more than three nights; if any did not return to their locality fof 
nine years, their mimes were recorded in a book, and they were 
treated with great severity. Now the erection of a temple in the 
einpiro is a rare occurrence, hut priests and nuns have becomr 
innuniernble. 

hi th(‘ Sz7. hoo tmn} Atoo tl yaou “Important 

selections from the broks in the imperial library,” a comf)ilarion 
drawn up by order of the emperor Kien-lung ami published abuut 
the year 1760, a work which occupied several years in the comple- 
tion, a nuinhor of the chief ministers having been efjgagod on it, we 
read as iullows, — “ ‘Nummary of Western Learrung in one volunie 
with an Appendix in one chapter, on tlie 'I'hing tablet of the .Syrian 
Cimrch.’ Thi^ tablet states that in the year A.D. 631), Alopun of 
the kifigdom of Syria, broug'ht his sacred hooks and images from 
that distant part, and presented them at the chief capital, whtui 
orihu-s were given by the emperor, to biiibl a .Syrian church in the 
E-ni'ig Way, to be governed by twenty one jiriests, etc.” The 
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pdiroi'K then g'o on to (juote n rnimber of historical v;?.ieh 

show n j^Teat armnint of research into tiie national aiiliqiiifies, with 
a view to identify the religion spoken of in the tahietj and which in 
some instances are anything* but -flat ter i iig* to the adherents of that 
religion. These we shall notice in a subsequent part. At the 
conclusion of their remarks on the snbjtct, they say — Since 
Julius A lord in writing this book has adduced the T’ang* tablet as 
a testimony in his favour, this still liirtber removes any doubt as 
to its being the Heen^ religion. But no one has yet traced out 
by proofs from antiquity, the origin of its propagation, and lienee 
it has spread all over the breadth of the land. From the time 
of Wen-leih (1573-1620) scholars and great statesman have in 
general limited their discourses to the doctrine of the heart, and 
merely issued w’orks of a rnetapiiysical character, subjects which only 
embrace the life of the individual; therefore they have not inves- 
tigated antiqniij to discover the evidence of facts, by which they 
might put a stop to the propagation of these depraved discourses.’’ 

The ^ ^ Is f-lollection of Metal and 

Stone Jnscriptioiis ” was published by Dr. WangGae, a great statt-s- 
man of the banqueting* house, and Vice-president of the Board of 
Punishments in 1895, when he had reached the advanced age of 82. 
This work contains about a thousand inscriptions taken from exist- 
ing monuments of various ages, from the Hea dynasty (B.C. 2200) 
down to the end of the Sung (A.D. 1264). The 102iid volume 
commences with the Syrian monument, the discussion of which oc- 
cupies more than thirteen leaves. After givi.iig the siae of the stoi.e, 
the number of the lines and characters on it, a transcript of 
Chinese part on the face is given entire. From the critical remarks 
which succeed, we select the folio win j*, which is an extr*act from the 
^ ^ 5 'M ^ Tiioe Khi s/n% hli haov hv “ Brief 

examujutiun t.f stoiie and metal ergravingsby Lae Isaef’ — “''J’uthe 
west of the city of Singan, wbeie now stands the Kin-siiiiig 
monastery, in the time of Tsung-ching (1 628» 1644)^ of tiie Miug 
dynasty, Tsow Tsing-ching of Tsin-ling, Piefect of Singan, bad a 
little boy named Hou-seng, who w'as endowed with extra ordinary 
acuteness at his birth ; from the first he was able to walk, and soon 
began to join bis bands in supplication to Buddha, which be con- 
tinued to do almost without relaxation day and night; in a sliort 

1. This is the lui'fta of a, ti ancient relij^ion io China, wliicii the writers 
enheavoiir'to identify with the religion of the tablet, and also with the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

2 . There is an error here as to the date, of at least throe yea,rs too late. 
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time, lie was taken sick; with bis ejes scarcely open, he peered out 
sideways laiigdiino'^ and then went to his lonq* iiome. I’lie spot 
chosen by divination for his burial, was to the soiuii of the Tsnng*- 
jin monastery in Chang'-ngan. When they had diig to the depth of 
several feet, the excavators came U[>on a stone, which haj)pened to 
be the tablet of the propagation of the Illustrious Religion.'^ fins 
tablet having been imbedded in the earth for a thousand years, and 
now for the hrst time re-discovered, shows the natnral succession 
of cause and edect throug'hout the three generations (i.r. ])ast, ])re- 
sent and future). This child having been one of the pure unshaven 
ones returned again ; thus the * pleasant habitation awaiting (Jhin 
Pin,’ and ^ Yang Ming remaining till the opening of the door/ have 
been shown to be no idle sayings. See the |pf f*|i Yew-- 

hoa Tdeli ^ Miscellany of Lew Y’ew-hoa’ of Pin yang. The cha- 
racters are in the first style of art, without the least defect. The foot 
and the ends have foreign characters on them, similar to those in 
the Buddhist classics.” Here we see the author of this extract 
either intentionally or otherwise, ignores all allusion to the Christian 
religion on the tablet, bringing it forward as a link in the evidence 
in favour of the metempsychosis, supposing this child in a former 
state to have been one of the pure and disinterested priests com- 
memorated on the tablet. But whatever may have been his theory 
on this point, his evidence is equally applicable to our purpose, in 
showing* the existence and authenticity of the stone in question. 

Further on is an extract from ^ ^ ^ SM. 

Ti<een yen tang k*n nkik wan, po nri “ The Tseen-jen Hall Ap- 
pendices to tile Metal and Stone Literature” by Tseen Ta-hin, Atten- 
dant on the Imperial household in the time of Ivea-king, a native of 
Kea-ting. Speaking ol' this tablet, he says — ‘'The Illustrious Re- 
ligion is the religion established by the people of Syria in the 
Westi'rn regions.” Again — “There is onh” this tablet that bears 
record of the Illustrious K(digion, arul hands down any particulars 
respecting it; according to which, it commenced from the beginning 
ol the T’ang djuiasty, when Alopun the Syrian priest, bearing the 

3. This incident is alluded to in a manifesto by Michel Boim, published 
in Kircber’s “ Chine Ilhistree,” althouj^h he gives a somewhat difl’enuit version 
of the story ; h(^ says — “ 'Fhe Governor of this place having been informed of 
the discovery of a marble so rare, and a mouuiuent so precious, pressed by a 
movement of curiosity, perhaps als‘* because he had lost a child the same 
day, proceeded to the spot caused a book to be written to the praise of this 
illustrous stone iind caused this treasure to be removed, (after bo bad 
ta.ken a faithful copy upon a similar maridc) into the temple of the Tauist 
priests, which is distant about a milefroru the walls of *i-ngan-foo the metropolis 
of the kingdom ; in i>rder to give to posterity an eternal memento, and to pre- 
vent future ages from heiiig deprived of so great a buou.’" 


i 
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an i i a^^is?■^3 1 ac Cliaag*-ii^'ari I'ae-tsuiig- order- 

ed the authorities to build a Syrian church iu the E-niiig’ VYaj^ to 
be o-overned by twenty-one priests. In the time of Kn,ou-tsung% 
Alopuii was honoured with the appointment of Great Conservator of 
doctrine for the preservation of the state, and orders were given as 
before fur the erection of Illustrious churches in every province. The 
priests Jill shaved the crown of their heads, and preserved their beards. 
Seven times a day, they had worship and praise ; once in seven days, 
they ulffTpd sacrifice. The imag-e they honoured was tfie Triune, 
mysterious in substance, eternal, true lord Aloho (God). Now if we 
trace back to the year of the birth of Jesus the Lord of heaven, who is 
worshipped by buro[)eans, it ought to be in the period Ivae-hwang 
(bl8-6dl of the Suy dynasty. Some say this is the ancient religion of 
Syria; whether such be the case or not, I have not examined. At the 
end it says, — ‘Erected on the 7th day of the 1st month, being Ta- 
yaou-Sf^)i‘'mai} day it speaks of, is an expres- 
sion belonging to that religion. “Theiireproofclothis a cloth that can 
be cleansed by fire,” It is strange that an author like this, who has 
shown himself so acute by his other works, and especially in matters 
of chron logy, should have fallen into the monstrous error with re- 
gard to time, which he has exhibited in speaking of the period of 
the birth of Christ; and can only be accounted for by the haughty 
indifference with which natives of talent too frequently treat foreign 
religions, wilfully keeping themselves ignorant of facts, wdiich very 
little trouble might put them in possession of. Notwithstanding 
this egregious misconception, we imagine few will be inclined to 
reject his testimony as to the existence of the stone in question, 
which is all we have to do with at present. 

At a later period, this author published another STuali 'work, 
called King heaou kaou Inquiry into the Illustrious 

religion,” from which we extract — In the time of VVan-lieh 
(1078-1020)^ when some people at Chang- ngan were excuvatirig 
the ground, they found a tablet of the illustrious Keligion, dated 
2ud year of Kien-chung (A.D. 781) of the T’ang dynasty. The 
scholars and great statesmen who bad become disciples of the 
Western teaching congratulated each other on the fact of their re- 
ligion having been prujjagated in Cnina, so early as the time of the 
T'ang; but if they were asked what the Illustrious Religion really 
was, they could not tell,” 
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After this comes an extract from the Tmukm 

t^ung fvdn tseih. Literary misceilanj of Taou* koo Hall. by Hang 
•Slie tseuen^ entitled Supplementary Inquiry into the Illustrious 
religion.^’ Without making particular mention of the discovery of 
the stonOy he proceeds as if that were an admitted fact, to remark 
uf5on the religion of which it records the existence, and endeavours 
to draw a parallel between that and Mohammedanism, and in some 
respects Buddhism and some other religions also. 

In conclusion, the author of the Kin ^Mh tsng peen gives his 
criticisms on the opinions of the various authors quoted; from which, 
we extract a few sentences : — We have now examined the investi- 
gations which have been made regarding the source and spread of the 
Illustrious religion of this tablet. In the ‘Tseen-yen Appendices’ it 
Is said ‘ JN'ow Jesus the Lord of heaven is worsliipped^by Europeans. 
Some say this is the ancient religion of (Ta-tsin ) Syria.’ On the 
tablet, there is the expression, — ‘He appointed the cross as the 
means for determining the four cardinal points.’ Now Roman 
Catholics always raising the hand and making the sign of the cross, 
exactly ag'rees with the words of the tablet. ” Again — “ The tablet 
speaks of ‘ the Most Virtuous Alopun from the country of Syria/ 
The Recoro of i.e Western regions given in the two Histories of 
theT^ang* dynasty, in their accounts of the vtirious kingdoms,statethat 
(Fuii-iin) Judea, is also named (Ta-tsin) S 3 Tia, but they do not 
give a single word respecting the introduction of the Ilhistrous re- 
ligion into China,'” Again — “This tablet speaks of ‘The unchange- 
ably chin) trve and invisible:’ ‘Veiling his trm dignify;’ 
‘in clear day, li asc^ndei to his station;’ ‘The true and 
unchangeable doctrine;’ ‘Observing the azure clouds, he bore the 
trm sacred books,’ Here is the word {chin ) trm used in profusion. 
Now when Mohammedan halls are built, \bej are called Houses of 
worship : but why are also called Temples of the true religion ? 
Now the Mohammedan religion is unquestionably an offshoot from 
the Illustrious religion ; but while in some things they are similar, in 
others they differ. In consequence of the difHcuIty of understai ding 
these religions, I have not been able to separate th» se things ; and 
so have pi esen ted the various discussions on the subject, to afford 
the means of more extensive inquiry. As to the meaning of the word 
‘Illustrious,’ in the Illustrious religion of the tablet, 
there are two passages in the inscription, viz — ‘ A (hrng) bright ( 
suh) constellation announced the felicitous ev^nt.;’ and ‘He suspend- 
ed the ( Mvg) bright ( jik) sx.-n to invade the chambers of dark- 
ness/ Ihere is a mutual agreement in meuraiig hero wiih (A??//; sing) 
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tlie briglit star, and {hing hmng I'm chaov) the bri^dit g‘IoiT rofloct- 
ing its lustre; but ping being a name of the iinf)erici family 
during the Tang dj nasty, there is also a possibility that the word 
king may have been substituted for 

In the Tien yik ko shoo innh Catalogue mmnnee 

of the Library of the Pan family at Ningpo, published by Yuen 
Yuen the Governor of Che-kiang in 1809, thd*re is a supplementary 
volume cottaining a list of the impressions of tablets in the establish- 
ment. On the 10th page, we find there is a copy of the Tablet 
commemorating the propagation of the Illustrious religion in China; 
composed by the priest Ping-tsing; written in the square character 
by Lew Se<v-yen; set up in the 1st month of the year 78L” On the 
40th I age, among the additions, there is again noted a copy of the 
^‘Tablet eulogizing the propagation of the Illustrious religion in 
China; composed by the priest King-tsing, and wiitten by Lew 
Sew-yen ; in the year 782.” This last is doubtless a typographical 
error for 781. 

The Haefiwo too cJie Geography of the world,” 

the joint production of the well-known Commissioner Lin and Wei 
Yuen an officer at court, one of the most popular works thatjhas 
been published of late, first appeared in 1844, and soon passed 
through several editions. The 15th volume which professes to he 
a descriptive account of Judea, is devoted almost exclusively to the 
discussion of the Christian religion, in which the author takes frequent 
occasion to exhibit the spirit of bitter animosity which he cherishes 
towards tlmt religion. A large portion of the whole is allotted to the 
examination of the Syrian tablet, which is given almost entire, and 
most of what is contained in the Km sMh Uvy peen is here reproduced, 
tiie author thus, as it were, endorsing the ex])ression of confidence in 
the existence and authenticity of the record; while not the most 
remote hint of susjucion as to the contrary ever appears. Some 
additional extracts and remarks are also given on the same subject. 
We select a few lines of a quotation from the Kwei-,^ze 

luiou luy Journal of varieties for the 13th year "of Taou Kwano-^^ 
by Yu 8ee, an inferior government officer. This author^s remarks 


1. The, idea which the antlior wishes to present here, is the identity of 
this sect with the Ihirsoes or.tire-worslnppers ; hence supp(»sing the proper word 

for their name was ping ^illumination from lire j but as this cliarae 
fecr fo mod the name of one of the emperors of the Thing, according to Chinese 
cnstcnn nooneelsew'aspernnttedto,«soit,a^^ hence they substituted hnq a 
woid of similar import Ihis is one of those vain speculations in wliich Chinese 
^Uhnrs frequent y uidulgf their imaginations, though there does not appear to 
be any evidence to support the Supposition, ^ ^ 
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are of little critical value, uiui he shows g’reat inaptittide in dealing 
with tile snhjcct, in hand, aithougb he appears toierablv correct in 
the detail of isolated facts. His chief aim is to show, that the 
Christian religion is the natural offspring of Buddhism. He says — 
Jesus was born in the 2nd 3 ’ear of the term Yuen-sliow of the 
emperor Gae Ti of the Han dynasty. A bright star announced the 
glad tidings in the land of Judea. In the 2nd year of Keen-chnng 
(78i) of the T^ang dynasty, King-tsing the priest of the Syrian 
church set up the tablet commemorating the promulgation of the 
Illustrious religion in China, whence we hear of the first erection of 
Syrian churches, in the 7th month of the 12 year of Oliinkwan 
(639). The tablet speaks of the ^Triune and mysterious in sul>- 
stance, the eternal true Lord God.” Again it denominates his 
mother the ^Triune, divided in nature, Illustrious and Honourable 
Messiah 5 and says that virgin gave birth to the Holy one in 
Syria.’ Again it speaks of ^Aloho (God),’ — ^ Preserving their 
beards, and shaving their crowns,’ — ‘Seven times a day having 
worship and praivse,’ — and ‘Sacrificing once in seven days.’ These 
things, like the Manichean observances, after the Tang dynasty, 
are never mentioned in the histories of the Sung and Yuen. ” 

In a recent work chaou slip jin eUng ho 

^’Illustrations of the Poets of the present dynasty, ” by Chang Wei- 
ping of Pwan-yu, the 47th volume of the section, which gives a 
brief abstract of the geography of foreign nations, has the following 
remarks on he 24th page, respecting the Gross mentioned on the 
T‘ang tablet. “ He appointed the Cross as the means for deter- 
mining the four cardinal points,* he moved the original spirit and 
produced the two principles of nature (See the T‘ang tablet of 
the Propagation of the Illustrious religion. ) The tablet of the 
Illustrious religion, speaking of the Cross, says, — ‘He appointed the 
Cross as the means for determining the four cardinal jioitits.’ (Jour- 
nal of Varieties for the 1 3th year of laoukwnng). As Aluni and 
Verbiest, two Euro]>earis, both adopt the tablet of the illustrious 
religion as an evidence in their favour, when Yu See rof-rs the ('rigin 
of the Cross to the tablet of the Illustrious religion, where it says — 
Hleappoinfed the Crossas the means for «ietermii.ing the four caniina] 
points,’ this is not altogether inapplicable,* hut what is moant by ap- 
pointing the Cross is not well defined. Now when we examine the 
Arabian Geographical Classic, we become perfectly clear on the mean- 
ing of the Cross, I have appended some quotations from this in the 
sequel. (Leisure sayings of the old fisherman.) ” 

1. Tbe bhmdcr in the infcrpretatiott of the inscription is unpardonable in a 
native author, unless we niake very great allowauee for the doctrinal difficulties 
ounected %vith the subject. 
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The MMMM’ Ymg hman cite leo. ^^Coorpendions description 
of the world/’ the most recent native work on geograph has re- 
peatedly called forth the commendations of foreigners, for the liberal 
and impartial manner in which the author treats his subject, and 
was review'ed at some length in some of the early numbers of the 
Norths China Herald. In the .3rd volume, when d -scribing Persia, 
the author takes occasion to introduce the subject of the Nestorian 
tablet. After discoursing on various ancient religions, supposed to 
have originated in Persia, he proceeds. — ^‘There is also the tablet 
recording the propagation of the Illustrious religion in China, as re- 
lated by King-tsing, a priest of the Syrian church, A.D. 781.” Again 
— ^^The tablet of the Illustrious religion is still more lying and ex- 
travagant j the Illustrious religion is the sect of Fire worshippers. 
Where it says — ^ A hnght star announced the felicitous event / ^lie 
suspended the Bright sun, to invade the chambers of darkness/ *In 
clear day he ascended to his true station, &c./ the allusions are all 
to the solar Jire. Again where it says — ^ He appointed the cross as 
the means for determining the four cardinal points:’ ‘Once in seven 
days, they sacrifice, &c./ it drags in the Roman Catholic religion* 
Where it speaks of — ‘The triune and mysterious in substance, the 
eternal true lord Aloho (God)/ we do not know who is meant, these 
being all conventional terms. Bui this is merely a dressing up of the 
dregs of Buddhism; it is rot the Fire sect; it is rot the (Tien) 
Meave.n sect; it is 7wt the Buddhist sect; in fine tli&i'e is no name hy 
mhich to classify this religmu For the Persians in worshipping the 
spirit of fire, adhere to their ancient usage; while Buddhism was 
practised in Bidia, it 7vas their neighbour on the east; and the religion 
of the spirit of Ileaceii prevailing m Sy?ia, was their neighbour on the 
west; -'0 that in the tme of the Tang dynasty^ the Moman Catholic 
religion hmg then flourtshing in Syria^ it was the craft of the foreign 
priests, to drag the three religions into combination, and invent the 
rayne of ilie 111 nstrioHs religion in or(le7' to exalt themselves; so that 
the Chinese rot understa.ndirg tlwir ongin and ramifications, might 
be blindly hd to adopt their Jahh; thus verifying the saying of 
Charg-li, that they are only desirous of healing something strange. 
Again the tablet says — ‘In A.D. 039, the Greatly virtuous Alopun 
of the kingdom of Syria, came from afar, bringing the sacred books 
and images, which he presented at the chief capital.’ If Alopun 
really came from Syria, then his religion was the Roman Catholic 
without doubt; his san-ed booh should he the Bible and Gospels, 
which ham been handed down in Burope, a7ul Ms images those of 
Jems on the cross ^ but me have not heard of these being in existence 
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at that tme ; and when the lUmtrimts religion is said to stand side 
hg side with the fire spirit of the Persimis^ and to he merely a decora- 
iion of the schools of BiiddMsm^ this is inexplicable. 

Thus far, we have been particular in ^‘iving* our antlioririt^s. that 
others wishing to do so, maj be able to verity the stattiineats ; for 
they are all lakeu from books, within the reach of almost evory 
person in China. Those who have access to more extensive stores of 
native literature, would no doubt be able to add a great accumula- 
tion of evidence. The above extracts will be sufficient however to 
show that there is but one voice among the Chinese as co tho 
authenticity of this remarkable monument, for there is nothing on 
the other side of the question knowingly withheld. Besides this, if 
we consider carefully the subject of the inscription, it may still 
further aid us in forming a correct judgement. 

According to history, the Nestorian schism took place in the 
beginning of the 5th century, the members of which body soon 
distinguished themselves by their zealous endeavours to propagate 
the faith through various countries. Their chief seminary at Edessa 
in Mesopotamia became famed as the centre of an extensive system 
of Missionary indiiencH. About the close of the same century, this 
was transferred to Nisibis, where it enjoyed the patronage of the 
Persian monarchs, and was instrumental in sending many divines 
through the countries of Eastern Asia with the special object of 
converting the peo])le to the knowledge and faith of Christianity. 

Although we meet with indisputable traces of their persevering 
efforts in the countries of the east during the wSucceeding centuries, 
yet the circumstantial details left on record are meagre in the 
extreme. We have reason to believe, however, that a succession of 
these zealous men continued to travel eastward with this single 
pur[)ose in view; and especially about the time indicated on the 
tablet, when Mohammedanism was making rapid strides throughout 
Western Asia, having just subdued the kingdom of Persia, might we 
naturally look for parties of these religionists, seeking refuge in 
distant lands, forced from their homes by the persecuting zeal of the 
.Mussulmans. According to the testimony of Chinese scholars, the 
■ traces of the existence of these foreign sectaries have been wilfully 
excluded from the national histories, and unless it be on the more 
durable mementoes of the stone tablets, we can only get a clue to 
them in an indirect way. When however these indirect testimonies 
harmonize with and corroborate the tablets, there is little danger of 
being misled ; and it maybe noticed, that where a discrepancy exists, 
it is customary with the native to correct their histories by the tablets. 
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In the “ Ap})endices to the Tseen-yen Hall tablets” there is 
an extract irom the Ckmnj-yen sze pae ‘^Tablet of the 

Chnng‘~yen Monastery” composed by vSlioo Yuen-yu in the Oth 
century, as itillowis — Among* the miscellaneous foreig-ners who 
arrived, there were the Manicheans, the Ta tsm) Syrians, 

and the wtjrshijipers of the s])irit of Heaven.^ The temples of these 
three classes of foreigners throughout the empire, are not equal in 
number to those of our Buddhists in one small district.” A search 
through several works on ancient monuments and inscriptions has 
failed to discover this tablet, but there is no doubt of its existence, 
as it is quoted over and over again by other writers; the author of 
the inscription is a prominent character in history, having been censor 
during the reign of Wan-tsung. 


'J’hat the religions of the w^est, inclusive of the one now in ques- 
tion, bad gained a prominent standing in the empire towards tbe 
middle of the 8th century, we know from the imperial edict of 
Heuen-sung, from which an extract is given in the 
IWfJoo yven Irvei “Great tortoise of the National archives,” a book 
in 1,000 volumes published by imperial command, in the year 1012* 
It states^ that “ In the year A.D. 746, in the 9th month, an edict 
was issued, saying — “ The religion of the Persian classics having 
come from Syria, has now been long handed down and practised in 
China. When its votaries first erected their temples, they gave them 
their own national name. Henceforth to enable others to trace their 
origin, let all the Persian tenqiles belonging to the two capitals, 
have their names changed to that of Syrian temples; and h t this be 
complied with through all the provinces of the empire.” The same 
extract is found in the II M M Ip yn “ West brook 

collected sayings” published by Yaou Kwae during the Sung dynasty 
which also notices several other immigrations of foreign religions 
( not Buddhist ) about the same period ; one as early as A.D. (>02- 

Tseen, in his “ Inquiry into the Illustrious religion,” quotes the 
following passage from the Topograph j 

of ('hang-i)gan,”‘* published by MinKew in the Sung dynasty. — ‘^On 
tbe north-east of the E-ning portal street, is a Persian Foreign 
temple, which the emperor Tae-tsung caused to be erected for tbe 


1. The tablet has 1 seAw shin The spirit of antamn, ” hnt the 

author who makes the extract says, that the character Tseiw is cut in a mistake for 
SjC hecn “heaven,” in which he is doubtless correct. 

2. Vov. 51, page 20. 

3. riiaug-ngan is the ancient name of Singan. 
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Sjnan foreig'n priest ( ^ Alosze in the year A,D. 639.’’’ 

Again — “To the east of the Le-tseen portal, there is an ancient 
Persian temple; this is the Persian temple that Pei-loo»sze the 
Persian monarch requested to be erected in the year A.I). 6?7P’ 

In a fragment of a work by Wei Shuh of the Tang dynasty, the 
MMiflE Lean (jf king mi Im Record of the Two Capitals,”’ 

there is also a notice of this last-mentioned temple. Only the 3rd 
out of 5 volumes of this work is extJint, and that incomplete; but 
what remains, being a description of Chang-ngan, notices the exist- 
ence of several of these foreign temples, and has been re])ublished in 
the ^ M Repositmw of Relics. ” It 

says, — “On the south-east of Cross street, is a Persian temple. 
This Persian temple was ereeted in the year 677, at the request 
of the Persian monarch Peih-loo-sze. ” Again, — On the nortii- 
east of Cross street, is a Persian foreign temple; south from this 
is called the Kcti-tih way.” Whether these last may have been 
Parsee or Christian edifices, is not easy to determine now, as it 
was customary at that time, to apply the name of Persian to the 
temples of all the different sects which came to China from that 
quarter. 

The frequency and piecision with which names of places and 
persons together with dates are employed in any document, has been 
considered a fair test of its genuineness; as experience has shewn 
that cases of imposture are maiked by extreme vagueness in this 
respect. This we might naturally expect w’hen we consider the 
intricate labyrinth which' the mention of even a few historical 
incidents involves. Where liowever the records of such facts 
mutiuiliy supports and throws light on each other; and where not 
only the open assertions, but the more latent inferences, preserve a 
general consistency together, and harmonize with known history, 
this must form a strong chain of presumptive evidence in favour of 
the document in question. Applying tiiis test to the Nestorian 
monument, we find almost every line marked by some period of his- 
tory, some geographical allusion, or the notice of some custom ; and 
in drawing attention to a feV of tliese, it will be observed, that 
while there is no single quotation, which taken as an isolated state- 
ment, might not perhaps be introduced by a modern hand, yet the 
haimonious sequence in a long train ot facts, is such as a forger 
would scarcely manage without tripping in some matter. 


I. The tablet gives Ah^puti. Perhaps Alosze may be adilferent 

form of the same name ; or the author of the Topography may have fallen into 
an erroi in quoting from memory, which is a common occurrence; or which is 
most iiJkely, it is a typographical error^ 
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The tablet speakino* of the priest Alopun, says, — In the year 
A,D. 035, he arrived at Ohang-ngan ; the Bmperor sent his prime 
minister Duke Fang Heuen-Iing, who taking* his subordinates to tUe 
V est border, conducted his guest into the interior.’’ On referring 
to the ( Tai}y-sh()o) History of the T^ang dynasty,”^ we find Fang 
Ilmen-Jhuj spoken of as one of the earliest and most attached ser- 
vants of Tae-tsuiig the founder. Born in 580, oeing the son of a 
government officer under the declining Say dynasty, at an early age 
he foretold the downfall of the reigning house, and resolved to cast 
in his lot with the new aspirant. His attachment to his prince, 
and his qualifications as a statesman soon procured his promotion ^ 
in 6*27 when Tae-tsuug assumed the imperial dignity, Heuen-ling 
was made Duke of Hing, and in 631 he was promoted to the Diihe- 
dom of Wei. Jn 635, the year he is spoken of on the tablet, being 
that also of the demise of Kaou-tsoo the father of the emperor, we 
find him receiving the confidential commission of an appointment to 
superintend the operations at the royal sepulchre, and at the same 
time, an acknowledgment of his merit in the additional title of Trium- 
virate Associate of the Rising state, and also emolument equal to 
the revenue arising from 1,300 people. During an incursion of the 
Too-kuh-hwan Tartars the same year, Fang Heuen-ling is spoken 
of as holding audiences of great importance, on behalf of the emperor. 

The tablet states, — In the year A.D. 699 the Buddhists gain- 
ing power, raised their voices in the eastern metropolis ; ” This 
apparently alludes to some act of intolerance practised by the Bud- 
dhists towards the Christians; but history makes no mention of 
this; an attentive consideration of the state of affairs, however, at 
that period, will show that such is by no means an improbable event. 
It should be borne in mind that this was during an interregnum in 
the Thing dynasty. On the death of the emperor Kaou-tsung in 684, 
his empress named Woo seized the reins of government, and as^sumed 
the supreme power with the appellation of Tsih-teen. Fixing upon 
Lo-yang the eastern capital as the seat of goverrnent, she banished 
the rightful heir to the throne, and changed the name of the dynasty 
from T*ang to Chow. This princess in her early days, having 
submitted to the Buddhist tonsure, was admitted as an inmate of 
a nunnery, whence she was taken by Kaou-tsung to be his consort, 
and eventually empress. While residing in this religious establish- 
ment, her mental character and taste probably received much of that 
bias which particularly marked her after progress. Once alone and 
free to sway the imperial sceptre, her partiality for the Buddhists 

1. BIoj,a*aphical soctioia, vol. 16^ ,, 
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soon developed itself in the liberal patronage she bestowed upon that 
class. Much of the state revenue was expended in building religious 
houses, and- casting: brassen- images; and it was, onlj at : the im- 
portunate solicitation of an influential minister Tih Jin-kce, that 
she was dissuaded from going in state to visit a pagoda containing 
relics of Buddha, at the request of a foreign priest. When about to 
proceed, Tib Jin-kee cast himself on the ground before her, im- 
ploring her as she cared for the national welfare to desist; the 
desired effect was thus obtained.^ This took place in 699, the year 
referred to on the tablet, and may show the great influence the 
Buddhists had then obtained at court. Shortly after this, we find 
a spirited memorial presented by Jin-kee, in which he enters in 
detail on the various measures adopted by her majesty in reference 
to the Buddhists, and sets forth with a degree of freedom, the national 
calamities which such a course was likely to produce.^ In 705 the 
government of this princess was overthrown, and the T’ang succession 
resumed in the person Chung-tsung'. 

The tablet again says, — In the year A.D. 713, some low 
fellows excited ridicule, and spread slanders in the western 
Respecting the persecution here hinted at, history is entirely silent^ 
as it is about tJmost everything connected with this sect. All we 
can assume is that there is nothing improbable in the statement. 

On the tablet we read, — ‘^The high principled em])eror Heuen- 
tsung caused the Prince of iXing and others, five Princes in all, 
personally to visit the felicitous edifice,’’ From the Thing history 
again, we learn that the Prince of Ning was the elder brother ol 
Heuen-tsung, and had given wav to the latter in the imperial suc- 
cession. He was promoted to the prinadoni of Ning in the year 716. 
Besides these two, the emperor Juy-tsung had four other sons, tiie 
Prince of Shin, the Prince oi Ke, the Prince of See, and Prince of 
Siiy, When ilouen-tsung arrived at Gliarig-ngan from Lo-yang in 
7Ul, he appointed a residence for his five hrotiiers in the iling-kiag 
Way, and nameti it the Residence of the Fite I^riaas. Tiic*se six 
brotiiers ajipear to have lived together on the most amicable 
the intercourse of the emperor with the other five being Irequent and 
harmonious^ 

Again the tablet states, — “In 749, orders were given to tiio 
great general Kami Leih-sj^e, to send the five sacred portrait-- (of rhe 
Tang emperors) and liave them placed in the church, and a gift of 
a hundred pieces of silk accompanied these pictures of iutuiiigencc.’' 

t kien ^i(mg mah, vol, 4 'I. 

2 7 A'kfif Iho;i;Tu|an<-al sectiriu, vol 

3 7'^u'iig sktif Biographical .seeauu, ?ol» 45. 



friK NhhrouiA^ 7AniK'i jy ^si^Af/Ay yf>o, 

in the sn<tti{)n of the T’ang* history devotcil to the !]i()^ 2 ;rn|)liy of 
Eunuchs, Kaon Lih-sze occupies the second place on the list. Froui 
this memoir, we learn that he was a native of Pwan-ciiow, originally 
siirnamed Fung, that he was born near the end of the ?th conturv^ 
and having* become a eunuch, was admitted into tiie palace in his 
youth; some time after, he’ was adopted as the son of an otiicer in the 
palace named Kaou Yee-stih, whence lie assumed thesurmnne Knoii. 
The great favour he enjoyed with Heuen-tsung may be inferretl from 
a remark which that emperor was in the habit of making, — When 
Lih-sze is in attendance, I can sleep in sectirity;” hence, the 
biographer adds, he was constantly in the palace, only going out 
on rare occasions. In 741, he was made Army controlling Great 
general, and also Guardian of the right palace door Gr^at 
being at the same time promoted to the dukedom of Po-!iaid In 
the biography of the Prince of Ning, it is said that on the death of 
that prince in 741, the Great General Kaou Lih-sze w'as deputed 
to place on his shrine an inscription written by the emperor.*-^ 
Ileuen-tsung being the sixth of the T’ang dynasty, the five sacred 
portraits alluded to must he those of the ])receding five em])erors, 
Kuou-tsoo, Tai-tsung, Kaou-tsiing, Chung- tsung, and Juy-tsung. 

'fhe tablet say-^, — "‘When the Duke Koli Tsze-i, soeondarv 
minister of state, aad jirince of Fmi-yang at first cor. ducted the 
military in the northern region, Ac.'’ In the Thing history there is 
a long biography of Koh 'fsze-i from whicli it may be seen timt 
he was one of the principal historical iiersonag-s of the period. 
According- to this he was born in Mwa-chow in (>00, and was rnatle 
j\iili'ary emnmissioner for Sd fang “the Northern region’^ 
in 7o5, on occasion of a revolt by Ngan Inih-shan, a general under 
i-n[>orial government, in the supjiression of which he took a very 
active ])arr; and as a reward for his service, was created Duke of 
Tai-kwoli ill 7o7. In the beginning of 77t?, he was made Fan- 
ya}ig fuam rmng “ Prince of -yang f and was still alive at the 

daf.e of tlie inscrifition, having died in the 0th month of tiie sanu) 
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BU'cnusA, i'vaiLi the (jiiotition wliich ha introduces troiu the Ciiinese 
hisforical books, writieu , several centuries prior to the period in 
cpiestion. A relbreiice to the histories of the Hau and Wei djuiasties 
fis in-dcated, ])roves p culiarlj unsatisfactory in determining* the 
pr^^dse country intended. The information furnished by these 
authorities has tiie appearance of a miscellaneous collection of state- 
ments from various sources ; it being left to the sagacity of the 
reatier to discriminate between that which is trustworthy, and some 
which is evidently bordering* on the fabulous. A statement in the 
History of the After Ilan, points unequivocally to the liornan 
empire as Ta-^Uhi, in which it is said that the emperor Ng^antua 
(Anthony) sent an ambassador to China, A,D. 166. Other parts of 
the account however are exceedingly difficult to reconcile, and it is 
scarcely probable that the Nestoriari missionaries would select Koine 
as a national designation for their church. The account however may 
ho somewhat harmonized by supposing that as Syria once formed 
a part of the Homau empire, the name and glory of tliat great 
empire may have attached to it in orif:‘ntal history, down to later 
times. The after Han History corrobi)pates in the main, the descrip- 
ion of Ta-tsin given on th(3 tablet; we find it there stated that the 
country is famed for its<:Y;^<^H, CfuioK.^ genifi^ fir e-^p roof cloth^ life-reAtar^ 
inp in cense j brhjJit-moon pctirU^ night-lantre (jema. It is also stated 
that the country in efdmfi/ free from alarot.^, rahhen/, thft, and 
hrigandoge. The care of the sovereign in the admiuistrutioa of 
justice is noticed, ainl the practice of selecting the ptdnces on account 
of their virtues, as also the great extent of the land. But while the 
tablet states that ^‘on the we.st it extends towards the borders of tlie 
immortals and the liowery forests; on the east it lies open to the 
v.olent winds and weak waters,” the Han History on the contrary 
'fu the we.st of this kingdom are the weak waters and m .. v- 
ing sandsd near to the resilience of the SI w ing mu ( Mother of the 
western king), almost at the place where the sun sets.”® The 
account of Tu-tdn in the Wei History is substantially the same as 
in that oftJie Han, but much condensed. The author of the inscrip- 
tion however mentions another book, on which he seems to have relied, 
WftSmtB “ lilnstrated Memoir of the Western Regions.^' 

Although there is little probability of obtaining this work now, yet 

I This is an evident adaptation of one of the most ancient of Cliinose 
traditions, which records that the residence of the Si wang mii is unapproach- 
able in consoipiOTue of its heinjr snrrounded hy waters so weak as to be incapable 
of il'Uitin^* lightest object, and sands which are eontinuaUy ^hiftiii}*:, I'ho 
weak waters ami moving saiuU” arc mcatiuned in the Yu kung clmjjter of 
the t^ho-king. 



t^2 WTO^UA.V TAIlLISr lA'^SUXGAy FOO. 

%V('‘ linfl ill the Cataloj^nie of books, given in the cjcloj!W3(lia ^f|| 
l^Hk a work of that name is said to have been preseiited to the 
eiuperor in the year (ifJl, bj vYang Miug-yucui who was seat as 
ooiLiiniftsiouer to Turkestan ; which it may reasonably be sn]>}KJsod 
IS the hook nderred to. On the heading to the tai)iec/“ this is culled 
the Jllustrious religion of Di-tsinf' in the title to the inscription, 
Kuig-tsing’ is said to be a priest of the church f’ and in 

tiiO einpe.fof Mni-tsnng’s proclamation, he says, — let the pro])or 
authority build a Ta-tshi church in the capital in the E-ning \Yuy.’’ 
INow although it might be inferred, that in the first two of these 
instances, the name Ta-hin must necessarily be used, in compliance 
with the edict issued by Keuen-tsimg, thirty-five years previously, 
^^that all the temples of Persian origin should iienceforth pass under 
that designation yet it cannot well be supposed that the same 
argument would apply to the imperial proclamation, issued a hundred 
and seven years prior to the said edict * hence we are naturally 
directed to Syria, as the cradle of this religion. It is said ‘*the 
Most Virtuous Alopun arrived irom the country of Ta-tdn^^ and 
lai-tsung in his proclamation, calls him The Gready Virtuous 
Alopnn of the kingdom of Ta Again the tablet says, — In 

744 the priest Kih-ho in the Kingdom of Ta-tsbi, looking towards 
the star (of China) was attracted by its transforming inliuence, &o.\ 
In reference to these it may be remarked, that although Nisibis was 
then the chief seat of the Nestorian church, yet Syria was still 
within their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, there being a metropolitan at 
Damascus and also at Jerusalem. It is possible, however, from the 
loose way in which Ta-Uin is spoken of, that its limits may have 
been extended even far to the east of Syria. The only other instance 
in which Ta-fAn is mentioned, marks the spot intended, with much 
greater precision even than all the others; where it is said, — a virgin 
gave birth to the Holy* one in Ta-Uinr^'' the birth of our Saviour leaves 
httle room for question as to Syria being the locality alhided to. 
Tlmre is still indeed another reference on the tablet to the saune 
locality, though from the figurative language employed, it is much 
less definite tlnm any of the above-mentioned instances. It is said, — 
At tlmt time there was the chief priest Lo lian, the Gyeatly Virtu- 
ous Ki-ledi, and others of noble estate from the Kin fang 

golden regions.’'’ It is well known that the Chineseiu their cosmic 
theories, have allotted each of the four cardinal points respectively to 

1 Vol, 1 ( 3 . ]) 7 . 

S 111 giving the translation of tha inscription in a previous part of this 
paper, the heading of the tablet was omitted ; it consists of nine larjip characters 
i I three lines, siginfving,— “ Tubkt oj tke disseminntwn in China of the Iilusin^ 
0U6 fcllgiou of Spia, 
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r;DO nf tljri? ori^^inal oh^iuPHts, in whicli L*:itefj;’ory the we.^t is said 
to heh»;i;j- to j^-ald ; henco the force ofthe aj)a\^3 jjaru^^Tapl], where tlie 
“‘‘g'oldeii regions” appears to iteply those countries to tlio u-esr of( Uiina. 

The geographicel eliiisioii on the stone reads, — brighr. 
star fiiuiouiiced the felicitous eYentj and Fo-s^ze ‘Persians’ 

observirig the s]>len.doiir came to present tribute.” This rsame ^^ns 
Well laiooii to the Ciiiiiese of that time, being the designation ofnu 
extensive sect then iocated in tlie empire, and the name of a nation 
witii which they had held comiriercial and political intercourse for 
several centuries. Tlie statement here is in admirable hariuon}^ with 
the general tradiiion of the early church, that the Magi or wise men 
mentioned in Matthew’s gospel were no other than philosophers of 
the Par see sect. 

Furtlier down xre read, In the j-'ear A.D, 685, AIo])nTi 
arrived at Chang-ngan.” This scarcely requires any remark, 

as it well known that Chang-ngan of the Tang dynasty, is the modern 

Se-gan foo, where the stone was found and is preserved to tlie 
present time; and altlioiigdi there is nothing in the inscription to 
indicate the locality of Its erection, yet were it left to conjecture, 
there is no ])lace could be selected with a greater show of probability 
than this. Another allusion to the same place, however, occurs on 
the tablet, which is not so obvious to the foreign reader, wdio is 
unable to consult the Chinese original. We have translated it, — 
in the year A.D. 713, some low fellows excited ridicule, and spread 
slanders in the western capital.” A translation by M. Leontiewski^ 
gives, — *^aiid in the western state of Chao they attempted to decry 
it.” An English translation in the Chinese Repository^ gives, — and 
in S’kau spread abroad slanderous reports,” A French version by 
BI. Dalquie® gives, — "^^et la calomnierent dans 8y A'uu (e’est rancienne 
Conrdu Roy UmiiVAin dans hi Province do .'?//).” A Latin version 
by Kirclier^ gives,— “ caiumriutir|ue sunt in Sy hoo (Mriti([ua est 
Regis Urn nam. aula in Xeni sy Prouincia).” While tlie last two of 
thi'Se versions are in error in saying that this was the residence of 
Wan-wang-, the two preceding leave the locality undefined. Tlie 
characrers we have translated ‘^western capital” are Se JIaon, 

literally western Haou ;” llaou being the name of the site, within 
5 or 6 miles of the present Si-ngan, where Woo-wang established 
his court, after the subjugation of the Shang dynasty, about the end 
of the century before the Christian era. In B. C. 196, Kaoii- 
tsu of the ITao dynasty removed his court to this vicinity, then 

1 Sep ‘‘Tlie Oro«s and the Dnigonf' p. 28, 

2 For May 1845. 

3 See L't Chitid I/luatrt'e. 

4 See China liluHtrata. 
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that on the iiorih east of (Jross street is a Persian foreio*n teinprl n’’^ 
Tiie Chan(j-‘}}g(!)i ehe states" that the ori^'inai name of this was ///'- 
luixing jang.^ but was changed to E-ning fang in 617, the national 
designation for that year being* E-ning. Another local allusion 
runs, — The emperor commanded tlie priest Lo-liaii, tlie priest 
Poo-liin, and others, seven in all, together with the Greatly Virtuous 
lv:h-ho, to perform a service ot merit in in the Uing h'ouf 

liung ^ 11 ing-king palace.’” Intlx^ ClHmg ng'in rJu? we hud, on ihe 
east side of the 8rd street east of the imperial city, the 4th Jantf 
from the north end, was originally called 

name was changed to Iluig^Fing fang on the accession of the emperor 
lleuen'tsiiDg in 713. Within this /h/?^ was the residence of the 
five brothers of Heuen-tsuog. As the inscription reads, we are led 
to believe that the occurrence there noticed, took place in 741 or 
shortly after. Now on referring to Tsik foo yiien hwei, midev 
the section on ^M'mperial residences,”'* we find it recorded, ^^thafc 
in the year 714, tlie Prince of Sung"'^ and his brothers memorialized 
the eosperor, re(piesting that he would occupy their former residence 
in Chang-ngan as a royal palace, which was henceforth by imperial 
decree designated the Iloig liing hu^ig ‘ ilirig-kiiig palace,’ atsd 
was decorated with mottoes by the emperor. In 7*33, this palace 
WHS lirst used in transacting* the busiimss of tlie goveriuneiit.” Fre- 
quent mention is made of tliis edifice in the history of that period, 
lu the Ta Ming gih lung che^ it is said co be five k south east from 
the otiicial residence of the Prefect of Si-ngan foo. 

One of those aiiFithetical sentences with which the insc*ri[)tiori 
abounds, and which has already been noticed, introduces 
another name rerpiiring a word of explanation. It is, — lu the 
year A D. 661) tiie Budtliiists gtjining power, ra,ise<i tiieir voices in 
the * eastern metiaqiolis.’ ” T’he characters which we have translated 
‘‘eastern metropolis” are Tnng Clone, literally “eastern 

Chow.” It has already been stated that the empiie was at this tifue 
luitier the governuieut of the empress Woo Tsih-teen who had 
removed her resitlence from (Jhangn-gan to Lo-ya.ug‘*' in Ho- nan. Hy 
reference to the Cto-ija'ig hieii ehe) “Topography of 

laj-vangf’ATe find the earliest notice of this city as a royal seat, 

1 A qaotutiou from the Ck imj-iynt chs in a pt’cccdinj 4 ' part of tins pupcr, 

in wlhcli t]»is tciiipio to iiave been uroctcil for the Syrian rumiiin 

Alu^/.o, enn leave no ikaihc as to this being ihc temple aliudeh to on tljc c.hiec. 

2 \'’ol io, p U. 

a Vul 9. p, 2, 

4 fFifl. 14, p. 8. 

r> This \uis the elder brotlier of the emperor. He .was created Prince id 
Sung in 7!0, and jn*omofced to he j’riiicc uf Sing in 716, 

() Within the ]>reseut ilo-mui foo, the capital of the province. 

7 Vol. 10, in 1. 
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^hmxi'r the roi^'n ofPing-wang' (B.C. 770 — ?1?0) of the Chow flyna.sty, 
whicfi monnrch it is said, being' pressed npon by the Western Tartars^ 
fled from the capiial Ilaou, eastward to the city of Lo, which was 
hence denmxiinted Eastern Chow. The dynasty of Woo Tsih-tien 
beiiig also nnrad CIkw, might afford a still further reason for restor- 
ing the ancient appellation. 

The next local reference is as follows, — ^^Tlie acconrplislied and 
enlightened emperor Suh-tsiing rebuilt the Illustrious churches in 
‘Idng'-woo’ and four other places.’’ The Tang History states 
that this prince was proclaimed em])eror at Liag-woo in ?5G, w'hile 
bis lather was seeking refuge in the conntr}" now known as Sze-chuen, 
on occasion of the rebellion of Ngan Lo-shan. Ling- woo is the present 
fg ffl Ling-chow in Kan-suh. These five places are called ketoi 
on the tablet. .This ke^m is the name of an ancient territorial 
division of the empire, which had changed its sig'iiiii cation seven 
times previous to the Tang dynasty. According to the geograj)hicai 
section of the Tang Historry, about the year 618, the name Moi 
was exchanged for that of ehow throughout the empire; about 
?49, the name was again exciianged ior keon; and in ?d?, 
being the 2d year of Suh-tsung, tiie term hdini was finally abandoned 
and ckow again adopted instead. 

6’he term keun occurs on one other occasion on the tablet, in 
the title of Koh Tsze-i, who is designated Prince ot Fun-yang 
Although this title was conferred in 762, five years alter 
the geogra])liical abaiidoiin.-eiit of the word kmoi, yet as it is exactly 
confirmed by the biography of Koh Tsze-i, there is no room to 
doubt its aiuhenticity ; ihe term being probably retained in titles of 
nobility, long after the other application had ceased. Fun-yang in 
the province of Shau-si is still known by the same name. 

A little lower down, there is another part of the empire referre<!. 
to, — When the Duke Koh Tsze~i at first conducted the military in 
^o/^?/^‘tho northern region/ ^fec/’ I’his is the present 
preiecture of Ning-liea in Kan-Mili, which was known' about 

the time spoken ut, by the names of Ilea- chow, So-larig, and A'ino-- 
so, one of the districts included being also named do-sano-, 
same name occurs again in the title of the priest E-sze, who is called 

the ^'Associated secondary Military commissioner for so~fain>- rbe 
ISJ nr*t] i/inn ' ■ ■ ■ ,, , ■■ ■ 


JN'ortliern Hegiou. 

'I'lie last Hue states that this inscription was “wntteii hv Lew 
Kew-jen, formerly Military superiutendenr. for ‘'j'ai diow,’” 

h’h is is tlio same as the present Tai-ckow m Chu-kiau';', vducu first 
receivoil tiiat name in 62C. 



Tine ta^uct in m-noAn foo, 

A n oilier g-eogTapliical notice occurs on the Chinese part of ifie 
inscription, where it is said of the priest E-sae, that — ^^frorn the 
distant city of (3E'^ Wamj^sMh) ‘ Radjagnba/ he came to visit 

Chtinii-hea) ‘China.’” Waiig^Hhili, literally *^R,oyal residence” 
which is also the translation oi the Sanscrit word Radj agriha, is the 
name of a city on the banks of the Ganges, which occurs in a 
number of Buddhist works. In the cyclopaedia Fa yxwn clioo Ihi^ 
an extract from the tihili %irh yew hmg ‘^Classic of the twelve 
excursions,” states that the city of Radjagriha’’ 

is called in the Tdn ym language of China,” the city of 

Wang-sliih;” and that it is reported to have been the city where 
the first kings of to “Mogaddha” lived. The 

Buddhist traveller Ileuen-tsang writes the name of this place 

Ko-lo-aha.y-kelh-hdie^ which is mere!}’' another ortho- 
graphy of Radjagriha. As this vras one of the most important of 
the Buddhist cities in India, it is natural to suppose that E^ssse was 
a Budabist priest. 

There are many precedents in the national literature, for the 
use of Cliiing-liea as a designation of China. We find this term as 
early as the 8rd ci ntury, in an ode by Pan-Koo, tiie historian of 
the Han; and the two paits of the name are used sejiarately in tiie 
same sense, in the Shoo-'king, one of the oldest hooks in existence. 
One of these, Ghung-kma (the middle kingdom) occurs in the 

Section Ttize-Uae^ of that classic,^ and has been retained unchanged 
down to the present time, now more than 2,000 years, as an unfad- 
ing tradition of those early times, when the riilirig smr was 
surrounded on all sides by a cluster of small feudatories, obedient to 
the commands of the sovereign. This name is also foufid twice on 
the tablet. The heading is, — “ Tablet of the di'semumtiori in 67/ w??//- 
kwOy of the Illustrious religwn of SynaT The title gives,’ — “ Tablt^t 
evhgmng the propagation of the Jllustrious rellgwn in Chung 
The name given for China on the Syriac perron of the tablet, is 
Zirtstan, Those who discover China in the ‘‘Land of Sinira,” in 
Isaiah, will probably find here an independent testimony in favour 
of their view, while the arguments that have been brought forward 
on that question, leave no doubt as to Zmstan here aj)plying to 
China. Kirchers’s “China lilustrata ” may be coris^uited with 
advantage on the subject, and also an article on the “ Land of 
8inim ” in the Chinese Repository for March 1814. It may be 

1 Tol. 44, p. la. 

l .See translation of the Sboo^kmgi p. 4S7. 
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fjiii (jhiouf-Hlioo were entitled MCi'Ufi* {(i) Ac- 

cordiiii^- to the Bino'mpliy of Pan^ Henen-ling in the ('I’^ang 
Histoi-j,) he was muile Slmng-sJwo iso pvJi-yay 

(Senior prime minister,) in 630, live years previous to the time 
alluiled to in the above rptotation, which so far presents a perfect 

agTecment witii facts. 

Lower down, we read, — “ When the Duke Koh Tsze-e, 
Gamg-s^hoo lint/) ‘ Secondard minister of state,’ &c.” The office of 
Chaiff-i^lioo Tinfj was first established during the Han dynasty, and 
underwent a variety of changes both with regard to the incumbent 
duties, and the name previous to the Tang. At the commencement 
of that dynasty, the designation was Nvyshehng-, in 620, it was 
changed to ('hin}g slum hng-, in 662, this was abandoned for that of 
Ycirlrnug; in (>70, the name Chung ultoo hng was again restored j 
in 685, the name A uy nhfi was adopted instead j in 705, Chung shoo 
/iw,/ was renewed : in 713, this was changed for Txze ■milling-, in 
717 the nnuie Chung .ihon ling was again adopted; and was once 
more changed to that of Vrw mtng in 742; this last was replaced 
hv Chung ' Cion ling in 757, the same year in which tiieTang History 
informs us that Koh Tsze-e was promoted to that dignity and just 
about the time alluded toon the tablet, when he was gaining honours 
bv the reduction of the insurgents in So-iang. 

Again it is saiil,— “ In 742, orders were given to the 
To. Ueang-luun (Great general,) Kaon Leih-sze, dho.,” and his 
biography states that in that same year he was made 
JCmn-hntn tu Uning kunii (Army-controlling Great general,) and 
Ym keen-mun rrei ta Ueang kmn (Inferior 
-^,San of dn/Jte Great general.) The Ta Unng-kmn was a 
uiilitarv title first used during the latter part ot the 3rd century B.O. 
and eniploved in later tLoes, witli a great variety of prefixes. . We 
find the first mention of the Kimn.-kriiii ta isiung krun, about the 
end of the fitli century, at d after a number of changes, the name 
was re-established in 537. The title Yew keun man wei ta Ueang 
keuH was first used in 624 (b) 

A^ain the taltlet has,— “ Our great benefactor the 
Cze km Cm .wng (Imperially conferred purple gown priest) E- 
sxo dj!-® tw kwang lull ta fuo (litnlnr Greatstates- 

n7n‘‘ot''Ihr'TC>;inenug house,) 

fv tM f'JO sse (Associated secondary Military commissioner for the 
Lurtheru Region,) arid MSS'l'M Teen chung keen (Exainin- 
(o) Wan hem iung ham, “ Ai)tiiinai;ian .researches,” vol. 49., p. 6.^ 





5 q mic xffSToRu n ta niEf m si^xga x foo, 

ation PmIh *p Ovf^rseer,) Ac.” Without, huzurdin^- m conjectore as to 
V. lio rliis priest C*sze was» it seems evidetit froai the elaborate array 
of titles to his name, ih:it the writer intended to mark it 

wi'h peculiar bomuir. Near about the time indicated here, we find the 
pnictice commencing of the emperors conferring’ gowns on members 
of the priesthood. Tin- first notice of such occurs in ??S, wdien it is 
snid the emperor sent a parole robe on occ^,sion of the death of the 
foreign priest Sun-to. The following* ye^r, a gown was conferred on 
the priest Ko-tsing\ as a special token of imperial fa^or.(c) Another 
instance of the same distinction occurs in the subscription at the foot 
of the tablet, where the Assistarit examiner is called the 7sze tsze 
hm-Hha (fmperihllj conferred purple g<iwn) priest.” The reader of 
middle age Chinese history does not need to be informed, that it 
was no rare occurrence for priests to occupy civil and military ofHces 
in the state, during the Thing and preceding dynasties. Of the 
three titles here given, the first is merely an indication of rank, by 
wliich the bearer is entiriled to a certain emolument from the state; 
the second is his title as an officer actively engaged in the imperial 
service ; and the third is an honorary title, which gives to the 
possessor a certain status in the capital without any duties or emolu- 
ments connected therewith. 

Ta foo is a dignity of very old standing in China, having been 
used during the iSiiang dynasty, at least 1200 years before the 
Christian era. 'fhe origin of KwmgAuh as prefixed to titles is to be 
found in the ‘Paon jin (Caterer) of the Chow.(<5?) The name Kwang- 
hh itxdf was first used about a century before the Christian era;(^) 
artd the title KwangAnh ta foo was established in the beginning of 
the third century after 0hri8t.(/) Those who bore this title were 
privilMged to wear a silver signet suspended from the waist by a 
blue tie; in 2(jt^ a new order vas created, a grade higher, who wore 
a g'oldMU signet suspended hj a purple tie, and were designated 
Jihi knrangAiih ta foo, while those of the old order were called 
la/i Utng hwangAnh ia> f 00. {g) 

Tile T^ee too was a military office introduced early in the 
seventh ceufnrj, fur the purpose of more effectually guarding the 
bonier territories; the first appointment having been made in 610,(4) 
With each Tnae-too -szo, ten subordinate officers were appoiuted with 

( e) Do., Yok 52. p.p. 2, a. 

(<i) Do,, Yol. 6*i0, p, 1. 

(e) Do,, voL 6i0. p. 3. 

(/) Do., vol. 620, p, 5. 

lyj Do,, vol. 620, p. 10. 

(It) Wan hieu tang kaou, vol 5^, p. 12, 
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tlie title of TuBg Uee-ioo foo iZf* (/) llie office of Su-fang 
^ze was established in 7‘dl, with the object of keeping in check the 
Tartar hordes in the iiortii,(;) Kob Tsze-e received this commis* 
siori in so that it is probable E-sze received his appointment 

as Tmig so-favg Uee-too foo soon after. 

The office of ching klen was first established by th.e Wei 
dynasty, towards the end of the 3rd century, for the purpose of 
taking cognizance of various dtities connected with the imperial 
household. The name underwent several changes previous to the 
Tang. In 0(30 it was changed to Chiuig yti hie*^ ^ and in 670 the 
original name was restored, and continued to be used throughout 
the dynasty. (Z) The practise of selecting a class of men by examin- 
ation to fill the offices ot g{)vetnimerit began with the d’aug, and iu 
703 nominal offices were first conferred upon the successful candid- 
ates, with the word S/io (Examination) prefixed to the official 
title hence the designation of E->ze, S'fO T'mi clmnghmi. 

Another instance ot the above mentioned use of She occurs in 
the Chinese part of the subscriiition, where the Assistant Examiner 
is styled She TUie-chong hlng Examination High 

stateman of the iSacred ritesf’ The duties of the 'Pae-chang Iting^ 
which are of very remote origin, appear to have risen from a desire 
to propitiate the spiritual powers. So early as the time of the ancient 
emperor Shun, we find two officers, Pih-e and Kwei, appointed to 
take charge of the sacrificial rites, and sacred music ^ and after more 
than a thousand years, the various charges connected with this 
branch of the public service during the Chow, were all under the 
control of an officer styled the Ta Tisang-pih or Minister of Rites. 
During the Tsin dynasty which succeeded, the name was changed 
to Fang- chan g and this was again changed to Pae-chaug the 
commencement of the Han. From this to the Thing, the name was 
several times changed, the office being always deemed one of high 
importance in the government. In 601 was changed to 

Fung-chavg but Pae-chang was again adopted in 670; in 701 this 
was replaced by the title and iu 704 Pae-chang was again 

restored, one officer with this title being termed liiog^ while there 
were two inferiors named Seooithing.{)i) But the priest Ye-le whose 
name is inscribed on the tablet, having the word She prefixed to his 

(i) Sin Tang shoo, vol. 49, part 2, p. 4. 

(j) T^uh she fang yu kt yaouf*’ Geography of the Historians,’^ yol. 5, p , 41 

(a) Tung hen kang muh^ vol. 44, p. 23. 

(Ij Wan hien tnng Aaou, Yol. 67, p. L 

(m) Sin Tang skoo^ vol. 45, p. 6. 

(n) Wan hien tung kaou, vol- 65, p. 2, 
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fitlf*, it is seen l»y this that- the title was merely nominal in his 
case, indicating a- degree- of rank far inferior to the officer abo^e 
spoken of. 

The inscription is said tohe'^^ written by Lew Sew'-yen 
Chmu e Secretary to.Xloiincil/ fornnwly me 

.sail li/rnn (Military sn peri n ten dent) for Tae-cliow.^^ The Vhfum e lang 
WHS a snpern innerary office established during the Suy, and continu- 
ed flirooghonfc the Tang, hut was not retained after the^ extinctoa 
of that dyriasty.(<?) 

The office of 8zj san kmtn appears to have existed as early 
.H'an.,.:biitU'li:ere--is >n' 0 -ieeord cdftlie ..dutiesv' 
that time. Prom the time of the Northern Tsie, the post was filled 
by those disiincmished for merit. During the I’ang, they had 
charge ot the construction of public buildings, ( /;) 

Tie Chinese titlns and desigiiatioTis of menihers of the hierarchy 
used on this tablet are all taken frmn the. Buddhist vocfsbularj, 
Alopun, tile Nesturian apostle, seems tohnve enjoyed groat favour 
luuier both the emperors Tae-tsung and Kuou-tsuiig, by the latter 
of whom he was made Cldii hmo tafa ehoo (Great 

conservator of doctrine for the preservation oi the state.) The title 
CJdi'hkwo w'as conferred on various occasions during the Tang, not 
only to iiiembera of the priesthood, Imt also to riiiiitary officers, as a 
hig-h mark of honour, indicating a degree of merit. A monastery 
in the district of Wan»nien, in the cafdtal, was also distinguished ag 
the Chm-h'm<> The thle Ta ehoo is obviously of Buddhist 
origin. The title in full is apparently the erpiivaleofe of the Svriac 
title given on the riglit side of tiie Chinese insteriptirjn,----P,^pm da 
Of ^^Metropolitan tjf China and if so, the priest Adam 
mentioned here, must have been a succes'^or of Alopun. 

A class of officers ' subordinate to this is noticed in the ode, 
where it. is said that in the time of Kncm-tsiing mi ‘Choo 
(Overseers of the church) were nppidnted in duo firm;’' and at the, 
end, it is said that the Pi Niag-shoo had the charge of the 
congregations of the Illustrious, in the east/’ at the time the 
inscription was written. The first name on the margin in Syriac Is 
Mar Johanan, ApimipiK'^ The idontiry of the t 'hinese Fa ehoo 
and the Syriac Apmapo is no unreasonahle supposition, both being 
appropriately translated by the term Bisliopf’ 

Another name of office occurs in the Chinese subscription, in th^ 
title of the priest Ye-le wdio is culled Sze ckoo (Chief pres- 

(o) Y('n hein Iwn^ vOl. 07 , p, . 38 . 

(p) fihui hwt iung kaoii^ voi. 03 , p. 14 . 
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l} 3 "ter.) In tlio Syriac subscripHon, the title Curapu'^enpo^" is io* 3 r 
times ap|)li(Hl to the names of iaclividnnls, i.e. the Priest Aflmfij the 
Priest Jidbny.ad tvricej and the Priest Sargis. 'I’he laiter mnne wirh 
the same title again occurs among' the Syriac names on tiio margin. 
Sze-choo of the Chinese litre naturally suggests itself us the trans- 
lation ot the Syriac Curapiscupo^ giving the meaning of Suifragan 
Bishop/’ 

The term ff^ 9 being the transfer of the Sanscrit S^ing^^ 
which is the common designation for Buddhist priests^ is used 
here in the title^ where the composition is said to be the wmrk of 
£mg-tdng Seng (priest) of the Syrian cliiircli. In T^ae-tsiing’g 
proclamation, he orders that the Syrian church in the E-ning Way 
be governed by twenty-one Seng, The same word is nsed on six 
other occasions in the inscription witli the same meaning i it is 
applied to three n-unes in the subscription ; and fifty -nine names on 
the margin also have this term prefixed. The word Kadm^^ is 
used in the line of Syriac on the right side of the ioscription, in the 
name Adam K'lsko ^ ami fivo names in the Syndac part of the subs- 
cription Sire termed /Per-W • twenty-oiglit names on the margin also 
have this woni appended, '[’iierc is no doubt about rlu‘ identit.j of 
the Chinese Smg and the iSyriac the translation of both 

being Priest.” 

On the inscription, we read again, that about the y^ear 713, 
there was the (ciiief j)riest ’ Lo-han, &o,) A t 
another part, Lu-han is called simply a Seng, but the previous 
quotation evideraly marks a superior station in the Cnurch. Pro- 
bably the^ 6 u’ia'? of this term is to be fouml in tlie subscription, 
where the Priest Gabriel is called iltachov Eccle-iarcb” ofCumdaii 
and JSarag. 

In Th'ie-tsiing’s proclamation, it is said, The -Mm 
^Greatly yirtuous’ Alopun of the kitigdom td* Syria, itc,” In an 
after part of the inscription, it is said tliat about the year 713 there 
was the Tadeh Ivie-lih,' tfcc.” Lower down, the emperor Heuen- 
tsung is said to have commanded seven priests together with the 
Tuteh Keih-iio to perform a servic?o of merit, Among the 

numes on the margin also, there is one Taleh Yaou-hin.” This 
Tatdi IS a term of very fretpient occurrorice in Bmldhist books writ- 
ten during and previous to the Thing, being ap[died as a title of 
courtesy to the tablet commemorative of the Indian Buddhist priest 
Puh-kung, in Si-ngan foo, which was erected the same year as the 
Nestorian tablet, according to the dates. Jn the title, he is called 
the Ta-tek Ile-dmng. We find something nearly currospundmg to 
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this also, in the use of the Syriac prefix Mar [(Lord.) '^This''occnfS 
once in thr. single line down the left side of the inscriptioHj iu Mar 
John Joshua; twice in the Syriac subscript; in the names Alar 
Jazedhugiid, and Mar Sergius^ and five times in the margin; in the 
names Mar John, Alar Sergius three times, and 3Iar Joseph. 

In the first instance where Alopun is mentioned on the tablet, 
he is called the Shavg teli (Most Virtuous) AlopnO; which 

appears to bo merely and intensiffication of the preceding term. 

Among the Chinese names on the margin, there in one styled 
Keu*mo/* which is equivalent to our term 

Doctor;'^ Keu-rao. 

Some other Syriac titles occur among the Ecclesiastical dignitari es. 
On the left side line, we find abadabahotka Afar Hana Jcmta Kotk^ 
olilw pairiarcMs (The Chief Father, Lord John Joshua, the Universal 
Patriarch.) The identity of this title as the Patriarch of the 
Nestorians is at once obvious. 

In the subscrplt,, we have Gabriel, Arcadialmn (Arch- 
deacon,) and the some title occurs again in the margin, in 
Aggens, Priest and Arcodiakun of the city of Cumdan.” 

Again in the subscript, there is **Adam; Meachamschdao 
(Deacon.) ” 

It is deserving of remarks also how the author has contrived to 
vary his expressions iu noting the several dates, thus giving evidence 
of a master hand in this style of composition. The first noticed is 
the arrival of Alopuii; which took place in Chm hmn 

lun azei the ninth year of C/tmdifran,’^ this beuig the national 
name for the term of years beginning with the reign of lae-tsung 

A. D. making the year in question Odo. The word which is 

employed here for }^ear, was the term used for that during the 
Shang, and is found in the history of that dynasty in the Shoo-king, 

B. C. 1753.(^/) 

A little lower it is said, — That Tae-tsung issued the proclamation 
in Shh urh nien Um Uih ym (the twelfth year, 

autumn, in the seventh month.) This corresponds to the year A.D. 
638, (r) The word ; ien which represents year here was first brought 
into use in the Chow dynasty B.C. 1184 .(.n) 

Again it is stated, that-~“In SMng h nien (the years 

of SMng4e^) the Buddhists gaining power, &c.” Shlng-la is the 

(q) See Legge’s Shoo-king, p, 191, &c. 

(r) la the former part of this paper, the date 636 should be 635, and 639 
should be 638. 

(s) See Legge^s “ Shoo*king,” p. 569, 
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tiame for tliO period comirieu dug from the beginning of the Chinese 
year corresponding to our 698, and ending on 4th day of the 5th 
month in ?00.(^) This was the fifteenth time the name had been 
changed during the reign of the empress Woo Tsih-tien. 

Immediately following the last quotation, we read, — In 

&cJ* We find the term 

turn lasted from the beginning of the 8th month in 712 , till 
the last day of the 11th month in 713^ being just about the time of 
the accession of Heuen-tsung. On the 1st day of the 12th month^ 
the name of the whole year was changed to the 1st of Kai yuen^^ 
So that the name Sien iien is omitted in some of the national 
chronologies. 

Again it is said, — In Tien-paou tsoo, (the beginning 

of Tzen-paon,) orders were given to the Great general Kaon Leih- 
SKC, &c.’^ The term Twn-paou began on the first day of the first 
month of the year answering to our 742, which is no doubt the year 
alluded to here. 

The next date mentioned, is — In San-tsaz) ^the 3rd 

year,’ the priest Keih-ho in the kingdom of Syria, &c.” It is a fact 
noted in the Chinese annals, that on the 1st day of the 3rd year of 
Tienpaou, 744, the word 'uiea year ” was exchanged for which 
last continued to be used till the 4th day of the 2nd month, of the 
1st year of Kim-yue^i, 758, when it w^as abandoned for znen by 
authority of the emperor Suh-tsung. ?k//z'was the word used for 
year in the time of the ancient emperors Yaou and Shun, upwards of 
23 centuries before the Christian erfi.(?i) 

The tablet is said to have been erected in 

'ien-ching tirh men, my tsuz tso-yo, 

‘ tat-Uiih yne, Uik jeh, ta-yaoii-mn wimjih (the 2nd year of kieri- 
cinmgj the year being in the sing fso-yo^ the month tai-imJi, seventh 
day, being fayami-sun-toim, day.) The term Kzen chuiig being 
on the Jst day of the Chinese year answering to our 780, which 
makes the date on the stone, the 2nd year, correspond to 781. 
When the year is said to be in tso-yo, this is a tradition of an ancient 
practice, according to which the year was chronicled by the progress 
of the planet Jupiter through the 12 signs of the zodiac. As it was 
found that the course of Ju})it6r through the whole circle occupied 
nearly twelve years, it was termed (stiy stn^ “ the year star,” each 
of the 12 years having a special designation, according to the sign 

(t) Where the date 699 is given above, it should be altered, to correspond 
to this. 

(m) See Lcgge’^i hoo-kiiig.’^ p. *25. 
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fbea DGcapied by the planet. These 12 dosii^iiatifHis were made to 
c II respond with the terms of the diiodeoarj cycle, Tsse, Ckow^ Yiu^ 
*fec., and in order to. counterbalance the cleiiciencj caused bj the 
more rapid progress of Jupiter^ one term of the cycle out of every 
145 was abandoned. But in the course of time, the accelerated 
velocity of Jupiter showed this to be insirfficient, and after the 
Western Ilan the terms of the cycle were continued iminterraptedlyj, 
without regard to the place of Jupiter in the heavens* The same 
phraseology ■ however has been preserved down to later times, al- 
though the law that gave rise to it was lost to the Chinese for many 
centuries, and has been only recently recovered by the researches 
of modern native scholars!. So that when this forinuhi is met with in 
OIr’nese documents later than, the Han, it is - only to be takeii '-as-a- 
synonym of the ordinary terms of the cycle, and not in any way 
indicative of the place of Jupiter at the time given. The namo 
tso-yo is the equivalent of the term g yew^ the tenth in the cycle, 
being that of the date 781. The meaning of these t-welve ancient 
designations is now unknown to the Chinese. (?c’) 

"J'he month is here called Tat- fsuh, This is a vestige of an 
extremely ancient terminol(.>gy, to the (udgin of which it 'would be 
difficult to give a date. Tai-tsuh is the niune of one of tlie mndve 
musical tubes j but; this were also by a special contrivance used to 
determine the temperature of the e 'rth during^ the twelve months 
of the year, and the seasons were fixed accordingljjw) In an’ 
ancient calendar Ih I/ngY found in the Z/// or Book of Bites/’ 
the Tai-isiih is called ‘‘the temperature tube of the first month of 
sprlngT Although these names have now gone out of g:eneral use 
in the calendar, the liierati still frequently employ them as aa 
embellishment to their compositions. The seventh day of this month 
is also called Ta-yaQU-sun<v'tm day. Ho satisfactory explanation of 
this term has been given ; it is possibly tiie name of some day peculiar 
to the sect. %)me have given it as Sunday, wliich may be correct; 
for we find by calculation that the 7th day of the 1st rnotith of that 
year being February 4th, actually fell on a Sunday. An iridepen- 
lent calculation of the same problem, by a Chinese, according to 
the native method, giving the sarna result, may be seen in the 
Hongkong Chinese Serial, WSS* Hei-urh ktvei cimi. for Sep« 

' tember,1855. 

r*^) I^iese are to be found in the Urh.-ya^ probably the mo?^t ancient 
dictionary in existence, co«ipo.sed more tluiii a thoiisuiul vears before the 
Christian era. 

{x) 'i he names an'H proportions of those 12 tui)es may be seen in Leggo’s 
Slioo-kingy p, 48.,/ 
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A further means of verifying' this date is given in the Syriac at’ 
the footj where the tablet is said to have been set «p the year of 
the Greeks, one tiionsaiid and ninety two.’’ There is no difficulty 
in identifying’ this date, for it is well known that the Greek orSyro- 
Macedonian era, being the one used by tbe Syrians, Arabs, and 
Jews, commenced in the liutnrnn of tbe year B.C. 312.(j.») So tha. 
the 3i2tli year of that era ended in antunin of the year x4.D. I; 
Carrying* the series down to the February of ?81 reaches to about 
tha middle of the year 1092 of the Greek era, exactly agreeing with- 
the statement on the tablet. 

Among* the various doctrinal subjects wTjich are toucluni upon 
in the introductory ])art of the inscription, there is one especially 
deserving of notice, as furnishing* strong presumptive evidence of 
the Kestorian origin of tliis moriiiaient, where we find the expression^ 

san-yih f unshun isun Meshe ho- 
Cur h nunc, Divicit d in nature, Illustrious and Honourable Messiah*” 
and again in tlie Ode it is said, Furishiin ehuJi icsi, 

( Divided in nature, he entered the world.) The occurrence of the 
ttu’m '^‘ Divided in nature,” twice in the inscription, is- 

sufficient to attract attention from the uucoiiirrion character of the- 
expression \ but when we remember the peculiar doctrines, on account 
of which the Nostorians se|'!arafed from tJje clinrcli of Borne, there 
can be very little doubt ss to the origin of this ttrrin. For bad the 
inscription been composed by jmrtisans of the Roman church, we 
cannot conceive that they would have been so inconsiderate as to 
employ an expression wdiich, although by a forced interpretation theX 
might accede to, yet would always be liable to construction in favour 
of the doctrine which they termed heresy, and that too just at the 
time when ilieir opponents were making great efforts, and spreading 
widely through the countries of the east. For the same reason, there 
is as little groond to think that it was composed by Koiuan Catho- 
lies of later times, as some are prone to believe; for had it been so, 
it is incredilde thsit they w*ould designedly introduce an element, 
caicuiatc-i to destroy the fact it was their intention to establish. The 
Jesuit FaJier Kircher has written a work to prove the genuineness 
of this tablet, io v/hicb he s|jeaks of the Sj^riau preachers as tainted 
wdlh the heresy of the detestable Nestorius.(^) The characters fun-^ 
shun cannot bo taken in the sense of *‘to give a body,” as some have 
stiggCftteu ; fin* ulthough in some cases, fim may mean ‘Ho distribute,” 
yet the violence done to the language by such a rendering here, is 

fyj See Pridcaux’s Old and Now Tesfeamefits conneciedf ’ vol. I, p. 614 - 

(aj .La Chine Iliublree, p. 70, 
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too obvious to be admitted. The Chinese lang‘ua<>'e is not wanting* 
io terms, fully to express such an idea; while were ti concise term 
descriptive of the Nestorian tenet reqoiredj it is doubtful whether a 
more adequate expression could be selected than fun-shun. 

It should be observed in the second of the above phrases, that 
the word tai is used instead of -ilf she^ which is the usual term ; this 
phraseology is peculiar to the Tang, and was employed in conse- 
quence of she being one of the characters in the name of the emperor 
^ ‘=^Tai”-tsung; his private name being she-min^ and Chinese et- 
iquette requiring that no subject of that dynasty should make use of 
such characters. This rule is observed even in the title of one of the 
succeeding emperors, who :is designated ^‘Tai^’-tsung, while un- 
der other circumstances his title would have been She-tsung. The 
same remark will apply to a sentence in the former part of the in- 
fcription, were it is said 
peared in the world as a man.’^ 

It has been remarked that for aught that there is peculiar to 
Mestorianism, the account of the incarnation might as well have 
proceeded from a partisan of the much disputed appellation Theo-' 
tokos. But it may be added, that if there is nothing which can b 
viewed as peculiary Nestorian in the plain scriptural account which 
is given, Shih neu tan shing virgin gave birth to the 

Holy one,” there is at least as little that can be taken controversially 
against that party, or even against the probability of its having 
emanated from thorn. 

A Buddhist iiiiiuence is observable in the term employed for 
** angel,’* 14 l\io tien being the generic name for the 
various classes of Devas or Celestial beings, in the Buddhist my- 
thology, and the qualifying term shi\i marking the essentially 
spiritual character of the agent. 

(Some interesting* notes respecting the Sacred Scriptures are 
found in this inscription. After noticing the completion of the an- 
cient dispensation, it speaks of the ^‘preservation of twenty-seven 
Sacred Books,” exactly the number we have in the New Testament. 
It states further tliat when Alopun arrived from Syria, “he brouglit 
the True Sacred Books,” and adds, “ the Sacred Books were trans- 
lated in the imperial library.” Tai-tsung also in his proclamation, 
states that “Alopun has brought his Sacred Books and images from 
Syria, and presented them at our chief capital.” Io the ode again 
it is stated that “the Scriptures were translated and churches built.” 
From the prominent way in which the Scriptures are here mentioned 
on several occasions, it was probably considered a matter of import- 
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aiice witli these Nestorian missionaries to luave them disseminated 
among* the Chinese. The mention of their bcin^ translated under 
imperial surveillance harmonises verj accurately with what history 
informs us of the state oi translatoriai labours about that time, under 
the imperial patronage, the Buddhist Heuen-tsang being engaged 
about the middle of the 7th century in his arduous labours on the 
Buddhist books, by special command. If the scriptures were trans- 
lated then, and there is no reason to doubt it, it is possible some 
portion of this work may still be preserved in some of those depos- 
tories of literary treasures with which China abounds; no evidence 
of such a fact however has come to light in modern times. In the 
^^Lettres’ edihantes” there is a notice by Gaubil in 1762 of a inanu. 
script being found in the possession of a xMofiammedan, the descendan^ 
of Christian or Jewish ancestors from the west, written in characters 
almost the same as those on the Christian monument in 8hen-si- 
This was carefully copied, and the fac-simile forwarded to Parist 
It was afterwards examined by the Baron de Sacy, who pronounced 
it to be part of the Syriac version of the Old Testament, with hymns 
and prayers, written in the Estrangelo character. 

As the chief objector in modern times to the genuineness of 
this tablet is C. F. Neumann, Professor of Chinese, it may be well 
to glance at the objections wiiich he brings forward. He says, (^) 
— ^^The authors of the inscription were Syrians, or at least of Syrian 
origin, and were in constant communication with the West, — how 
then comes it, that they describe Tatschin (the West) precisely as 
Chinese geography under the Tang does? Have the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, the Dutch and English, in the monuments which they 
have left on foreign soil, described Europe and their father-land 
according to truth, or according to the fabulous views of foreign 
nations V A very little reflection is sufficient to remove any difficul- 
ty on this point. The Chinese from the earliest times, have always 
been careful to collect what information they could obtain respecting 
foreign nations, officers having been appointed, whose special duty 
it was to attend to this; not indeed by long and perilous voyages 
discovery, but by minutely enquiring of the envoys from foreign 
parts, the national character and customs, the distance and extent 
of the countries, and a variety of particulars respecting the kingdoms 
to which they severally belonged; ail which were chronicled in the 
state archives, and every accession to the previous information was 

(b) We rely upon Professor Salisbury’s paper on the Nesfcorian Tablet, 
for the statement of these objections, which is given as a quotation from the 
Jahrbuckeo wissmachaftliche Kritik^ for 1S30, 
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anr.^xtHi to the naiioniil history at the close of each dynasty. Id 
this niatiiter, to|j-erher vvich the additional matter procured by several 
native travellers who visited foreig'ii parts, the Chinese became pos- 
sessed of a very respectable knowledge of other Asiatic nations, at 
a time when geographical science had certainly not made great 
progress in hlurope; and indeed to the present dev, the nsost auth- 
entic account of some countries is to be ioinid in the Chinese annals, 
iiad the Nestorians or other travellers from the West during the 
lAng brought with them any additional information of importance,, 
the Chinese would certainly have availed themselves of the occasion^ 
But there is no reason to conclude that because tlie authors of the 
inscription were of Syrian origin, they must therelbre give an ac- 
count of that fatiier-land different from that found in the Chinese 
hooks, wiien these books were correct in their general statements ou 
the subject. The presumption is that they would rath.er ]irefer such 
statements as the natives could at. once recugnise, and thus more 
easily direct attention to that country which it was their object to 
point out. Although there may be some ditliculty now, in recognis- 
ing the various national features alluded to on the stone, yet there 
is no proof whatever that it is a false record. The Mohammedans 
in China are very numerous, and their ancestors were originally 
from the west^ but we might look in vain among them for the preser- 
vation of any descriptions of the couriiries of their ancestors, more 
authentic than other (Jhinese possess. The Jews have been resident 
in China fora much longer period, hut no records have been preserved 
by them of the country whence they ciniie. 

INcumann proceeds, — Have the Chinese ever culled India itself 
Tatscliin, and was not the name given to the West, at the period 
of the inscription, Fulin?” It is not very obvious with what view 
the Professor introduces this sentence, as its tendency a])pears to 
nullify the force of the paragraph above noticed. But as this point 
seems to be given up, in a later article from his pen, it is unnecessary 
to notice it farther than to remark, that although tiia name Fulin 
is applied to that country in the T’aog History, yet Ta-tsin was the 
name by which it was generally known in the early part of the 
dynasty, and down to much later rimes this name was used, as can 
easily be proved by a reference to native Chinese works of the period, 

**Upon the chronological error in respect to the Syrian patri- 
archs (of three years), we will lay no particular stress ; RenaudoBs 
ground is indeed untenable, for there was, especially under the 
Tang, much communication between eastern and western Asia.’^ 
The error here hinted at is that the date given on the stone both 
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a-'ccordiiig' to the Chinese and the Sj^iac being A.D. 7 <Slj February 
4tli, the name of the Nestorian Patriarch for the time is given as 
John Joshua or Aiianjesus, while history states that this Patriarch 
died m 778, It would he de^irabIe to know at what period of the 
year his death took place, as, were it about the end of 778, the time 
elapsed between that and the date on the stone would not greatly 
exceed two years, instead of three 5 moreover the probability is that 
this inscription was wTitten and cut some time before the date of its 
erection. Neumann speaks of there being much coramunication 
between eastern and western Asia during the Tang 5 but in view of 
the information that can now be obtained on this siibject, there is 
no ground to believe that reports were annually passing between 
Syria and China ^ indeed considering the difficulties of such a hazar- 
dous enterprise^ it is much more reasonable to assume that the 
arrival of strangers from the far west was a comparatively rare 
occurrence. Hence we see nothing forced in Reiiaudot^s supposition 
that the tidings of the Patriarch’s death may not have reached the 
Christians in China when the inonnment was erected. Assemand’s 
reference aUo is uhi ch to the point, w’hen he draws attention to the 
ffict, that there is a letter now in the Vatican, whicii was addressed 
by certain Nestorian bishops who bad been sent to Malabar, to their 
Patriarch in Assyria about the year 1502, when he had been dead 
already twm years. Another instance of a similar kind and more 
calculated to excite surprise, yet of undoubted authenticity is that 
Napier the inventor of logarithms died on the 4th April, Idl?, 
On the 28th July, 1619, more than 2 years after his death, Kepler 
who had not yet heard of this event, addressed a letter to him 
describing the progress of his astronomical tables, in consequence of 
the aid derived from loganthraic computation. This letter is pre- 
served in the Memoirs of John Napier of Merchistou’^ published in 
Edinburgh, 1834. (f), 

^Mlut never, never, would a Chinese emperor, in a public decree 
have dared to say of a foreign doctrine: 'Ht must be published 
throughout the land,'’ without stirring up a revolt in the body of the 
nation, the Sehukiaoj never has a Chinese emperor caused the 
sacred Scriptures to be translated and made known through the 
whole empire (he specially commanded to publish it,” &o.) • never 
has an emperor caused a church to be built in his capital, and never 
were there churches standing in every city. We deny all this so 
decidedly, because in Chinese history^ where even the slightest in- 
fo) This notice is taken from a review by Biot in the Journal des 
Savants’’' for March, 1S35. 
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clirmtion of the emperors to the Taoists and Buddhists is noticed^} 
and blamed, not the remotest trace of it is to be found. — And let it 
be now considered ^what. an. emperor it was who found the doctrine of 
;■ Alopiin. so excellent,— as the emperor who. passes for a reinstator 
of the pure doctrine' of Kiing'rtse, who declared: there is no saka- 
tion out of the doctrine of the perfect wise man.^^ The above reason- 
ng no doubt appears very conclusive to the Professor, but unfortu- , 
nately for his argument, we have a fact at hand which is of more 
weight than mere hypothesis. This imperial decree which is so 
offensive in his sight, is actuall}^ found in almost the same terms in 
the 49th vol. of the Atmj' j/aou Collection of im- 

portant matters of the Tang,’’ a book published during the Sung in 
961,* and now forming one in the imperial hhr ary j^oo 

s^oo^ the highest guarantee for its authenticity. The 
Ping-tsmtuhpaihe^ *^Ping-tsin Supplementary Tablet Memorial/^ 
published in 1813, quotes {d) this proclamation in full from the 
tablet, and adds, — ^^This is substantially the same as that contained 
in the Tang hwuy yaouy except that the latter says ^‘the {Po-sze) 
Persian priest Aiopun,” Persia being the original name of the king- 
dom of Ta-tstn. The Chang-ngan che erroneously gives Alosze.” 
ISeumnnn objects to the statement of there being ^‘churches stand” 
ing in every city,” but this is not exactly what the stone says,* the 
expression is Choo chow^ which may be translated “the various 
departments j” as choo does not always signify “without exception.^’ 
INow this statement tallies remarkably with the extract from the 
imperial edict by IJeuen-tsung, which we have already given, where 
it says “let this be complied with foo khin “through 

the various departments;” and the coincidence of the geographicar 
terms here may be again noticed. As before remarked, the worp 
chow was used from about 618 till ?42, when it was exchanged for 
Joo and kiun. The first quotation being in tiie time of Ivaoiutsung, 
who reigned from 650 to 683, has the word chom j the second being 
in 745, the other terms are used in the same sense, which furnishe- 
a strong collateral evidence of the truth of the former. Surely Pro- 
fessor Neumann has not read Chinese history very attentively, if he 
is ignorant of the great favours that have been conferred on the 
Buddhists at various times by the Chinese Emperors; and in partic- 
ular this very Tai-tsung, who he looks upon as “ the reinstator of 
the pure doctrine of Confiicius,” having received wdtli honours the 
Buddhist lieuen-tsang on his return from his travels, with more 
than 600 of the Indian Buddhist sacred books, which this emperor 
set him to get translated under his own immediate patronage. ((?) 

{g) YoL 7, p. 16. Teih-foo-yueurkwei Yol 5i, p. 17* 
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Thi^. fnct of r.iK- Xestorian relig'ion linving existed in China for 
riSJiriv oeuru!i^^s is ^^sreJjlidied npori siicli abundant evidence, and so 
g‘er)t-^’aily creiiited, riiat it would be superfluous to adduce any proof, 
in reference to the doubts thrown out by JN^eunrjann; neither are the 
^yri.-iji writers altog’ether silent on the subject as his remarks would 
iaiplj. 

The last arp-umerit brought forward by the ^Meador of the 
opposition/' as Professor Salisbury terms him, is that both the 
Chinese and the SyriMC characters of the inscription are modern, 
not such as were in use in the eighth century.” INeumarm is certain.” 
ly a bold man co stake his sinological reputation on this statement. 
Were there no other evidence either for or against the genuineness 
of the inscription, stiU the style of the hand- writing would form 
an overf)owering argument in its favour with every Chinese of any 
literary pretension. There is probably no people in the world who 
pay so much attention to the various delicate distinctions of different 
hands; so that it is difficult for a foreigner to understand the minute 
shades of touch, by which they are able to classify With an accuracy 
truly astonisfiiog, not merely the several dynasties, but the various 
schools of writing under each dynasty. A long list of names is or 
record of those who have distinguished themselves in this art, from 
very early times down to the present day; and few Chinese gentle- 
men of any taste would think of being without a set of im{)ressions 
taken from stone tablets, as specimens of their works. Tliere is a 
class of caligruphers who make a particular study of these old spec- 
imens, and pride themselves in being able to imitate them with a 
great degree of accuracy; and none are more highly esteemed or 
closel}" studied than the productions of the Tang artists; yet with 
all their care and practice, it is generally admitted that a modern 
imitation by the most skilful hand can nevt-r deceive a connoisseur. 
Cue of the most famous of this class in modern times, named 
Wang VVan-clie' has written a work called Kwae-ytt 

iang ic pOy Kwae-yu Hall JNotes and Poster p >/’ containing 
notices of the njost approved S])ecimens of hand-wnfing ancient and 
Hiodern. On the 10th page of the 3rd volume, mu icing* the INest- 
orian inscription, he says,-*-^^ I'ins tablet, inscribed U Lew Sew-yen 
is a specimen of the style chiefly aimed at by Chaoii iuk, and 
is distinguished among the hand-writings of the Tang, fur its ex- 
treme clearness, softness, elegance, and richness. The strokes of 
the characters on the tablet are slender, and not cut to a great 
(.£') Thill j 00 yiitn hwti^YcA, h\ 17 . 
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deptli; but the people of Shen-si in rnbbino- iiiipreiasioiif! f/oin itj^ 
have always lost si^htoftbe excellenee of its ciiaracter^ in corise- 
quence of tlie rarity of tiiose W'ho are clever at, tliis work. Wiien I 
paid a visit to Si-ngan, Peih Tsevv-fan bolding oxfice in SliOn-si that 
sain<3 yeiir, be took a general superiiitendence of the ancient txibletsj 
this tablet was removed to the Kin-ching monasterVj where he caused 
a building to be erected in which it was dejjosited, aiel gav(3 it in 
charge to the bead ]>riest Singkwan, tbiit ])eo|)k-i if ora o'djpr ports 
might not take impressions -at pleasure. Having selected an exipert 
workman, I bad several very fine impressions taken, and having 
obtained the exact form, I became conscious of a superiority in it 
which the former copies did not exhibit.” These remarks are dcserv* 
ing of attention as coming from a scholar who had attained the very 
highest rank. A great number of impressions must have 'been taken 
from tlxis stone, for they are to be fomid in almost every city fm* sale, 
and there is no literary man of any standing but knows the char- 
acter of this inscription and recognixf-s it immediately he hears tiie 
roifoe: and uhen the suggestion is made to the natives of thx> pro- 
.tj.in’y <)| fliib Oeing* n forgfuy, the unaninums replv is fhdt such a 
ihbig was never known in China, and furthermore that it could n«u 
possibly pass undetected^ or were it attempted to jxass off the A’esf- 
orinu tablet for any date prior to or later than the Tang, it woril:l be 
in vain, for the hand-WTiring W’ould at once betray the period 
to which it belonged. With respect to the Syriac ])ornon of tije 
'lnscri])tiori, Professor Salisbury will be admitted to be a cm)j]*efeiit 
w'itness^ and we have it upon liis ant liority that — ‘'M.he cbnracters 
are uri<|uestionabiy Estranghelo, rs'eniiijUiu’s declaraiion to tiie 
contrary rjoLwiths;andirig*j ” (/') nor will he be looked upma as oise 
biased in favour of the tablet, since he gives it ns bis opinion ‘HJmt 
the Jesuits of China could probably have imd the Syriac part of it 
made up in India.” (//) 

Not only are the Chinese characters formed in exact accordance 
with every specimen of the period in question, but the evidence 
arising from the style of the composition iseiiuaily conclusive. The 
t'Tse antithetic style of the Tang writers, with the (?xtrenie paucipy 
id particles, forms a very conspicuous stage in the history of Chint-e 
brorature; and rare indeed is the attainment of tiiuse wlio are able 
to imitate it. The difierencos in style between the writers (d'vji'ious 
ages are so extremely well defined in China, that it wnnlil be. n very 
hazardous undertaking* for any one to try to pa-^s of; las wurk f<.>i’ 
(/) On the gerinirciicss of the so*ca]kvi Nestnrijui niojuuneiii, j,. 4la. 
iy) Do., p. 4,10. The poiutiiig is ^iven liore acuoaiiia; a* tl-.u wi-b.ak 



that of a fonnor a,R‘e, and it would be do commdu pra'luetioo that 
C(Uild [)hss iLiD.ster beibre the keen jjrncfifiod ejps of iiativr* criiicy 
Hie peculiarities of the Tnug* style are found yery clearly marked in 
the Nestoriaa inscription, such us to afford the most convincing 
proof to the minds of native scholars. The iiiEuence of the three 
national religious sects may be traced in the phraseology. That thc’ 
author was one of the literary class there is no room to doubt, as the 
work bespeaks one w'ell versed in Confucian lore ; while the various 
transfers and marked allusions to- a foreign faith, must give it an air 
of mystery to the general run of Chinese readers. This mysterj 
however disrippears to one who is acquainted with Christian doc- 
trines j and he finds the tenets of the Christian faith clothed in an 
elegance of diction, unobjectionable even to Chinese taste. Through- 
out the whole, there is an evident inclination to Buddhism, in the’ 
nomenclature adopted for the various ecclesiastical institutions; while 
Taouist phraseology and ideas are conspicuous in the imperial pro- 
clamation. This last peculiarity will be observed in most of the 
decrees of the Tang emperors, and is to be accounted for by tho 
fact, that the imperial family looked upon Laou-keun the founder 
of Taoiiism as their ancestor, the name of both being Li. 

We haim thus glanced at the several points of evidence which 
appear to us most conspicuous, leaving out of view what is said 
on the subject by adherents of the Christian faith, foreign or native.. 
We have given extracts from seventeen diiforent native authors 
(and the number might be eatily enlarged) respecting thk tablet,, 
each of whom has som^rbiiig peculiar to say regarding it; but wo 
have not been able to discover the slightest hint of a suspicioa as 
to its genuineness or authenticity. The d’scovery of the imperial 
proclamation it contains, also in a book of the Sang dynasty, and 
'^he record in two different works, one of the Sung ami one of the 
Tang, of the existence of a foreign temple in the verj" spot indicated 
on tlie ta.hiet, form a species of corroboralion not to be over-looke«t 
while the testimony of this work as to other foreign temples abouJ: 
that time is valuable collateral evidence. 

The CJmhij-nffdn die quoting from the earlier work, gives a sum- 
mary of the religious edifices in that city during the Tang i. e. : OI- 
Buddhist monasteries, ‘2? Buddhist nunneries, 10 Taouist monasteries, 
6 laonist nuDueries, 0 Persian temples, and 4 ciriptds of the IJeav^'U 
worsluppers.” (//) The imperial edict of 740, which is to be found' 
in boveral Clune>e books, speaks uiimistakeably of the iimivaso 
tliesr foreign religiuis in China. By a decree issued lu B4b by tUy, 
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emperor Wootsung, ^^all those belonging- to the (!''</- tsin) ‘Syrian ^ 
and (Muh'Iwo) ^Mohammedan’ religious orders M'ere coiiunanded 
to retire to private life, and swell foreigners as might be among them 
to return to their own countries.” (?) 

In a narrative given by two Arabian travellers, it is stated that 
120 thousand Mohammedans, Jews, Christians and Parsees were 
slain during a revolution at Canfii in China, in the year 877. 
These Christians must certainly have been Nestorians. During 
succeeding’ ages, the Nestorians of China are mentioned on various 
Occasions by Rubruquis, Plan Carpin, Marco Polo and others; and 
when the zealous Koman Catholic friar John de Monte Corvino 
arrived in China in the 13th century, at the commencement of the 
Yuen, he met with a good deal of opposition from this party, some 
curious details respecting which are given in a M. S. recently dis- 
covered in the imperial library at Paris. It is there said: — “In 
the city of Cambalech there is a sort of Christian schismatics whom 
they call Nestorians, They observe the customs and manners of 
the Greek Church, and are not obedient to the Holy Church of 
Rome aforesaid.” “These Nestorians dwelling in the said empire 
of Cathay, number more than 80,000, and are very rich; but 
many of them fear the Christians. They have very beautiful and 
very holy churches with crosses and images in honour of God and 
ol the saints. They receive from the said emperor several odiees^ 
and he grants them many privileges, and it is thought that if they 
would consent to unite and agree with these Minorites and with 
other good Christians who reside in this country, they might convert 
the whole of this country and the emperor to the true faith.” Even 
down to the 10th century, traces of jfche existence of -these people 
may be found. So that could any sufficient argument be adduced 
to show that this monument was fabricated by the Jesuits during 


the Ming dynasty, as some have asserted, it would still remain 
to be explained what could be their object in so doing. Were it 
merely to prove the existence of Christians in China during the 7th 
and 8th centuries, that was already amply proved from other 
sources. Was it to give the sanction of antiquity to the peculiar 
dogmas of their Church? That could scarcely be; for we find no 
distinguishing characteristic of the Roman Catholic religion on it, 
which is not applicable to other Christian communities. Had that 
been their object however, it is scarcely credible that they would 
have left so much on the point to mere inference, while they have 
(i) Hmg’-kien luh, vol, 9, p, 7, 
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descended to so inanj minutijB on apparently irrelevant matters, 
thus involving’^ themselves to a high degree in the risk of detection^ 
by details of persons, places, and events, which while they come 
with a natural air from a contemporary, would never repay the care 
and research which they would require on the part of a forger living 
eight or nine hundred years after the event. And yet it is remark- 
able that the more closely these various assailable points on the 
tablet are looked into, the more full and minute do we find th® con- 
cidence of times and circumstances. 

With respect to the form of the writing and the style of the 
composition, any one living in China can have no difficulty in making 
up his mind on the subject^ as indeed he may on every other part 
of the evidence j a careful attention to which will probably bring 
every one to the conviction of that which Chinese have never doubt- 
ed, that if the Nestorian tablet can be proved a forgery, there 
are few existing memorials of by-gone dynasties, which can with- 
stand the same style of argument. 


ADVANCE OP A CHINESE GENERAL TO THE CASPIAN. 


The above query of E. C. B. having just met wj eje, although it 
s a long time now after date^ yet aa I am not aware that a full 
answer has appeared in Abates and Qimies^ a few remarks may not 
be deemed out of place. 

The general referred to by the Marquis, is undoubtedly 
Pan Cbaou, the brother of the bisforian of the Former Han. There 
is a biography of him in the History of the after Han, hut the only 
passage in it at all implying an approach to the C‘as])iar), is the 
sentence : — “ Cbaou then crossed the Tsung-ling range, and reached 
S?JS Hien-too we are told is prohaidy Hindoo-Cush. 

In the History of the Tsin dynasty (A.D. ?05>417) it is said : — 

In the time of the Han, Pan Chaen sent his subordinate 
Ivan Ying on an embassy to Rome. On entering the (Caspian /) 
sea-going vessel, the peu])]e said to liim : — 'There are objects of 
deep solicitude on the ocean, fmd those who embark a.re exposed to 
distressing cares ^ if the envoy of the Han feels no earnest anxiety 
about bis parents, his wife or chiidren, then let him proceed.^ Ying 
declined the voyageN 

This intention of measuring arnss with the Roman legions is men- 
tioned in many European works. I will quote a passage specially 
on that point from Remusat : — “Deju, precedemment, ils etaieof^ 
Venus en con querants jusque sur les hords de la mei* CasjdenneUe 
Dans le premier si^cle de notre ere, on general Chinois, qui com- 
mandait dans ces contrees, examina, dans un conseil de guerre, s’il- 
convenait d’envoyer un de ces lieutenants sr-umettre [Vuiidre roimdn.. 
II renom^a h ce projet par lu crainte de fntigner ses tioupes rpu 
avaient fait pourtant plus de trois quarts du chrmin. Aiu'^i, tan- 
dis qu^ Horace et Properce promettaient aux Cesars la soumissiun 
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du pavri des Seres^ les Seres marchaieru efIVctivement contro les 
Cesars, et rie s’arretai^nt qae fatigaies de couquetei a douze cents 
licaies des frontieres de ia Cliined’^ 

J have not hit upon tiie passag'e in any Ohinese work, where the 
subjugation of the llciman em]vire is spoken of j but: Remusat is too 
judicious a writer T think, to make the assertion without due author- 
ity. liis other allusion to a feeling very prevalent among the 
Romans at the time, that Rome was destined to become the mistress 
of the world, and bring into subjection India, China, and the other 
nations of tlie east, is amply justihed by a number of selections from 
Horace, Propertius and other writers about that period, in an 
elaliorate article -f by Reinaud in the Journal Asiarique, March to 
'line.." t'Mi.o. . ■ ■ ' 
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THE SUBJUGATIOJN OP CHAOU-SEEX. 

« [COREA.] 

The records of Chaou-seen commence with the adventures of 
Mwan the first kin^ of that country, a uiember of the Wei family, 
and a native of the king*dom of Yen. ( 2 ) At an early period of the 
history of Yen, the territories of Chin -fan and Chaou-seen were 
msirked out on the state register as pertaining to that kingdom, and 
defensive ramparts were built accordingly. 

On the extinction of the Ts’in dynasty of China, Yen formed 
part of the outside boundary land of Leaoii-tung. (3) 

When the house of Han came into power, in view of the 
difficulty of protecUng such a distant domain, the ancient boundary 
wall of Leaou-tung was rebuilt, including all the country up to the 
river Pa as belonging to Yen. On the revolt of Lou the king of 
Yen, who went over to the Heung-noo, Mwan, who a[)poars to have 
held a responsible post in the state, and was then left to mark out 
an independent course of action, collected over a thousand ni'^u of 
(l) This fragment is a translation from the 95th Book of the Tseeti 
Him-shoo, or History of the former Haii dynasty of China. 

Chaou-sion is tue ancient name of the country now known as the kingdotii 
of Corea, and this is probably the most ancient record cx ant of tlie 
history of that state. It may serve as an example of the care with 
which the vicissitudes of every portion of the vast empire of China and its 
dependencies have been chronicled ; and as it is probable, the exsict jjositiou 
of Corea among the nations of the world, may, at no distant, date become a 
question of public interest and discussion, it is hop id this humble contri* 
butinn, may not be entirely without value. 

(2; The kingdom of Yen covered the country occnpictl by the present 
metropolitan prefecture of Shun-tien ; and tlie site of the capital was not 
far from the modern Peking. 

This name still exists as that of an extramural province, lying 
between the Great wall and Corea. 
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his owa party, adopted the costume of the barbarian tribes, and 
bound his hair up in a knot after their fashion. Passing’ beyond 
the boundary with his party, he settled in the iininhabired country, 
entrenching himself behind doable ramparts. There he gradually 
drew in to his service the barbarians of Chin-fan and Chaou-sien, 
as well as stragglers from the states of Yen and Tse. With 
such subjects for the nucleus of a state, he assumed the rdle of king 
and named his capital Wang-hien, 

During the period occupied by the emperor Hwuy-ti and his 
mother Kaou-how (B. 0. 194-180), when the internal affairs of the 
empire were assuming the iorm of a settled government, the gover- 
nor general of Leaou-tung made a treaty with Mwan ; by which 
the latter became a vassal of the Han, with authority to protect the 
barbarians outside the boundary’' wall, and put a stop to their plan* 
dering on the borders. It was also agreed, that if any of the petty 
chiefs wished to pay homage in person to the emperor, no impedimeriG 
was to be thrown in their way. 

When "this transaction was reported at court, it received 
the imperial sanction j and thus Mwan was invested with mili- 
tary prestige and wealth to bring under subjection the neigh- 
bouring small territories. Chin -fan and Lin -tun both came to 
tender their submission, bringing with them an addition of several 
thousand le square to bis kingdom. Mwan was succeeded by his 
son, of whom we hear nothing more; and the latter by his son 
Yew-Feu, who increased the number of his subjects by many of 
the Han fugitives whom he enticed towards him. He never paid 
court in person; and when Chinfan or any of the neighbouring- 
states wished to transmit memorials to the emperor, asking per- 
mission to visit the court, he was careful to intercept them. 

Rumours of Yew-kVu^s conduct having reached the court, She 
IIo was sent to him in B. C. 109 with an imperial reprimand; but 
the king steadily refused to receive the rescript. When the envoy 
left, on reaching the boundary of the kingdom, he instigated his 
charioteer to mortally stab the escort, one of the royal princes of 
Chaou-seen named Chang. She Ho, then crossing the river with all 
speed, entered Leaoutung, made his way to the capital v/ithout delay, 
and reported that he had killed the Chaou-seen general The em- 
peror, who made no particular enquiries, said She lIo had shed a glory 
(i) An ancient seaboard kingdom, cof responding generally to 
present province of Shantung and southern part of Chihli, 
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on Ms name; and as a reward for the service, made liim Protect.or 
g’oneral of the tribes east of Leaou-tiing'* The post was a perilous 
one ; for the king of Chaou-spen, resenting his treaclierj, sent a party 
of troops^ who attacked and put him to death. When this act of 
vengeance came to the ears of the emperor, he resolved to send an 
army of convicts to attack Ghaou-seen. Yang Po the House-boat 
general was commissioned with the enterprise^ and left Tse in the 
autumn with his fleet, carrying fifty thousand Po-hae troops ; while 
the left general Seuen E. proceeded by Leaou-tu ng ; tbe plan being 
for the two generals to concert a united attack on the stronghold of 
Chaou-seen. Yew k’eu on his part sent troops to check the invaders 
at the dangerous passages. Seuen E, with a numerous force, put tbe 
Loaou-tung troops in the van ; and these being defeated and scatter- 
ed, the greater number who returned siiflered capital punishment, 
Yang Po, the head of seven thousand Tse men, advanced first on tbe 
citj' of Wang-hien, which was held by Yew k’eii. The king hav- 
ing by careful examination ascertained the small number of the in- 
vading force, issued from the city to meet them on the offensive 
Yang Po’s army was defeated andfied, and the general finding him- 
self deserted, also fled to the mountains. For more than ten days he 
was in retreat, trying to collect again his scattered forces. Seuen 
E attacked the. Chaou-seen army on the west of the river Pa, but 
with no satisfactory result. Seeing the ill success that had attended 
the expelition of the two generals, the emperor resolved to send We 
Shan on a mission to the king j hoping that diplomacy might prevail 
where military force had failed. Yew k’eu received the envoy with 
every semblance of submission, and hogged to tender his allegiance. 
In mitigation of his past conduct, he alleged that he thought the two 
generals had come to compass bis death by unfair means, but now 
seeing the envoy’s credentials, be desired above all to testify hi^ 
loyalty. He sent his eldest son back with the envoy, to carry his 
thanks to the emperor ; at the same time presenting flvo thousand 
horses, and an offer to supply the imperial army wi th provisions. M ore 
than ten thousand armed men accompanied the mission, and when 
about to cross the river, the Han envoy and Left general, suspecting 
treachery, said to the heir apparent, that as he had testified his 
loyalty to the Han, he ought to order his followers to leave their 
arms behind them. The heir-apparent on his part suspecting some 
foul play at the hands of the envoy and Left general, refused 
(1) A small territory located about the North East corner of the pro^istii 
ISiiantung province ; the centre of which corresponded with the jpresout lainor 
department of Pin, of which the city is in N. lat. 37° 34", E. long. 118° 05^ 
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cross the river, and returned with his followers, . Wei Shan, on his 
return, detailed the circumstances to the emperor ^ by whose orders 
lie was put to death for mismanaging the enterprise. The Left- 
general defeated the Ghaoii-seen army on the hank of the river Pa, 
and then advanced to the royal city, where he took up a position on 
the north and west sides. He was soon joined by Yang Po, who 
set his forces in array on the south side of the city. Y'ew-k’eu 
strengthened his defences, and held out for several months agains t 
the besiegers. The Han force was weakened by want of concert be- 
tween the generals. 

Seiieri E, whose earlier experience had been chiefly within the 
precincts of the palace, had scarcely the tact to control the 
unruly spirits of a victorious army of Y’en and Tae troops* 
Yang Po who put to sea in command of the Tse forces, bad 
already lost the greater number by defeat and flight. His first 
battle with Yew-k^eu had resulted in exhaustion, disgrace and 
the loss of men; and there was now an impression among the 
troops tliat their general would lose heart. While carrying on the 
siege, he constantly held out offers of peace to the king; but 
Seuen E attacked the stronghold with all his might. While 
matters were in this state, one of the high ministers of Chaou- 
seen sent a messenger privately under cover of the night to treat 
with Yang Po for his adhesion to the cause of Chaou- 
seen ; but although several messages passed to and fro between 
the two, they could not come to a definite understanding. The two 
generals several times made arrangements for a united attack; 
but Yang Po, who was always in expectation of coming to terms 
with the Ghaou-seen dignitaries, took care to evade his part in the 
enterprise. Seuen E also sent a messenger to the besieged, with 
the hope that some loophole would turn tip, by which the king of 
Ghaou-seen might see his way to give in his submission ; but the 
king refused to listen to him, — always clinging to the hope that 
he might gain over Y^ang Po. Thus by their cross purposes, the 
two commanders utterly failed in reaching any satisfactory result. 
In view of the fact that Y"ang Po had on the previous occasion 
been guilty of losing his army and now being on amicable terms 
with Ghaou-seen, while that state still refused to submit, Seuen E 
suspected Y'ang Po of harbouring rebellious intentions, which he had. 
not ventured to divulge. The emperor being informed of the^unsatis- 
( 1 ) The chief city of that state corresponded to the present minor depart** 
mental city of Yii, in N. lat. 39° 50' 54% E. long. 1 14° 3G'. 
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factory state of tlie sie^^’e, remfu-ked “At first when the generals 
-wore unable to advance against the city, I sent Wei Shan, who 
obtained tlie formal submission of Yew-k’eu ; but before negotia- 
tions could be completed, through the mistakes of the envoy and 
the Left general, the military interfered to break through the 
compact. Now the two generals are surrounding the city, but 
through their perverse alienation, they have been long occupied 
in tbe siege with no decisive result. Let Kung-sun Sny, formerly 
governor general of Tse-nan ™ proceed to the scene of action to 
adjust matters 5 and let him follow the course which prudence may 
dictate." On the arrival of Kung-sun Suy, Seuen E said to him': 
— “Chaou-seen ought to have surrendered long ago; that it has 
not done so is due to the fact, that on several occasions Yang Po 
failed to come up to his agreement.” He then stated his views 
to the envoy, to the following effect “Now remaining like this 
inactive will, I fear, prove prejudicial in the extreme to the in- 
terests of the empire; and that not merely as regards Yang Po, 
hut it will e.xpose our army to utter extermination by Chaou- 
.seen.” Kung-sun Suy quite agreed with what Seneu E had said, 
and- by virtue of his powers, summoned Yang Po to the Left 
general’s camp to deliberate on business. In compliance with an 
intimation from the 'envoy, Seuen E caused his subordinates to 
smze and bind Yang Po. The two armies were then united, and 
the transaction was reported to the emperor, who approved the 
action of Kung-sun Say. The combined army under the leader- 
ship of Seuen E, made a most determined attack on the Chaou- 
seen stronghold, which seems to have told to some purpose; for 
the council of Chaou-seen magnates, consisting of the commander 
Loo-jin, the commander Han Taou, Ne-ke, the commander Tsan, 
and the general Wang Kee, held a consultation, in which they 
came to the following conclusion At first we thought to gain 
Yang Po over to our side, but now he is in bonds; and the 
Left general himself being in command of the united army, his 
.attacks are still more violent; and it is to be feared we shall not be 
able to stand out against him. Still the king would not surrender. 
Han Taou, Wang Kell, and Loo- jin, all fled to tender their submission', 
but Loo-jin lost his life on the way. 

In the summer of B. C. 108, Ne-ke and the commander Tsan 
employed men to assassinate Yew k’eu the king of Chaon-seen, and 

(2) Corresponding generally with the present prefecture of the’same 
name, of which tlie chief city is in N, lat. 39° 44' 24", E. Iona 117° 07' m" 
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( 1 ) The port at which the boats first touched after crossing the sea. 
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ON THE KNOWLEDGE OP A WEEKLY 
SABBATH IN CHINA. 


Some months back, a question of considerable interest was 
opened np in the pages of Notes and Qutiries/^ as to the existence 
in China of any traces of a Cbristian Sabbath. As that serial is 
now defunct, it may not be amiss to resume the ventilation of the 
subject in the columns of the Chinese Recorder, It appears to me 
that the most notable piece of information brought forward in the 
discussion is by C. D. of Amoy, in the following words: — 

^‘The most remarkable trace that I have found is that in the 
edition of the Imperial Almanac published at Chinchew, and used 
at Amoy and all the country round ; the Christian Sabbath is 
mrmbly marked by the character ^^Mih’' (pronounced in Amoy 
hii) which means ^‘secret,” ^^quiet” or silent/' I have been told 
that it is also found in the almanacs published at Fuh-cbau, but I 
am not sure of that. As to the fact of its universal use at Amoy 
and Chin-chew there can be no doubt. I have not met with any 
heathen who can throw any light on the meaning or history of this 
remarkable character as it stands in the almanac, though I have 
made enquiries both among the literati and at the office in Chin- 
chew where it is published. The onlyTrace of its meaning (excepting 
of course the plain and nnmistakeable sense of the word itself) as used 
by the Chinese at present, is that it is ahmys placed in that part of 
the page which contains the inauspicious elements of each day, 
which make it unlucky for doing work. This seems* clearly to prove 
that the original use of the phrase was to indicate a day of rest • 
the actual use of the day has died out: the very use in all other 
' cases of the phrase '*mih jih" is lost, but there it still stands every 
year in the heathen almanac, a silent witness that it is a day on 
which work should not be done*” 
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Mr. C. D. concludes by expressing tbe hope that ^^some one 
ujay be able to throw more light on this e^ctreineij interesting 
subject/’ 

Having been a little more successful in my encjuiries than 
C. D. and believing that I have a glimmering of light on the subject, 
it will not seem out of place to communicate the result to The 
Recorder, 

Let me premise, that when at Amoy I procured a copy of tlje 
Almanac in question, where the viili jih was certainly recorded 
throughout under every Sunday, hut there was not a word of ex- 
planation in the volume as to the meaning of the term. A few days 
ago however, I met with a copy of another edition of the same 
almanac Shanghae, in which I find three leaves of prolegomena, 
and a mass of other matter, which is altogether missing in the one 
got at Amoy. The prolegomena consist of explanations regarding 
the matters contained in the volume j and the seventh article gives 
a precise solution of C D 's difficulty; but curiously it furnishes also 
a reason why the day” should be omitted from the almanac; 

so that it looks as if it did not exactly fit into the place where it is 
found. 

Turning then to the imperially authorized manual of Astrology, 

Ri-OGy I find the passage 
in question is a verbatim copy of one of a long series of articles 
which were presented in a memorial to the throne in 1740, praying 
for a thorough revision of the contents of the national almanac. It 
reads thus:— In the Imperial Almanac,” 

Fuh-twftn^ “Suppressed” days, the ^ if ^/^ days, and the 
^ 35 $ Tmei, “Cutting-out clothes” days, are all calculated accord- 
ing to the occurrence of the constellations. We find on investiga- 
tion, that the metijod of selecting times by the twenty-eight constel- 
lations of the Zodiac, came from Central Asia. The suppressions 
depend upon the pairing of the days with the constellations, theor- 
etically similar to the Setm kung, “Decade blanks” and 
Loo hung y “Road blanks” and are consistent with principle. As 
to the mih days, they are marked by the four constellations ^ Fang^ 
Heu^ Maoii and g. 8ingy which correspond among the seven 

(1) Notes and Queries for China and Japan. Vol. 4. p.p. 

(2) ^“"5' **'“”5' ®“” ‘‘""S' 2'®“ 

iUtng shoo pien Ian. This almanac is of a reputation equal to lihmids No<>r^ 
“Vox Stellarum,’’ in englaud; and is to be found for sale in many of the 
nrpicipal cities of southern and middle China. 

(3) In Chinese ^ Se-yiT/i, “Western regions/'” a name applied to the coun- 
tries lying on the west of China, 
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planets with g JiJi. the Sun/’ called in the languag-e of the 
West^ m>6h, the ruler of joyful events; so that in China, interments 
and the opening of mortuary sheds are avoided on those days. Now^ 
we find by examination that in central Asia, the twenty eight con- 
stellations are apportioned in rotation among the seven planets, for 
registering the days; each day being suitable for certain things and 
unsuitable for others; entirely different from the customs of China. 
Merely to adopt the M^k day from among these is utterly indefensi- 
ble. Finally, to say that the thirteen days marked by the constel- 
lations ^ JCeOj ^ Fuig, ^ To/v, ^ iVeu^ ^ Ileu^ 

^ Peih^ ^ Kmaij ^ Low^ Krvei, GUnngy ^ Yih^ and 
^ Chln^, are suitable for cutting out clothes, has no reason in it; 
so that both these ought to be rejected.” 

From this pa«!sage we see that the MlU day^^ is actually and 
literally “Sun-day, and wq learn also that it was fornierly marked 
in the almanaces issued by the supreme Board at Peking. Probab- 
ly the Chin -chew publication is the only almanac that still retains 
it, and it is remarkable that it should continue to publish its con- 
demnation also. It may be however, as we shall see presently, 
that its original admission into the state calendar had a deeper sign- 
ficance than the censor who penned the above passage was aware of;, 
When about leaving Amoy, through the assistance’of a missionary 
friend, I was enabled to get the opinion of an astrologer on the 
subject, and the answer he gave was the day on which the peopli 
formerly used to worship the sun. Being just on the point of starte 
ing for Foochow, I had not then an opportunity of pursuing the 
investigation farther; but the perfect agreement of this reply with 
the evplanation given in the passage quoted, shews that it was some- 
thing more than a random shot, and opens up a train of ideas carry- 
ing us far.back into heathen mythology. 

■ In the explanation above given, a practice is referred to, which is 
is not of extreme antiquity in China, — that of pairing in regular 
sequence, the twenty-eight constellations, with the Sun, Moon and 
five planets, as applied in rotation to the days, — but a practice 

(4) lu Chinese ^ Tseth-ching^^S^YQn regulators/' a name applied to the 
Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Some suppose the 
term was used in ancient times to designate the seven bright stars of Ursa major, 
which subsequently by an astrological device, were associated with the seven 
planets ; so that by metonomy, the latter became the established meaning. This 
opinion however is by no means generally received. 
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Xvbicb bas become to some extent familiarized in connection with 
astrological schemes. In the 1st book of the ffi'e lie peen fang slioo^ 
there is a short section on this subject, and as it is closely connected 
with the question under discussion and the septenary division of 
time, it may be worth while to translate the passage. 

^‘0)1 the Assooiatio)i of the twenty -eight const ellatloyis with the days/ 
^Mn the Minutes of Research; it is said: — As the days are 
sixty, and the constelirtions twenty eigdit, it follows that four hundred 
and twenty is a com pie re cycle, being a common multiple of sixty 
and twenty eight; hence the source of the seven sexagenary cycles 
The first day Ifea Uze) of the first cycle commences with the 

constellation ^ and Tt<ze, being represented by ^ Shoo 
^^the the Rat thus becomes the synonym oi JFIeu* The 

first day of the second cycle begins with ^ Kwei) the first of the 
third is ^ Peih] the first of the fourth is ^ Kwei^ the first of the 
fifth is ^ Yih] the first of the sixth is ^ Te; and the first of the 
seventh is M Ke. When the seventh cycle is completed, the series 
again commences with lieu for the first day, proceeds to completion 
and again begins as before. But in what j^enr, month and day the 
first cycle began is beyond the reach of investigation. Now as the 
Sun, Moon and planets revolve through the twenty-eight stations, 
at varying rates of velocity, each has its own order of succession, 
conjunction, deviation, perturbation, retardation, immobility, con- 
cealment, retrogression and irregularity. If all these are calculated 
up to the chronological epoch, the result will be first day of the 
sexagenary cycle, the year, the month, day and hour. The Sun 
will be in ^ Heu; the Moon in ^ Wei^ and the five Planets 
successively in ^ SMh, g Peih, g A/m, Lo7v and ^ IVn 
But the moon immediately outstrips its limits; bow can it be again 
reduced to the requisite order while passing through the stations 
from ^ M a oit to ^ Kwei '^ In consequence of the irregularities of 
the celestial motions, certain fixed stations have fujen determined 
on, according to the principle of utter absurdity. Whence arose the 
practice of pairing the seven planets with the twenty' eight constel- 
lations? We made extensive search through books, in order to get 
some information regarding this, but without success, until we met 
with the If -JJ ^ jX| |}-| {:} ^ K ^ I® IS Se yih Imh hemig she 
jell slien ngo sew yaou. liing^ ‘‘Western classic of lucky and unlucky 

practice ot associating the twelve animals of tlie duodenaiT cycle 

Tj.. constolfatious is explained iu the preceding article in the 

lire ha peen Jany skm. * , o 
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days, and hours, and good and evil planets and constellations/^ 
From this learn that in the iitiuntry in question, thfej are ignor- 
ant of the denary and duodenary cycle, and use the twenty-eight 
constellations to register the daysj the seven planets being combined 
with the constellations, in the same way as the denary is combined 
with the duodenary cjcle; not indeed implying that these planets 
arc to be found in the corresponding constellations. In application 
of their rules, the planet and constellation whicli happen on a man’s 
birthday preside over his fate^ the latter being terrriod his *‘Pate con- 
stellation.” To this add the planet and Cohstellation iiiarkirig anjr 
transaction. Try these by certain permutations, in order to ascer- 
tain their good or evil influence. Then combine the characteristics 
of the constellations and planets, with the degree of flexibility and 
compliance of the rtiatter in question by which is determined the 
favourable or adverse character of the augury; similar to establish- 
ing or repudiating as used by astrologers in China. The constel- 
lations g Hev, % I^Jcwu, ^ SiihJj and ^ Fang belong to y //A, 
‘Mhe Sun;” Wei, Ijt Pcihy Chang and Sin belong to jg 
Fve, ^ SlCli, ^ Pwy, || Tih; and ^ TTVi, to 

IlOy Mars;” ^ Peih, ^ Tuan, ^ Chin, and ^ Pe, to ^ Shntiy 
‘^Mercury;” Kwei, Tdng. Keo and Tow, to huh', 
Jupiter;” Low, ^ Kwei, Knng and JStv, to ^ ICd}', 
^ VenUs;” and g :|^|I Lew^ Ta and Ken, to ^ Tot) 

^^Saturn.” For these, each language has its own names; take for 
instance, — g Jeh or the Sun; in the [q} ILmuy-lmtih 
^'Ouigoiir” language, they say, ^ Milw, in the ^ ^ Po-sze 

* It would probably be hopeless to except to get a sight of this book. The 
only inforniadon I can obtain regiirding it, is in one of the articles in the mem- 
orial frorn which onr first extract is taken. The article runs thus: — **In the 
3m])Grial Almanac, the excursionary positions of VennS do not agree with the 
actual dirCciioDS. The rule is that on the 1st, lUh and 2ist days of each hionth, 
it is ill the east; on the iind, 12th and 22 ih], it is in the South-east ; rfeToiviilg 
through the successive stations to the North-east, when the, eight positions are 
complete; so that on the 9th, 19 and 29th days it is in the Central )'alace (Qu.? 
Nadir), ami on the 10th, 20th and oOth in Heaven (Qu.? Zenith). Investigation 
shews that the star Venus accompanies tlie sun in its rising ami setting, moving 
to the tight while it either precedes or follows the sun at no great distance. 
How can it under these condition- niove to the left? Calculation utterly fails to 
solve the difficulty. The origin of the conception is found in the Ne ytk keiJi 
heuvg aha jeh shin nao sew ynou hing. A tliorough search through the Buddhist 
catalogues has failed to discover this classic, and we are at a loss to know from 
which of the fp Yin * 0 , “Indias^’ it has come; but it appears that in that 
country, tlie 3rd ol each moon, as a rule is reckoned the 1st day, though some- 
times the day of the first quarter, is reckoned the 1st, totally at variance with 
the insfitutiona of new and full moon in China. So then when Venus is made 
to move to the left, this also is contrary to the solar positions of China; much 
more does it set all reason at defiance, and ought therefore to be rejected. 
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^a-'ersiai]’’ language, Bg ^ ^ Yaon.-mn-wuh; and in the 
Teen-chi, ‘'Indian’^* language, Ppf Jfg ]||5 A-ne-ie^ya) all which 
are the equivalents of |j Jell, ‘the Ibua' in Chinese. Similar 
remarks will apply to all the others. Tht; completion and recom- 
mencement of the seven cycles is in thorough accordance with this. 
Again this hook asserts that the same rule is used by all the nations 
on the west of China. We find that the rule for inserting in the 
Imperial Almanac, the several days of the sexagenary cycle, spread 
over the astronomical year, without their application, and the adop- 
tion of 'he Suppressions and Ngan-km “Darkened Yenus/’ 

from among the spiritual inflictions, originated from the same source. 
The other matters are irrelevant; ])ut since rlie outside nations use 
this plan of recording their years, it is well for astronomers to keej) 
a note of it; as it will h,e found very advantageous ns a means of 
indicating to the most distant regions and outlandish nations, that 
a given day is marked by certain characters in the cycle. Hence 
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Tlie Lolo, a wild race'in westeva Chinn, neighbouring- on 
Burmah, have 3Io-cli(i-X 
In Tibetan it is Nima. 

The word in a miinber of the. Caucasi-an dialects is evidentij 
related, such as Buh, Baali, Barch, Barje, Bcri, Makh, 3Jarra, 
Hatch, ilitohsi, Mitli. 

The word in the Finnish dialect is not so dissimilar as to render 
community of origin improbable; thus among others we find: 
Beiteass, CMpctss, Faim, PiliKdne, Film, Feinaz, Feme, Fewm, 

Folna. . 

Among the languages of North-eastern Asia and Polar America 

even, the same root seems to crop up occasionally. 

In the Afghan language we find Hmar. 

Pnt nroliablv the closest resemblance is to be found among the 


It may be a question, whether the same root does not appear 
in the Semitic languages, os in Hebrew, tSheme/ih, and Arabic, Sliems. 

It is to be remarked, that the term given as the equivalent of 
the Sun m India, i.e., is the name of a divinity who 

I See ‘‘The Mianfesu/’ by tho Kev, J, Edkins. 

* KUiprotb’s “ Asia polyglotta passim, 

t The slight discrepancy in the orthography bet\vccii Anaier/a and the San - 
scrit Adif^a, is not in the least to be wondered at as a Chiuese transfer. In 
the 5L ® 5£ 3E S -wanghmij, as trans- 

lated from the Sanscrit by the Chinese priest ^ E ting, during the Tang 
dyuastv, wo have the same word transcribed pjj jjg A-chih-te. To remove 
anything like doubt as to the identity of the worn, we have translation 

of "the same word, under the title 'fil: J[, tii 9) 5 5 l. Iin 

hung UTo ming xoang chow king, in whkdi the translator instead of attempting to 
give the Sanscrit sounds, gives the Chinese equivalent 0 jeh the ‘‘sun,’’ being 
the first in the list of the seven planets, placed in thv exact order of our week. 
Who is this Aditya in Indian mvthologv ? The following quotation from the 
“Translation of the Swrya-Siddfianta,”''by Burgess, will show:^“ Vasueeva, 

the supreme principle of divinity, having in the first place created the 

waters, deposited m them energy. That became a golden egg, on all sides 
enveloped in darkness: in it hrsi became manifested tbe tmrestniincd, the 
everlasting one. He in the scripture is donominated the golden-wombcd, the 
blessed: as being the first (adi) existence, he is called Aditya j and being 
generator, the Sun 'ibis sun, likewise named Hiivitar, the supreme source of 
light upon the border of darkness— he revolves, bringing beings inr.t> being, the 
creator of creatures, &e., &c.” Upon this rinfesser Whitney points out a false 
etvniologv, and remarks that comes, not from mli, ‘first,’ but frinu 

ud>l}, ‘eternity.’” This then is the ‘being to whom the first day of the week U 
dedicated; and as there was a wide spread and very ancient tradition that, w'as 
the day on wiiicli our world was brought into oxi.stciu-c, we cannot wonder aft 
tlie numerous traces of honour being paid to the day, as found tliroughou.fc 
heathendom. 
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presides over the Sun, and is not the common word in Sanscrit for 
Sun; nor do wc find it frequently used for that purpose in Hindoo 
astronoinicaitreutises. It docs occur, however, sometimes, and we Lave 
an ioeideatai evidence that it was the common word in use for Sunday 
in the IGth century. Thus, in tlie Ayeen Akbery, an account of 
India, written by the emperor Akbar^ there is a table of the days of 
the week in that country, where Addittee is given as the title of 
the Sun in Sunday. 

Here then is a well aurdienticated case of the knowledge of the 
week in China. Are any other traces of such a knowledge discover- 
able? I believe several such might be found, and will here refer to 
one which is at least as old in China as the precedingq and I think 
much older. 

In the 3 ;^ [§ Acn? clieh lelhj a translation in the 8 th century^ 

by Gotamsida, a Hindoo missionar}^, of an Indian treatise on astro- 
nomy/*' or rather astrology, there is an incontrovertible recognition 
of the hebdomedal period. The first chapter is on calculating the 
number of days elapsed from any given term, the lunar fraction, the 
day of the sexagenary cycle and the day of the week, — or which is' 
the same thing, the day of the yaou seven planeH 

cycle. In the example given, after dividing the whole number by 
7, there is a remainder of 5; and to illustrate the application of 
the rule to this number, the names of the days are given in the 
following order: — 1. ^ Ytmg^hwj, ^^Mars’^ {dies 3Iartis), 
MM Mercury” {dtes Mereurii). 3. ^ Sny- 

sing^ ^‘Jupiter” {dies Joch^, 4. Tae -peli, Venus {dies 

Yeneris), 5. J| Teen-dng^ Saturn” {dies Saixirm\ which is 
the day sought. 

The coincidence here between the order of the planets and days 
of our week, as also in the extract given above from the Hl'e-ke- 
peen-Jung-shoo^ cannot but strike one as something remai'kable , 
seeing it is not the natural order according to the ITindo astronomy 
on record. It is not dililcvdt to suggest an explanation. The diffi- 
culry rather lies in choosing between the different solutions that 
have been ]»roj)osed. 

In tlio ^ ^ m Fuh-kwo4dhshng-pecnj a Japanose work, pnklish- 

c(l in 18U‘, 1 firul the following incul<^nfeiil remark, speaking of the liiuUoo, 
tf-bniiau ¥ ti E tseih yam-kcgeh-piik-yting-kea-yih, “ They re- 

gister their davs by the seven planets, aud not bv the dcimrv eyeleP^ (Book 
i,i>. ISO 
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All writers on this subject have quoted Dion Cassius (^3rd cen-/ 
tray A. D.) as the earliest authority, who remarks :—'^that the 
custom of naming the days after the seven planets was first adopted 
by the Egypfcaias, and hadin no very long time, been communicated 
by them to all other nations, especially the Romans, with whom it 
was then already' quite familiarized.” f 

On this passage Biot observes : — By the Egyptains he doubt- 
less means the astrologers and new philosophers of the Alexandrian 
school, then much occupied in reviving and extending the abstract 

vspeculations of Plato and Pythagara,s We may indeed trace 

the invention up to the Chaldeans; for knowing notlrng, or next to 
nothing of their astrological doctrines, we are always safe in refers 
ring to them any matter on which we are in the dark.”}: 

Dion Cassius gives two hypotheses to explain the naming of the 
days of the week. One of these has been given by Mr. Goodwin in 
IN’otes and Queries;*^ but as there is evidently a very importan typog- 
raphical error in it, it will be well to reproduce the passage from 
Humboldt. — the hours of the day and the night are counted 
from the first (hour of the day), and this ascribed to Saturn, the 
following to Jupiter, the third to Mars, the fourth to the SiinJ the 
fifth to Venus, the sixth to Mercury, the seventh to the Moon, aD 
ways recommencing from the beginning; it wull be found, if all the 
t'wenty four hours of the [following day coincides with the Sun, the 
first of the third with the Moon; in short, the first hour of any one 
day coincides with the planet after which the day is named.”! ’I'ho 
planets here are placed in the assumed order of their distances from 
the earth as the centre of the sy^stem. 

After shewing that this application of the names of the planets 
was not known at Rome in the days of Cicero, M. Biot continues: — 

* This was translated bj imperial commaiul from the Sanscrit, but does 
not appear to have boon authoritatively adopted by tbe astronomical Board 
In 733, there was a practical test of three systems; the Lin-~tehf which 

had been previously in use ; tbe Ta-yen, newly invented by — ^ Yihr- 

king, a native Buddhist priest and astronomer of some celebrity; and the 
chill, Tbe result of the ordeal was that the Ta-yen proved correct in seven or 
eight cases out of ten; the Lifi-tih in three or four, and the Kew-chih in only 
one or two. The consequence was ihat the latter was utterly rejected, and al- 
though the event is spoken of in many Chinese works, the translation itself is 
not ])rescrved in the astronomical section of tlie (iynastic history of the Tang, 
The only edition in print is to be found in the S K^ae-yiien-chcn-king^ 

but it is evidently full of typograpldcal errors. 

f Humboldt’s “Cosmos.’* Vol, 4, p,41-i. (Bolin’s edition,) 

! Ktudes sur I’usfcrouomie Iridienne, pp. 98,99, 

*Vol, 4, p77, 
f ‘*Cusuius,” Vol, 4, p, 415 
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^^But, two centuries later, Dion represents these superstitious rel^n- 
tions as liaving’ become to some extent national among* the Homans^ 
and lie assigns two objects wliicli form a sufficient key to their origin, 
these are to express, under a philosophic form the occult connexions 
between the parts of time and the order of the stars which regulate 
its succession; and also, to combine, in a single raatliematical con- 
ception with the harmonic intervals of music, two great subjects oFthe 
imaginary speculations to which the Neo-Pythagoreans of Alexandria 
were addicted. This double mystery is revealed by an inspection 
of the annexed figure, which I borrow, slightly improved, from 
Scaiiger, (chi Emendatione temponon^ book 1, p. 8) without knowing 
the source from which he Las taken iti 


T 



i SuiV, S Viiii^as, 3 Mercuhv, 4 d 

6 JupiTKB^ 7 Mars. 

Divide the circumference of a circle into seven erpial 
Representing the purrs of the heptachord. At the points ol divisiori 
place the signs of the san, moon and planets, in the order given 
above. Connect these points four and four by a contirnioas series 
of chords, s(‘])iirating each pair by an interval of four. Then ascrib- 
ing the first day to the sun, and commencing from this point, follow 
coritinuously the series of seven chords, in the direction indicated 
by the arrows. These will lead successively to the planets in the 
following order; Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, 
answering to the several days of the week, and which were called 
in the 4 th century of our era thj gods of the days 

* ** Etudes sur PjiHtroHoiuic Indicnne,” pp, OQ-lOi. 
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A tliird waj of explaini»g the names of the days of the week 
lias been proposed by Letronne, i. e.— -‘^^The distribution of any 

three planets over a sign of tlie isodiac If these planets are 

separated, which in each of the signs are the first of the three, the 
succession of the planetary days in the week is obtained. (Virgo s 
Sun, Venus, Mercury* Libra: Moon, Saturn. Jupiter; Scorpio: 

Mars, Sun, Venus; Sagittarius: Blercury, ko. which may here 

serve as an example for the first four days of the week; Dies Solis, 
Lunas, Martis, Mercurii).’** 

This theory he seems to have sustained on the evidence of an 
ancient Greek Kirgese !?5odiac preserved in the Louvre at Paris. In 
connection with this it may be remembered that the Chinese claim 
to have received from the Kirgese, a Turkish tribe closely allied to 
the Ouigours, ths cycle of twelve animals, f Possibly they may 


have got other astrological devices also from the same source. 


As it appears that the above notions in regard to the division 
of time, were widely spread throughout the Roman empire in the 
beginning of the 3rd century, when the various nations of that em- 
pire adopted the Christian faith, the church was constrained to 
adopt the pagan nomenclature, which was too firmly rooted to give 
way, and has retained its place to the present dav. The Teutonic 
and Scandinavian nations, who adopted the same practice prior to 
the reception of Christianity, replaced the the Roman gods by their 
own national deities, retaining* only the Sun, Moon and Saturn. 
Thusfn the Anglo-Saxon, Mars is replaced by Tiu, making ''i uesday; 
Mercury is supplanted by Woden, for Wednesday; Jupiter by Thor 
for Thursday; and V^enus by Friga for Friday. 

It has been seen that M, Biot repudiates the Chaldean origin 
of the week as ruled, over by the seven planets. Humholdt expresses 
himself to the same effect, though his reasoning does not seen by 
any means conclusive. On the other hand, Mr. Goodwin, an author- 
ity to be much respected, is persuaded that Chaldea was the birth 
place of the institution. . . 

This cycle is also found in the astronomical and astrological 
treatises of of the . Hindoos, but none of these are of such an antiq- 
uity as to render it improbable that they received it from the Romans 

* “Cosmos/^ Vol 4. pp* 4 Id, 416, 

t 5C ® ^ Book 34S, 
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or the Greeks/^ Should it hotvevep le mmle to appear, that the 
Hindoos were in possession of this cycle prior to the Christian 
of course, the Neo- Pythagorean or%io tneorjinust fall to the ground 
End the iva}’' is open for the possibility of* a Chaldean origin, or any 
other origin suited to the postulates. 

Assuming however that the Hindoos received the cycle through 
die Romans or the Greeks, thej'have retained the use of the Sun^ 
Moon and five Planets, substituting their Qwn national deities as 
the regents, in place of the Roman gods. 

At a later period, the Chinese seem to have received it from 
the Hindoos, merely using the names of the planets in the translation. 

Here then we have two distinct channels through which our 
week has been introduced to the notice of rlje Chinese,, previous to 
the arrival of Romish missionaries; one from India, in the gth 
century or earlier, and the other from the Ouigours, which I fancy 
must }uiv(» been much later. Although not prepared just at the 
moment ti dduce any documentary evidence, yet I am strongly 
inclined to believe that it was uot earlier than the 12th century. In 
either case the institution has never taken root among" the Chinese, 
■tfhd the very existence of any record of a seven dav week, is. among 
the things confined to the knowledge of the arcboeoIogisL The 
retention of the solitary character ?ni/i in the Amoy almanac, is 0!i» 
of the few lingering traces, that are now all but inexpiicnble to the 
mass of the people. ' ' . 

Whatever may he the origin of the names of the days, however, 
there can scarcely be a doubt of 'the g-reat antiquity of the use. of a 
perioyd of seven days. This is confirmed by' some statements in the 
Sfosaic writings, referring to pre-Judaic times. The knowledge of 
the zodiac of twenty^eight constellutioas, among most Ast»tic nations^ 
from' the remotest ages, is presumptive evidence of a very high char*- 
ECter; for if these were ajiplied to the continuous nuinbefing of 3 
series of tw'entj-eight days, it* is hard to believe that the sliorter 
period of seven could escape being specially set apart In Chiasm 


^ The number of Greek techtlicut words found lu the Hindoo fistrroudiuiciil 
treatises, seem a sufficient iudic.itiou of the source of much of their si ienco; and 
especially as in connection with the present subject, the divisu>n o: the (lay 
into twenty four hours is drst found, and the name they use' for hoar.-^. 
is obviouslv the Greek there can scarcelv be a doiiht wlience thev derived 
this seven-phinet cycle. In fhe notes to the f^cw<heli4eihy the tSan^crit NOinidr< 
for several of the terms are given in Ghhiese characters : and aniont? these nre 
lind one* ^ Lih4o for the Sanserif wffiich is from the Greek kpioft 
and signifies a.**.'nxinute-’*^of=a- degree. (.See AY'hith^y^s’hdtes on the Sutj'a-Aidd- 
6anta«) 
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iiideed, where this zodiac u divided into four j^roups of seven,’*' 
'corresponding* respectively to the foiu* cardinal points, the seven day 
period neijessarily enters largely into the speculations of the as«- 
trologer, but the strong practieal tendency of all their national 
institutions has been adverse to its general adoption by the people. 


Another of the articles in the memorial, in iheintroduction to the 
J£l'e-he~peen-faBg'^%O0y mentioniag this cycle, notices 'one or two 
facts of some interest: — In the order of succession of the twenty- 
eight consteihitions, according to the Star lists and Uranographies, 
•originally the conste^hition Imiy was before^ and 0 Tmn after. 
When the selectors of times hud the ‘g* Yew day cpibeide with the 
constellation T.ny, they suppress the day. Astrologers, in pairing 
the twenty-eight constellations with the seven planets adopt the 
ibliowing — Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 

•Saturn. belongs to Mtirs ^nd to Mercury, as determined 

by the ancient order of succession. The ^ ^ ^ Sin Jit man 

Jthoo-f take a Tsvy^Ur in advance of Tsan as a*tieterminani, places 
2'm.n before and after; so that the constellation Tevy cannot come in 
contac$.with the *jg' Ym day; but astrologers consider that Mercury 
and*Mat i^are thus transposed. We know that the determinants of 
the constellations are merely what men select, and have nothing to 
do with the accuracy of calculations. Agaij, as to the seveii 
planets, the J|| Jjo-Iiow and f^j* ^ Keioo {Ketu) f of 

the Imperial almanac are the places of tlie moon’s ascending and 
•descendiiig.nodes. Anciently Jid/iu was considered the ascending 
node; but the Sinja-swan-^shi/o makes it the descending node. 
A.strulogcrs consider Rdhu to belong to Mars, and Ketu to Saturn^ 
and say that the two are transposed now we find that there are 
really no such stars as Rdhu and JCetu] ,4till fess do the meanings of 
the words in any way affect the calculations* So then both these 
iimUerb o!ight to be corrected, according to the ancient smadard/’ 


* it is worthy of liotice tbatithe four constellatioas attributed to Sunday, 
-are the res>]K ctive c<*rurVs of the four groups ; and as the centre place is always 
the post ol honour in China, and probaidy in other Asiatic nations also, it may 
be, that it is not wirhemt a special meaning that these constellations have been 
assocmteil in theory with the sun. A siniilar thought suggests itself ia view of 
the hej)t«ehor!l diiigrntn in the preceding (rolh uni. 


t Thiit was an ustrononiical thesaurus, drawn up by Loiigohardt^ Terence, 
Hho, Schaal and others, under imperial patronage, and published about the end 
•of the Ming ily nasty. 


^ The word Rdkuy the Sanscrit name for the moon’s ascending node. 


t KeiUj the Sanscrit name for the moon's descending note. 
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The writer of tins note points i3ut a curious circumstance in 
coxinecdon with the 2 ;odiac in question, h e. the tr-ansposition, whil«e 
the week-day order of. the planets is a standing- tas imony to ihe or- 
iginal sequence of tliese constellations. In order to^understand this, 
it must be olyserved thatthe twenty-eight constellations are measured 
by one star selected from each’ as a determinant, and the distances 
tof these vary among themselves. in equatorial extent, in such nn 
extraordinary manner, that while one reaches over more than tliirty 
pegrees, another is less than one degree, and this discrepnncy is 
contiimally* increasing. In the 3rd millenium before tht, Chris, uan 
era (B. 0. 235?), we fed the measure oF , hut by 

the perpetual variation taking place in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
he circles of declination are necessarily undergoing a continual 
cirange also. Proai this cause it appears that the circle on which 
stands the determinant of (Lambda Orlonis, was actually crossed 
by that of the determinant of Usan (Delta Orionis), BOout the 
13th eent<6ry of our era; since which time, Tst/^ which w^as formerly 
advance, was in the year A. D. 1800, really .34 59’' be- 

hind tbe latter, and by this time is still more so, * Thus* we sec that 
the statement made above that the two constellalidns 21??/?/ and 
iHsaTi have cbiinged plades, is literally time in the natural course of 
things. . ZS'otwithstandiag this transposition, however, the tradi- 
tional sequence is still preserved in the lists of the twenty-eight; 
tand on reformation of the Chinese astronomy in 1688, by the Euro- 
pean, mission artes, the emperor strenuously opposed any ch^inge 
being made in the order of ;tbe ancient catalogues, f Such is the 
cliarcteristie tenacity of this people for the institutions of antiquity* 
Many occurrences of the number ot seven days, hnve been no- 
ticed in tfe popular customs, riles, superstitions and traditions -of 
.the natives ; amoDg- which may be included the passage so often 
brought iorw^ard from tbe “Yih-king.” All these are probably the 
relics of a \ery ancient observance of a seven days period, and it 
may be of a Sabbath in prehistoric ages, of which we may seek in 
vain for any account from the natives themselves. Much remains to 
be said on this subject, but I fear I have already overstepped the 
limits prescribed for an article in these pages. 'Ihere is however one 
other point on which I make a fw remarks. 

* Biot. ** Becherches sur Paucienne astroiiomie.Chinoise/’ p, 95, (Boprhit" 
ed) from the “Journal ties Savants for 1839-40). 

Biot, ••Etudes sur Tastronomie ludieuue et sur I’astronomie Chinoise p . - 

f Sottciet. “ Observations raathamatiques, astronoiaiqncs, geograph iques, 
’<&€. Tome. 3, p* 30. 
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Dr. F. Porter Smith, who originated this discussion, coociudes 
his communication thus : — It inav he observed that the characters 
^ M ^ ^ 0 occurring on the Nestorian 

Tablet, are understood to refer to the Sabbath.” t 

Referring to this, C. D. says Dr. F. P. Smith is probably 
correct in identifying the Nestorian Sen w^n with the Sabbath^ 
especially as the old sounds seem to be Shain-biio.”* 

Now the quotation- given above from the Meeke peeii fang sJioa 
enables us to answer this question with greater certainty. We 
have seen there the reference to the Indian and Ouigour Sundays*,, 
Here we have a reference to the Sunday as ini VW toed by the 
Christians.- The Nestorian missionaries carnet Orn Persia, and 
doubtless transferred some Persian words in their teaching. The 
word in question is- one such, and altliongh the characters given by 
our authority, yaon-sa^z-niuk ^:sive slightly different from those on 
the INestorian tablet, yet w$ cannot fail to identify both one And 
the other, as an attempt to express the sound oi Yaksanbak^ the- 
Persian word for Sunday. Probably an expert at the ancient* 
Chinese sounds would discover a much closer phonetic resemblance* 
Whether C. D. is right in conjecturing that Sham-bun is a cor- 
ruption of the word Sabbath, >1 do not know, but the Persian Dic- 
tionary gives no hint of any such derivation, Sanbah is the word 
for da}’',” and is also the name of Saturday, which may favour C. 
D’s conjecture ; ’ while yak is ^^one”; so thsit^ Yahsanbah is equiva- 
lent. to First day”; Monday is Dumnbak^ or Second day,” and 
so on. Etymology alone then might decide the question. 

We have another confirmati^ ti, equally if not more conclusive, 
drawn from chronology. The cate on the stone tablet, in which 
the expression occurs, stands thus; M ^ Zl ^ "M 

JZien-chii ng -iirh-nM n -suy-t&ai- tso-ya- 
iai-tsuh-yue-tse^h-jeh-ta-yaoti-san^wan-jeh. Having already, in an- 
other place, entered minutely into an explanation of |this date, it is 
’ needless to repeat here. The translation in modern phraseology 
is; — ** 2nd year of Kien-chung (A. D. 781), on thtf'7th day of the ' 
1st month, being the the great {yak-tanbah) Sunday,” Now ig 
is- a vefy simple operation, with the -aid of De Morgan^s "'^Book' 
of Almanacs,’' to ascertain that this. day was February 4th, 781 
{Old style), and that the day was actually Sunday, new moon 
X ** Notes and Queries/- Tcl. 4, p. 16, 
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that year falling' on January 20th. Why it is called the Great 
Sunda}"/’ it nor so clear to me. According* to the present Church 
ritual, it would be the Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. But as the 
Feast of Epiphany is stud to have been first observed in the year 
813, it is improbable that the epithet has any reference to that. 
Any one having some acquaintance with the Nestorian calendar 
and rites, might be able to throw light on the question. Possibly 
it derived its significance from being the first Sunday in the Chinese 
yea.r. 

All independent calculation of this problem, by Le Shen-Ian, 
the present Professor of Mathemsitics, in the Peking College, may 
be found in the Chinese Serial, IJea-iirli-lmei-eltm,ioT 

October, 1855; in which he proves the day to be Sunday. 
The piece is interesting as a specimen of Chinese mathematical 
chronology. 

From the preceding statements, I maintain the historical fact 
of the introduction of the week day names into China, on at least 
three separate occasions. But although many traces of them, more 
or less distinct may still exist, yet we have reason to believe that 
the institution never became a popular or a national one. As to one 
day out of the seven being set apart as a Sabbath or day of rest, I see 
no indication of any such custom. The fact of a Septenary division 
of time in China, as in most other nations, however, appears to me of 
far greater antiquity than the preceding, and the question of a 
primevni Sahouth remains untouched by any evidence we can 
collect from Chinese records or tradition. 

Perhaps some contributor to the Chinese Recorder may be able 
to shed more light on tlie subject. 






THE MONGOL ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS IN 
PEKING. 


Nearly even^ visitor to the city of Peking who makes a 
point of seeing the sights of the Catliayan metropolis, goes to 
look at the dilapidated structure known as the Observatory. Yet 
it may be safely said that not one in ten of those who look vaguely 
round on the fragile I'Uinous-like sheds, and ascend the long flight 
of steps to the terrace over the city wall, have an idea of the 
objects of interest that are before their eyes. 

On the terrace are seen eight well-made bronze astronomical 
instruments, which wei*e constructed under the direction and 
superintendence of the Jesuit missionaries two centuries ago, and 
remain there a standing memorial of the intelligent zeal of these 
persevering pioneers of Christian missions. 

Some of the more enterprising, or those who are provided 
with a good cicerone, may find their way by a little-frequented 
path overgrown by tall rank weeds, and through a mass of rubbish, 
to a room on the ground in an obscure corner. The enthusiastic 
antiquary will be repaid for his trouble by a sight of the famous 
style and table, by which the illustrious Jesuits demonstrated to 
the Chinese court the superiority of European science. It is still 
in situ, apparently as they left it, hut surrounded and covered by 
filth not to be described ; and it would be well for those whose 
olfactory nerves are over sensitive to avoid the sacred spot. 

Emerging again into the principal court, a close inspection will 
reveal a tablet over the central door of the sheds above alluded to. 
This bears the name ^ H Tang Jo-wang, or ‘‘John Adam 
Schali,^’ as Dii'ector of the Observatory, with the epithet 5 ^ ^ ^ 1$ 
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T'ung^vPii kmoii-sze, '‘The Erudite Teacheiy’' bestowed on him 
by the eruperor. 

Ill an adjoining room is preserved the clepsydra by whicli the 
adrononiers worked, a curious meinenbo of the Ijorological science 
of the period. 

The next room is devoted to an idol shrine, and is apparently 
the private oil apel of the establishment. 

Most of the otiier rooms round the enclosure are nominally 
devoted to the employes engaged in the computation of the calendar ; 
and if the doors are open, incomplete copies of several of the I'are 
old Jesuit astronomical books may be seen lying scattered about. 
But the whole place looks sutliciently dismal and deserted. 

The most conspicuous objects in the courtyard are two large 
bronze astronomical instruments, enclosed respectively within two 
low brick-wall qinulrangles. A very general imprevssion seems to 
prevail that these also ai'e the productions of the Jesuits. I have 
heard the statement repeatedly made, and have seen it more than 
once in print; and an emnent_ autho rity , on inspecting the 
photographs of these objects, has declared that they must have 
been made by the Jesuits about the end of the 17th century. 

Better informed natives, however, state that tliey belong to a 
much earlier date, that they were made in fact during the Yuen 
dynasty. As genuine relies of the Mongol period tlien, and curious 
testimonies to the state of art and science at that time and place, 


both in a historical and scientific point of view. A slight inspection 
of these objects is sutheient to convince any one who is tolerably 
familiar with the history of astronomical science in China that the 
antiquity assigned to them is no myth. 

Looking over a well-known description of Peking, entitled 
g Jg m ^ Chin~yuen sMh le6^'^ book Y, p. 22, I find a brief 
notice of the Observatoiy to the following effect : — 

"The Observatory is at the south-east corner of the (Tartar) 
city-wall, being raised above the parapet. It was built in the 
year A. D. 1279. In the centre is the ^ ^ ® Tsze^wei 
teen, or "Palace of the (sidereal region) Tsze-wei;” inside of 
which are a pair of scrolls and a cross inscription in the im- 
perial handwriting. On the terrace formerly stood the ® ^ ^ 

^ Tills work was written about the year 17SS, 
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Ihvan-teen <?, “ Arm illary Sphere ” (A), the ^ Keen 
Coinpeudiuin Insf.runieiit (B), the ^ ^ Tnng kew, ‘d:h'onze 
Globe ’’ (G), and the 5 5c Lsang4een chHh^ “ Sector ” (13) ; 
all made by Ko Show-king during the A^ueii dyiuist,y. In 1673 
these instrumenrs having been found very unsuitable for use 
after so many years wear and tear six new ones were made 
by imperial order. There were tlie 5^ f 1 Teen-Te, e, Ce- 
lestial Glo])e,” the ^ Chlh-taou e, ^‘Equinoctial Sphere/^ 

R ^ ® IlnrmgNjwu “Zodiacal Sphere,’' the Zfi g 
^ Teg/ing king e, “ A.zimutal Horizon,” the ^ tl 
T'e-ping wei e, “ Quadi*nnt/’ and the -fg fH Kegjen e, “Sex- 
tant,” These were placed on the terrace, and are used up to 
the present da 3 ^ The old instruments were then removed and 
stored a.wiiy at the foot of the terrace, etc.” 

Ko Show-king’s UAxme comes forward very prominently in 
the period of Chinese history to which he belongs, being alike 
celebrated as an Aistrononier and a hj^drologist. I have before me 
three biograpliical nobic(‘S of this scholar. One is in the yf; ^ 
Yn-en she,'^ “ History of the Yuen Dynasty,” book clxiv, pp. 5 — 13. 
Another is in the U 51% ^ hung keen ‘‘Supplement 

to the History of the Middle Ages,” book xxxiii, pp. 1 — 13. This, 
though agreeing in the main with tlie F^ien Bke^ gives some Aiddi- 
tioruil details. The third account is in the C/tO'W jin 

chuen^ “Biography of Mathematicians,” book xxv, pp. 1 — 15 j pub- 
lished under the nauif) and patronage of Yuen Yuen, the 

distinguished statesman, well known as G-overnor of CantOn in the 
early p^irt of the present century. This confiims itself eutireh" to 
the Aistroriomical part of Ko Show-king’s life and labours, and in 
addition to what is given in the otlier two works it devotes a con- 
siderable space, to a description of the instruments which form the 
subject of tills paper. 

As this letter portion of the memoir is a literal transcript from 
another section of the Yuen Bhe I shall prefer quoting from the 
latter work, which is the more correct text. 

^ In the absence of a technical name for this instrument I iiave used 
the literal translation of the character which may answer provisionally 
as well as any other term. 

® Written by iff b'AAi/.f? Ltm and others early in the Ming dynasty (Hth 
centurjb. 

3 Published in 1699. 

^ The work was published in 1799. 
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We are told tljat ^ ^ ^ A o Show-king, who bore the cogno 
men ^ Jo-sze, was a native of JflS J Hing-tae'^ district, in the 
prefecture of 10 f§t Slmn tih, and was born in the year 1231. In 
childhood he already began to give indications of remarkable power, 
and the ordinary sports of youth had no attraction for him. His 
grandfather §j5 ^ was a scholar of high attainments, 

distinguished at once for his knowledge of the classics, his mathe- 
matical skill and his achievements in hydraulic engineering, and 
he was the contemporary and fellow-student of a circle of men who 
attained to eminence by their brilliant talents. It was one of the 
latter gj] ^ Lew 2 mig-Ghungy under whose instruction he placed 
his grandson Show King. 

It appears the attention he gave in his early clays to the 
public waterways and means of transport first brought Ko Show- 
king into public notice ; and in 1262 his patron Chang 

Wan-keen introduced him to ICubla Khan, who had recently 
ascended the throne of China, At an interview with the monarch 
he introduced and expounded six memorials on the canal and river- 
system of North China. The result seems to have been most 
favourable on the mind of Kubla, and led to the appointment of 
Show-king to the general control of the w^aterways of the empire. 

The following year^e received in addition a silver tablet 
from the emperor, with^^office of Deputy Commissioner of Kivers 
and Canals. 

In 1264 we find him despatched on a mission with his friend 
Chang AVan-keen, — then Governor of ^ Se-Iiea, or the 
Tanguth country,” — to inspect and report on the waterways in 
that region. 

In 1265 he was made ‘‘Junior Inspector of the Metropolitan 
Waters,” and planned some undertakings of great extent and 
importance. 

In 1275, when the Mongol General Bayan was planning the 
subjugation of Hangchow, the Sung capital, Ko Show-king was 
ordered to inspect the province of Shantung and the rc-jgion iiortii 
of the Yellow River and draw out a plan for the passage of vessels 
between the two capitals. 

More than half a century previous to this time, when Genghis 
Khan went on bis great expedition into Central Asia, being 

1 N, lat. 37° r 15'^ E., long. IW 3^ Greenwich. 
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accompanied by the famous statesman Yelu Chutsai, on the occasion 
of sosne discrepancies in the calendar becoming apparent, the latter 
drew the attention of Genghis to the insufficiency of the system of 
clironography then in use, and which had been used for two 
centuries. It was in fact appreciably in arrear of the actual state 
of the Heavens, and consequently threw the chronology of the 
empire altogether into confusion. 

At a later period Lew Ping-chung memorialized the throne, 
proposing a thorough revision of the system, hut he died soon after. 

In 1276, when the principal part of ISTorth China had been pa- 
cified, Kubla turned his attention to Lew^s suggestions. An office 
for the correction of the calendar was established, and Ko Show-king 
and ^ Wang Seun were appointed to superintend the practical 
working of the astronomical observations and calculations. Chang 
Wan-keen and Chang Yih were the Chief Commissioners, whose 
duties were to decide cases and present memorials to the throne; 
wiiile ^ Eeu Being arranged and prepared all business matters. 

In his first report Ko Show-king set out with the statement 
that the right formation of the calendar depended primarily on the 
correct observation of the heavens ; and for tliis latter purpose 
nothing was more essential than tiie gnomon. The Armiilary 
Sphere then in use, he said, was made in the period llwayig-yew 
(A.B. 1049 — 1053) for ^ Peeii-hing,^ the capital of the Sang 
dynasty ; and did not correspond with the Mongol capital in polar 
distance ; the difference being more than four degrees. In the long 
course of years also the foundation stone of the style had become 
deflected from its ti'ue position. Ko Show-king calculated the 
amount of error and had it rectified. ■ 

He then selected an elevated ground with a clear atmosphere 
and constructed -jp Keen e, Compendium Instrument’’ (B). 

He also made a ^ ^ Kaou^peaouy “Lofty Cnomou ” (E), to 
compare observations with the preceding instrument. 

Tiie ^ 'll EouFkeih e, “ Pole Observing Instrument ” (J), 
be made for the more accurate determination of the position of the 
earth’s axis. 

The ^ Hwan-t^e^n seang^ “Celestial Globe” (C), he 

made to give a miniature representation of the sidereal iieavens. 

^ The present 4^ Km'fmg, the provincial city of Honan, N. lat* 
34" 52' 5" E., long. 114" 33'. 
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Abhough ilis was a correct representation of the sphere, yet 
being nnsuited for practical observation to meet this want 
he constructed a ^ Ling-king e, “Skeleton ^(Armillary) 

Sphere ” (A). 

Another of his inventions was the ^ ^ Yang e, “ Height- 
observing Instrument (G), which seems to have resembled a vase, 
the principle being the substitution of the circle for tlie square in 
observations of the sphere.^ 

The ifir ^ Leth~ynn <?, “Yertical Revolvifig Circle (H), 
he constructed as a substitute for thehxed meridian circles hitherto 
in'.use. . ■ ■ 

By the ^ ^ Ching~li e, “ Yerification Instrument” (I), 
he exhibited at once the paths of the sun and moon in the 
....heavens, 

To remedy the indistinctness and distortion of the shadow of 
the loft style he invented the ^ ^ King-foo, “Supplementary 
Light Yane ” (J), forming the perforated gnomon. 

To facilitate the observation of the shadow by inoonlight he 
constructed the ^ J\j Kwei ke, “ Peeping Ta})le ” (K). 

Another invention was the H J il Jih yne shlh 
“ Solar and Lunar Eclipse Instrument” (L), the rigid determination 
of these being a crucial point in chronography. 

One of his inventions was a ^ § Siiig kweiy “ Star Dial ” 

(M). 

Another was the ® I[^ Ting-she e, “ Time Piece ” (N). 

He made also the jE ^ Ching-fany gan^ “Adjusting 
Table” (0), for determining the true position. 

'Ai ^ peaou heueriy “Nine Signal Level” (P) 

was another invention. 

iE Ohing. <?, “Rectifying Instrument” (Q), was 
another invention, the precise character of which is not very clear. 

The last in the list was the ^ jE Tso ching e, “ Horizontal 
Rectifying Instrument ” (R). 

Representations of these seventeen instruments were presented 
to the emperor, along with five plates represeiiting respectively the 

^ Here we have probably a glimmering of the fact tha,t the discovery of 
the theory of spherical Trigonometry is? attributed to Ko Show-king. Gaubil 
says : On ne dit pas comment CheOu~king se tit sa niethode, et on no saurait 
decider si elle fut le fruit de ses recherches, on bien si il Fapprit des 
Math^maticiens Etrangers quu^taieEt ^ la Oour.’* {Observations Math4mati« 
ques, etc. /tom, ii, p. US), f : ; . 
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IW ^ Yang~kioei^ “ Ci)-cle of Upward Observation,” the g Fow 
hxcei^ Square of Downward Inspection,” the ^ ^ E fang 

hvanhae^ “Spherical Concave of Foreign Eegions,” the H ffi ^ 
JrA c/^?2/i/r7^, “Sunrise and Sunset,” and 0 ^ Jih yung twa?i, 

“ The Longest and Shortest Days,” Tliese plates were all practical 
results derived from the above-named instruments. 

Such is the list to Ko Show-king’s inventions preserved to 
us in the Yuen she; to which I have appended capital letters 
for convenience of reference. The names of four instruments are 
given in the Chhi-yuen sMh leo (see above) as the worlc of Ko 
Show-king, Only three of these — A, B and C — have I identified 
with those in the Yuen she ; but I think the fourth — D — is pro- 
bably the same as G- of the Yuen she list. 

Only two of these instruments appear to be now extant; and 
of these we have such a minute description (along with several of 
the others) in the Yuen she as to leave no reasonable doubt of 
their identity, 

I venture to give here a translation of this description, which 
would have been extremely difficult, if not altogether impracticable, 
bad I not obtained photographs of the instruments which now 
renders the piece for the most part exceedingly clear. 

(B) ^ Keen e, “Compendium Insteument.”^ 

The “Compendium Instrument” is constructed in the following 
manner: There is a rectangular base frame 18 feet long and 12 
feet wide. The framing is 6 inches wide above and 8 inches below, 
being 6 inches thick. Inside are three transverse bars and three 
longitudinal. Two of the latter extend from the southern end to the 
southernmost of the three transverse bars. The other extends from 
the northern end to the central transverse bar. A water-channel is 
cut round the four sides of the frame an inch deep and an inch 
and a half wide. At each of the four corners is a knee-support 
projecting two inches in thickness both inside and outside beyond 
the framing. A water-channel is also cut round the knee-supports, 
an inch in width and the same in depth, into which the water flows 
from all the four sides. Knee-supports are also placed at the 
centres of the east and west sides, 14 inches wnde and 23 inches 
long, having the water-channel the same as the others. 

^ YiLtrL’She, book xlviii, ff. 2-5. . 
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The norfch-pole cloudf frame ^ has two standards, each four 
inches in diameter and IS ft. 8 in. in length, with tortoise clouds at 
the base. These stand on the knee-supports at the north-east and 
north-west corners, gradually inclining towards each other, and vslop- 
ing at the same angle as the equator, and ending in the normal ring. 

The normal circle is 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter, inches wide 
and 3 inches tliick. In the middle are stretchers, intersecting in 
the form of an oblique cross, tlie same width and thickness as the 
normal ring. In the centre is an aperture half an inch deep on 
the upper side 1-| iiiches square, and the lower inches deep and 
one inch square, to receive the north pole axis pivot. 

At a height of 7 ft. 2 in. obliquely from where the cloudy 
frame standards rest on the base frame there is a transverse bar,^ 
From the centre-line of the bar to the centre of the aperture in 
the normal circle is 6 ft. 8 in. 

“There are also two dragon pillars'*^ planted on the east and 
west central knee-supports, occupying the portion north of the cen- 
tral line, completely ornamented with dragons, the lower part in 
the form of hills. These are placed with a nortiiern inclination 
to support the northern frame. 

“ The two south-pole cloudy frame standards are placed on the 
east and west central knee-supports, occupying the portion south of 
the central line, resembling the northern frame in width, thick- 
ness and form. They extend obliquely towards the south-west and 
south-east angles respectively, intersecting in the form of a cross, 
the upper ends flush with the border of the diurnal circle,^ 
at the points south-east and south-west. They are each 11 feet 5 
in. in length, and their southern inclination is the same angle as the 
equator. At a distance of 3 ft. 8 in. obliquely from the knee- 

^ All the aiixilliary portions which are not actually parts of the iustou- 
ment are onmmeuted with clouds. The accompanying photograph is not 
taken in the most fiivourable position for shewing the whole of the casting. 
One of the stands of the north-pole cloudy frame is <listinctly seen support- 
ing the north-pole, but the other is hid by the instrument, with the exception 
of some diminutive portions, which a careful inspection will reveal through 
the openings. , , 

® This is distinctly seen in the photograph covered with ornamental casting. 

3 The western of these two is clearly seen in the photograph, but the 
base- hi 11 is hid by the briekwall. 

^ In the photograph one of the arms of the cross is effectually hid by the 
dragon in the foreground. 

® Literally the 'gf 3® Pih K^eh Kwan^ Hundred Part Circle^’; the day 
being divided, at the time in question, into so many {K%h, cuttings,’^ or) 
parts. The same word is now the, expression for a “Quarter of an 
Hour,” although there are only ninety -six In the day. 
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supports is a transverse bar,^ which supports the diurnal circlets 
lower edge. 

“ There are also two dragon-pillars planted on the south-west 
and south-east knee-supports, which, inclining northward, form 
oblique sui^ports to the ends of the cross standards. In form they 
resemble the northern di'agon-piilars. 

‘‘ The revolving mmidian double circle is 6 feet in diameter, 
2 inches wide and an inch in thickness. Between the two is an 
interstice of an inch, and tliey are connected together at the north, 
south, east and west points. At the north and south points are 
round apertures to receive the north and south pole axis pivots. 
The degrees and minutes of the celestial circle are cut round the 
circumference on both sides ; beginning at the south pole and 
terminating at the north pole, where the old minutes are inserted. 
At a distance of four inches on each side of the north and south 
pivot apertures, are inserted straight stretchers of the same width and 
thickness as the circles. Between the centres of the two stretchers 
is a double brace east and west corinecting them together, also the 
same in width and thickness. The double brace is eonnected in the 
centre, forming a thickness of three inches, through which is an 
aperture four-fcifths of an inch square, to receive the axis pivot of 
the traversing index bar. The index bar is 5 ft. 9f inches long, 
the same width and thickness as the circle, and in the centre is a 
round aperture, half an inch diameter, to receive the axis. The 
two ends of the bar are shaped like a pointed sceptre, to facilitate 
the indications. Half an inch from each of the pointed ends are 
sight vanes 2t inches high, the same width as the index bar and 
three-tenths of an inch thick. In the centre is a round aperture 
three-fifths of an inch diameter with a fiducial lijie down the centre 
for the delicate determination of degrees and minutes. 

‘‘The diurnal circle is 6 ft. 4 in. in diameter and two inches 
wide on the face. Round the circumference are distributed the 
twelve hours and the hundred divisions, each division consisting of 
thirty -six sub-divisions. The circle is two inches thick ; from the 
middle of the thickness upward the circle is three inches wide, and 
there are cross stretchers upon which the equatorial circle rests. 
On the inner face of the diurnal circle four rollers are fixed, to 
enable the equatorial circle to rotate without obstruction. The 

i This bar is also visible in the photograph. 
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diurnal circle is let in an inch deep into the south-pole frame and 
fixed there. 

‘‘The equatorial circle is like the reyolving meridian circle in 
diameter, width and thickness. The circumference of the face is 
minutely divided into degrees and minutes according to the twenty- 
eight constellations. There are cross-stretchers in the middle, three 
inches wide, having a slit in the middle an inch wide and an inch 
thick. In the centre is an aperture an inch in diameter, to receive 
the south-pole axis pivot. There are two boundary index bars, each 
5 ft. 9-| in. long and 3 in, wide. The ends of the index bars are 
tapered off for half an inch, and degrees and minutes engraved 
corresponding to those on the circle. In the centre is an aperture, 
by which they are both placed on the south-pole axis pivot over 
the equatorial circle. The two ends of the upper index bar, from 
the outer end of the slit to the extremity of the bar, are double 
tliickness, to enable both the bai^s to revolve freely on the circle 
without the inconvenience of different heights ; while it facilitates 
the observation of degrees and minutes. 

“The north and south-pole axis pivots are both made of steel 
six inches long, half of which forms the shaft and half the axis. 
The dimensions of the shaft portion correspond to the aperture in 
the centre of the normal ring stretchers. The axis is an inch in 
diameter. A hole is made through the centre of the north-pole axis. 
At the bottom of this hole a transverse hole is drilled from side to 
side. A thread is passed up the centre, bent over and brought out 
at the two transverse holes and fastened at both sides. Three 
lengths of thread are passed through the hole and fastened. At the 
upper and lower ends respectively threads are carried down to the 
two ends of the index bars and passed through a hole, being sunk 
into the under side of the index bar along the centre line, of which 
a groove is cut to receive the thread. It is then carried along the 
middle of the slit to the centre of the index bar, and through a hole 
in the middle part the tiiread is passed up from the lower side of 
the index bar and fastened.^ 

“ The ^ hdh kwm^ “ Pole determining Circle’^ (J), 
is half an inch wide and an inch thick, the position corresponding 

^ Whether this thread was a copper wire, or some less durable materia! 
the text; does not indicate. It has probably disappeared from the instrument 
for centuries past, and of course no trace of it is to be seen in the photograph ; 
but something like a small hole may be seen in the north-polar axis. 
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entirely with the vaulted sphere. The inside diameter is six: degrees, 
each degree rather more than an inch. The pole star is three 
degrees distant from the true pole, and makes a barely perceptible 
revolution.^ Inside the circle are oblique cross stretchers, the 
same as tlie circle in width and thickness, and connected with 
the upper part of the normal circle. In the centre of the stretchers 
is a hole a twentieth of an inch in diameter. The distance 
from the hole to the centre of the north polar axis below is 6|- 
inches. 

“ There is also a brass plate attached to the cross of the south- 
pole cloudy frame, two inches square and half an inch thick; the 
northern face being bevilled down inwards to a hundredth of an 
inch thick. In the centre is a round hole a tenth of an inch in 
diameter. From the centre of the hole down to the centre of the 
south-pole axis is also inches. 

There are two other circles. One is the ^ 3^ Yin wei 
kwan^ “ Circle of Occult Latitude,’’ on the face of which are 
engraved the points of the compass. It is laid horizontally on the 
base frame ; the centre being over the northern ci^oss formed by 
the longitudinal and transverse bars. 

*^One is called the ^ ^ Lelh yicn hioan^ “Vertical Re- 
volving Circle ” (H), and has the degrees and minutes engraved on 
the face. It is placed under the standards of the north-pole cloudy 
frame, directly over the centre of the horizontal circle. Above it is 
attached to the transverse bar of the cloudy frame ; below it connects 
with the cross formed by the base-frame bars. Above and below 
are axis pivots on which it can revolve. Inside is placed a stretcher, 
in the centre of which is an aperture, by wliich to attach the observa- 
tion index bar, by the elevation or depression of which the altitude 
of the sun, moon, stars and planets may be noted in degrees and 
minutes, 

“ While the Revolving Meridian Circle turns freely from east 
to west, the north and south respectively being elevated and depress- 
ed, the degrees and minutes of polar distance of the seven planets, 
the twenty-eight constellations and all the stars may be accurately 
obtained, 

^ Gaubll remarks : — Oocheou-king examiaa et observa iongtemps le 
mouvemeut de FEtoile qu’on appelle axijourd^hui pdlaire. II asseura qu'ell© 
toit eloignee du Pole d’on pen plus de 3° Chiuoxs/’ ( ObservaCioiis Math&mati- 

tom. II, p. 113). 
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‘^Tiie equatorial circle, rotating in correspondence with the 
determinant stars of the twenty-eight zodiacal constellations, turns 
the boundary index bar till the two thre-vds coincide; and thus the 
right ascension of the sun,, moon, five planets and stars, in degrees 
of the respective zodiacal constellations, may be accurately obtained. 

‘‘ On the diurnal circle, turn the bound;iry index bar, till the 
two threads coincide witii the sun. Immediately below the thread 
the hour and division indicate the time of day. At night the stars 
are used for the same purpose. 

“By these contrivances the obscurities of the luminous lon- 
gitude, the occult latitude,'^ and the cloudy standards, incident to 
the old instruments when observing the lising and setting of the 
sun, moon and live planets, are avoided, 

“ The ^ Hwan-seang, “ Celestial Sphere ” (C), is made round 
like a ball, six feet in diatueter, the degrees and minutes of the 
sphere being mai'ked both longitudinally and latitudinally. The 
equator is in the centre, equidistant from the two poles, in each 
case a quarter of the circumference. The ecliptic is elevated above 
and depressed below the equator, in each case barely 24 degrees.^ 
The elevations and depressions of the moon in its orbit being vari- 
able a bamboo hoop divided into degrees equally throughout is used 
to verify the intersections with the ecliptic, and moved from time 
to time accordingly. By observations first taken by the Compen- 
dium Instrument the right a.scension and polar distance is ascer- 
tained, and according to tliese numbers the iioop being placed on tiie 
globe the proximity and angle of the moon's orbit with the ecliptic 
and equator is very obvious and easily determined when the 
theory of the movement is developed by calculation. This globe is 
placed on a square box, the north and south poles being respectively 
above and below the surface full forty degrees, half of the globe 
being visible and half concealed. There are toothed wheels set in 
motion by machinery concealed within the box for turning the globe. 

Such is a detailed and very accurate description of one at least 
of the two remaining Mongol instruments now in the Peking Obser- 
^ I cannot explain these two terms, 

* Guubil says : — ^^Clieondcimj apr^s avoir fait bcaucoiip d^ohservations 
des Solstices, asseuraqu’au Solstice d’Hyver Je Soleil est eloign^ de 115° 21' 73" 
du Pole Boreal, de 67° 41' 13'" an b’olstiee dM]t6, La differejice de ces deux 
distances, est, dit OheouMng, la distance de deux tropiques AT 80' 60", la 
moitie est 23° 90' 30". O’est seloii Gheou-hmg la pins grande declinaison du 0. 

Roduisez ^ »n>s degres, o’est 23° 33' 40" & 17 4 18"'. P. Q,fOb- 
servaticns MaiMmatiqueSyala^j tom, II, p. 113.) 
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vatory. Without the photograph it would have been extremely 
difficult if not itopossibie to have given an intelligible.^ version. Now 
I trust it is tolerably clear; but lest the traiislatiou should be 
found defective in the matter of technical phraseology I give a copy 
of the original text from tfie Yuen she^^ to enaJde scholars to 
improve upon my shortcomings. It will be seen, I think, that this 
instrument combines two or three of those mentioned as separate 
inventions in Ko Show-king’s memoir. 

Tlie Yuen she gives no actual description of the other instru- 
ment, the Armiliary Sphere ; but wc gather from the memoir that 
it was the same in theory as the globe above described; differing 
from it in that it was an open skeleton frame instead of a complete 
globe. 

From the memoir we learn that Ko Show-king was appointed 
to his astronomical duties in 1276, but he had doubtless been intent 
on these inventions for many yearvS before. A native author above 
quoted tells us that these instruments were placed on the obser- 
vatory in 1279. 

There they remained apparently throughout the whole of the 
Ming dynasty. When the Jesuit Matteo Ricci visited Peking in 
the beginning of the 17th century he saw them and spoke of them as 
counterparts of some he saw at Nanking, of which he has given a 
brief description, from which I borrow the portion referring to the 
two instruments before us and two others as given in Col. Yule’s 
translation : 2 — “First we inspected a great globe (0), graduated 
with meridians and parallels ; we estimated that three men would 
hardly be able to embrace its girth.” ^ 

“A second instrument was a great sphere (A), not less in diame- 
ter than that measure of the outstretched arms which is commonly 
called a geometric pace. It had a horizon and poles ; instead of circles 
it was provided with certain double hoops (armillm), the void space 
between the pair serving the purpose of tlie circles of our spheres. 
All these were divided into 365 degrees and some odd minutes. There 
was no globe to represent the earth in the centre, but tliere was 
a certain tube, bored like a gun-barrel, which could readily be turn- 
ed about and fixed to any azimuth or any altitude so as to observe 
any particular star through the tube, just as we do with our vane- 

^ See Appendix I, 

^ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, second edition , vol. II, pp. 547, 548. 

® This is doubtless the “ Celestial Spliere ” (C), described above» 
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sights; — ^not at alia despicable device The third machine was a 

gnomon (E), the height of which was twice the diameter of the 
former instrameiit, erected on a very large and long slab of marble, 
on the northern side of the terrace. The stone slab had a channel 
cut round the margin, to be filled with water in order to determine 
whether the slab wa^i level or not, amd the style was set vertical as 
in hour-dials. We may suppose this gnomon to have been erected 
that by its aid the shadow at the solstices and equinoxes might be 
precisely noted, for in that view both the slab and the style were 
graduated. The fourth and last instrument, and the largest of all, 
was one consisting as it were of 3 or 4 huge astrolabes in juxtaposi- 
tion (B); each of them having a diameter of such a geometrical pace 
as I have specified. The fiducial line, or Alhidada, as it is called, 
was not lacking, nor yet the Dioptra. Of these astrolabes, one hav- 
ing a tilted position in the direction of the south, represented the 
equator; a second, which stood crosswise on the first, in a north and 
south plane, the father took for a meridian ; but it could be turned 
round on its axis; a third stood in the meridian plane with its axis 
perpendicular, and seemed to stand for a vertical circle; but this 
also could be turned round so as to show any vertical whatever. 
Moreover all these were graduated and the degrees marked by 
prominent studs of iron, so tliat in the night the graduation could 
be read by the touch without a light. All this compound astrolabe 
instrument was erected on a level marble platform with channels 
round it for levelling. On each of these instruments explanations 
of everything were given in Chinese characters; and there were also 
engraved the 24 ssodiacal constellations which answer to our 12 
signs, 2 to each. There was, however, one error common to all the 
instruments, viz., that, in all, tlie elevation of the pole was assumed 
to be 36b 2^0 w there can be no question about the fact that the 

city of Il^anking lies in lat. 32|“; Whence it would seem probable 
that these instruments were inade for another locality and had 
been erected at Nanking, without reference to its position, by 
some one ill-versed in mathematical science. 

‘‘Some years afterwards Father Mat teo saw similar instruments 
at Peking, or rather the same instruments, so exactly alike were 
they, insomuch that they had unquestionably been made by the 
same artist. And indeed it is known that they were cast at the 
period when the Tartars were dominant in China; and we may 
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without rashness conjecture that they were the work of some 
foreigner acquainted with our studies.” 

There cau be no doubt that the account of the last of the four 
instruments here given is a sufficiently precise description of the 
large instrument now in Peking, of which the minute description is 
given in the Yuen and the photograph is here annexed. As 
Bicci was in Peking the year after he saw these antiquities at Nan- 
king, and as he died in the northern capital in 1610, there is no 
reason bo believe that those he saw at Peking were the same he had 
seen at Nanking. Indeed the fact that the Nanking instruments 
were made for the 36th degree of latitude is sufficiently conclusive 
on that point. 

It has been a question how these instruments at Nanking 
should liave been made for the 36bh degree of latitude, while Nan. 
ing was 32|-'' and Peking about W. The first explanations of this 
puzzle I received in a hintfrotn Col. Yule, who drew my attention 
to the fact that Yelu Chutsai had established a college for the 
IMongol youth at ^ Ping-yang in Shansi, which is actually in 
latitude 36° 6'. Tliis fact is not mentioned in Remusat^s Memoir of 
Yelu Chutsai;^ nor is it noticed in the work from whicli Remusat 
translated, 2 but on turning up the memoir of that scholar and 
statesman in the Yiben she we find that in 1233, just after the 
capture of Peeti-Ieang, the capital of the Kin, Yelu Chutsai estab- 
lished an institution for literary composition in Yen-king ^ and a 
college for classical studies at Piug-yang, which is said to have been 
the commencement of scliolastic culture under the Mongols.^ I 
do not find a specification of the several branches of .study included 
in the Ping-yang curriculum ; but nothing is more probable than 
that astronomy should receive due attention ; for this appears to 
have been a speciality of Yelu Chutsai himself. When the latter 
accompanied Genghiz Khan in his expedition to Central Asia he 
occupied himself in the calcuhation of eclipses, and doubtless gained 
much information in his intercourse with the Persian astronomers. 
In 1220 he laid before the great conqueror his new system of 
chronography, entitled, the ® ffi ® ching hang woo 

ymn leth, ‘‘Western Expedition Chronography of the Kdng-woo 

^ Nfouvmux Mdange.^ Adatiqms, torn. II, pp. 64 — 88. 

® Siih hnmj hem luh, book XI, fol. 1 — 9. 

® Now Peking. 

4 book CXLVI, fol. 5, 6. „ , , 
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epooh/' This was received by Genghiz, but was never used offi- 
cial 1yd We may well believe then that there was an observatory 
at Pii)g-yfing as %vell as Peking. 

Auothei' fact bearing on this point is the record of the advent 
of Jamal eddin, a Persian astronomer in 1267. He is said to have 
presented a new scheme of chronography, termed the ^ ® fFcm 

hth, “ Ten Thousand Years Chronography,” which for a short 
time superseded the old Elin system. Seven Persian astronomical 
instruments were also presented by him, of which a brief descrip- 
tion lias been pi'eserved. The first described is an armillary sphere, 
of which the pole is said to be elevated 36 degrees, a strong 
presumption that it was made for the observatory at Ping-yang. 
Yet it is curious that in the list of places whose latitude is given in 
the same volume Ping-yang is not named ; the only place given with 
a latitude of 36 degrees being Ta-ming in the province of Chihli.^ 
These numbers, however, seem to be given very roughly, for there 
is not a station given with a fraction under half degree; and it is 
presumable Kicci’s numbers are to be taken with the same margin, 
Marco Polo makes no mention of the city of Ta-ming, nor so far as 
I am aware does any other mediaeval traveller. 

The second instrument described by Ricci is obviously the 
Skeleton Sphere” (A), named in Ko Sh^w-king’s memoir.^ 

Ricci’s third instrument, the Gnomon, though apparently the 
same in principle and construction as the Lofty Gnomon (E) invent- 
ed by Ko Show-king, was far inferior in dimensions, as may be seen 
by the following description of the latter, translated from the 
Yuen sJie,^ 

^ ^ Kwei Peaou, “ The Gnomon.’' 

‘*The Gnomon platform is made of stone 128 feet long, 4 feet 
5 inches wide and 1 foot 4 inches thick. The basement is 2 feet 6 
inches high. Bound reservoirs are excavated at the north and 

^ Yneri nhe, book LII, fol. 1 . 6) Ibid. 

* S«e Yuen she, book XLVIII, fol. 10. 

3 Tuen she, XLVIII, fol 13. 

4 Gaixbil remarks:—'* On vante beauooup un instrument donfc se servoit 
Cheon-king ; on n’eii dit autre chose, sinon qu^il y avoit un Tube et deux ills ; 
on ajoute, qifavec cet instrument il savoit jusqu’aux minutes, la mutnelle 
distance des Plan^tes, des Etoiles et de la Lune.’^ ( Observations MafMmati- 
qnes, Astronoiniqms, etc., tome H, p. 115.) Does this refer to Ricci’s sphere 
with the gun-barrel tube, and two fiducial wires? I rather incline to think it 
is the Equatorial circle of the Compendium Instrument that is tneaiit, with 
the two triangle hypotheuuse threads and the double sight-vane index. 

s Book XLVIII, fi. 8, 9, For the original text see Appendix IL 
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south ends, each 1 foot 5 inches diameter and 2 inches deep. From 
one foot north of the style where the line descends straight from 
the beam, — for a hundred and twenty feet, a central strip of four 
inches wide is marked oiGT, one inch on each side of which is divided 
into feet, inches and lines, extending to the north end. One inch 
from the edge on both sides are water-channels, an inch deep, con- 
necting with the reservoirs at the two ends, for the purpose of 
levelling. . ■ 

“ The style is made 50 feet long, 2 feet 4 inches wide, and 

1 foot 2 inches thick, and is hxed in the stone basement, at 

the south-end of the platform. It is inserted to a depth of 14 
feet in the earth and the stone basement, above which it rises 
to a height of 38 feet. 

“At the top on the two edges are two dragons, half their 
bodies attached to the style, sustaining a cross-beam. From 

the centre of the beam to the head of the style is 4 feet, and 

from the same point to the platform is forty feet. The beam 
is six feet long, and three inches in diameter, and there is a 
water-channel on the top for the purpose of levelling. At the 
two ends and in the centre are transverse holes, -I inch in diameter. 
In these holes are inserted iron rods five inches long ; on these rods 
are strings fastened in the centre, with weights attached to them, 
to ascertain the correct position and prevent lateral deflection. 

“ When the style is short, the division into inches on the dial 
face is sufliciently minute, and the greater part of the small divi- 
sions below feet and inches are diflicult to determine. When the 
style is long, the inch divisions are correspondingly longer; 
but the inconvenience then is that the shadow is light and ill- 
defined, making it diflicult tp get the exact line. In former times, 
observers sought to ascertain the real point by taking the centre of 
the light circle ; for which purpose some used an observation tube, 
some set up a small style, and some had a wooden circle; all de- 
vices for catching the sun^s reflexion from the head of the style 
on the dial face. ISTow the style is made of bronze, 36 feet high ; 
the head being clasped by two dragons, bearing a cross beam, from 
which to the dial face is forty feet,^ being equivalent to five styles of 

^ (Ganbil, speaking of the innovations of Ko Show-king, remarks : — 11 
se servit do Gnomons do 4(>pieds,” (Observations Mathomatiques, etc. .torn 11,. 
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8 feet each, and the dial and style are graduated in feet and inches. 

The inch of former usage is only equivalent to 

sent scale, and the minuter subdivisions are easily determined,^’ 

The preceding observations are tolerably conclusive as to the 
Mongol instruments having been still in Peking in Ricci’s time. 
Sixty years later we again hear of them. Ricci had gone to his 
fathers ; the venerable Schall had succumbed under persecution, and 
was succeeded as chief of the Board of Mathematics by Ferdinand 
Yerbiest. The latter had come triumphantly through a scientific 
ordeal, and European astronomy was in the ascendant at the 
Chinese court, while the missionary sought by means of his power 
and influence to promote the Christian cause among the Chinese. 
I quote here a passage from the biography of this Father, referring 
to the period about 1670. 

‘‘Par ses experiences, le P. Yerbiest dtait parvenu k les cou- 
vaincre, qii’en astronomie, les Europdens avaient des principes plus 
surs et des machines plus perfectioimees que les Chinois. Ce pas 
etait immense. 

“ Les Mandarins des tribunaux des matbematiques, envoyds k 
robservatoire, pour verifier les calculs du p^re Yerbiest, s’etaient 
pleinement convaincus de Fimperfection des machines astronomiques 
de Fobservatoire ; et la confiance qu’ils avaient dans les talents clu 
missionaire leur suggera Fidee de s’adresser a FEmpereur pour le 
prier de donner Fordre au P. Yerbiest de fondre de nouveau x 
instruments pour Fobservatoire d’apr^s les principes d’Europe. 
Oam-Hy leur accorda cette demande et par un dipidme rendu 
publique, il chargea Yerbiest de cette confection.”^ 

Here then was the sentence passed upon the old instruments 
of Ko Show-king, which were doomed to give way to the produc- 
tions of modern science. Yerbiest was occupied four years on his 
task, which he accomplished at an expense of 19,000 dollars. As 
far as I can make out, the European account tallies with the native 
work above quoted, as making the date of the displacement of the 
old by the new about the year 1673. 

Father Le Compte, who was in Peking about 1688, is disposed 
to treat the whole affair somewhat superciliously^ He is indignant 
at what had been written about ther)(i in Europe. - In a letter to the 

^ Notice Biographiqm $ur le Fbre Ferdinand Yerhiestt ({i ^ 1^} Missis 
mnmredla Chinet par FAbb^ 0.. Carton. Bruges, 1839. pp. 26, 27* 
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Cardinal of Furstemberg he writes : — ‘‘Be pleased, M]/ Lord^ to 
read what one of our ablest Mathematicians, has upon their [Tra- 
vellers] Beport spoken of it [the observatory]. Ifothmg in Europe 
to he compared to it^ whether for the Magnificenoy of the Flace^ or 
the Bigness of those 'cast Brazen Machines^ which having been during 
these Seven hundred years, exposed on the Platforms of those large 
Towers, are still as fair and entire as if they were hut new molten. 
The Divisions of those Instruments are most exact, the Disposition 
most proper for their Design, and the whole work performed with an 
inimitable neatness P ^ 

Full of these thoughts he says, he visited the observatory, 
which he describes as a square tower, such as were formerly used in 
Europe, to fortify the city walls ; and adds : — “ Upon this Plat- 
form the Chinese Astronomers had placed their Instruments, which 
tho* but few, took up the whole Room ; But Father Verhiest, when 
he undertook the Survey and Management of the Matliematicks, 
having judged them very useless, persuaded the Emperor to pull 
’em down, and put up new ones of his own contriving. These old 
Instruments were still in the Hall near the Tower, buried in Dust 
and Oblivion. We saw them, but thro’ a Window close set with 
Iron Bars. They appeared to us large, well cast, and of a shape 
not much unlike our Astronomical Bings.” ^ Again he says: — 
“This Observatory, of little worth, as to its ancient Machines, and 
less as to its Situation and Building, is now enriched with several 
Brazen Instruments which Father Verhiest has set up in it.” ^ 

Father Gaubil, whose opinions on the Mongol instruments 
would have been interesting and valuable, was unable to get a sight 
of them. He remarks : — “ Co-cheou-hing ay ant examine les instru- 
ments des Song et des Kin, les trouva defectueux de 4 et 5 degr^s, 
il en fit de nouveaux qui passoient alors pour etre du premier ordre, 
Spheres, Gnomons, Armilles, Globes, Quarts de cercle, Boussoles. 
La plupart de ces instruments subsistent encore ; mais on ne permet 
pas de les voir, ils sont dans une salle ferm^e.” ^ 

I can get no information as to when the present two instru- 
ments were removed from their obscurity, and placed in their 
present position. 

^ MeTnoirs and (fhervations TopograpMcM, etc. London, 1697. p. 64. 

^ Memoirs and Ohsermtions Topographical, etc. London, 1697. p.65* 

3 md. p. 66. ^ ^ 

^ Observations MatMmaAmcs, etc. Paris, 1732, tom. II, p. 108. 
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A beautiful photogra,ph of the Armillary Sphere has recently 
been published, by Mr. Thomson, in the 4th volume of his Illustra- 
tions of China and its People} 

A lithographic reduction of the same plate forms the fron- 
tispiece to the second volume of the second edition of ^CoL Yuie^s 
Marco Polo. These pictorial representations will doubtless draw 
more attention to these curious Mongol relics. 

The annexed photographs are by Mr. W. Saunders, an artist 
established in Shanghai. 

Shanghai, 12 Aug., 1876. A» WYniE. 

I London, 1873—74. 
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Description of the Gnomon. 

Extracted from the Yuen-sU, book xlviii, ff. 8, 9, 
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442 7 11 1. d. K makes this the 8th month. 
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This occurred iu the night time. It was predicted for daylight. 
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Anterior to the present dynasty it was customary to record the 
positions of the heavenly bodies by equatorial measurement, which 
1 have marked Right Ascension, although it differs from the 
application of that term in European Astronomy, in giving the 
place in degrees instead of hours. I merely make this remark 
for the better understanding of the ancient theory ; for the recorded 
observations of olden times are of too rude a character, to render it 
of any great importance whether we consider them as Longitude 
or Right Ascension. 

The fifth column gives the extent of the eclipse in digits and 
minutes, the diameters of the sun and moon respectively, being 
divided into 10 digits. 

The five following columns give the times of Beginning, Total 
Immersion, Middle, Re-appearance of Light, and End of the Eclipse. 

The two letters 1. d. appended to many of the early eclipses, 
signify that they occurred, on the last day of the calendar month. 

The two last columns shew the native authority and the 
section or book from which the record is copied. Seven of the 
solar and fourteen of the lunar eclipses, of which I have failed 
to find a notice- in any Chinese work within my reach, are given 
on the authority of Gaubil, who professes to have extracted them 
from Chinese authors, — as published in the 3rd volume of Souciet’s 
Observations Math^matiques, Astro nomiques, Geographiques, 
Chronologiques, et Physiques.” The following are the several works 
indicated by the letters : — 
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A § 1^ Shoo king. Book of Government. 

B ^ She king. Book of Odes. 

C ^ CKun ts^ew. Spring and Autumn Annals. 

D It IB She kd. Historical Record. 

E “U ^ Tseen hdn shoo. Book of the Former Han. 

F ^ IISw hdn shoo. Book of the After Han. 

Gr H SI Memoirs of the three Kingdoms. 

H § ^ Tsin shoo. Book of Tsin. 

I ^ ^ Sdng shoo. Book of Sung. 

J ^ Ch'in shoo. Book of Chin. 

K Hi ^ Wei shoo. Book of Wei. 

L ;;J[j ^ ^ Peh tse shoo. Book of the Northern Tse. 

M ji# Chow shoo. Book of Chow. 

N [ff ^ Suy shoo. Book of Suy. 

0 ^ ^ Ndn she. Southern History. 

Peh slid. Northern History. 

Q msw Sin t’dng shoo. New book of Tang. 

B S £ ^ history of the Five Dy- 

nasties. 

5 ^ Leaou she, Leaou History. 

T ^ ^ i^i^ shS. Kin History. 

XJ YuSn shk Yuen History, 

y ^ Ming she. Ming History. 

^ WtM. yuSn. Flowers of Conversation. 

X kin chad. Remarks on subjects, old and new. 

Y ^ Timg chd. National archives. 

Z Jg 'i' ^ Tdng hwdy yaou. Notabilia of the Tang Dynasty 

6 3$. ^ S Tung keen hang mdk. Mirror of History. 

A W'dn hedn t'ung Va6u. Antiquarian researches. 

B Suh wdn hidn t^ung k'aou. Supplement to 
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^ IE ill S ^ S chow hang hien tseidn pien, Fung- 

chow’s Mirror of History. 

® @ ^ ® Mtng hi fang moo, Outliae history o£ the Ming. 

H ^ ^ ^ Woo Ihiopeen, History of the early Ming. 

The Sung and Kin, who ruled contemporaneously, had their 
respective capitals at Hang-chow and Peking, and have each left 
a record of Astronomical observations, These must necessarily 
in great part refer to the same object ; and it is worthy of remark 
how frequently the Hang-chow astronomers allude to the cloudy 
state of the atmosphere, as cutting off their view of the eclipses, 
while their contemporaries in the north register the same pheno- 
mena, without allusion to any cloudy interruptions in the clear 
atmosphere of Peking. 

A good many of the eclipses are recorded as calculations, with 
a note appended to the effect that they were not seen by the official 
observers. Some of these were afterwards calculated by Schall, 
the President of the Astronomical Board at the commencement of 
the present dynasty, who found that eclipses actually took place 
about the times predicted. The difficulty of observing very small 
eclipses with such instruments only as the Chinese possessed, can be 
readily appreciated by practical observers. Schall attributes 
negligence to the observers, which may be true; but it is not 
improbable that motives of state policy might sometimes be an 
inducement to ignore an eclipse. There are probably a good many 
errors in marking the months ; which is not surprising, when we 
consider how many ages the records must have been handed down 
by manuscript transfers, before the art of printing was introduced. 

Altogether we have here a catalogue of eclipses of obvious 
utility to the historian, and probably not without their value to 
the man of science ; and although the number of errors is naturally 
very considerable, yet there are so many counter-checks, that at the 
expense of a little time and care almost any of them may be 
rectified. 
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NOTES ON THE ECLIPSE, &o- MENTIONED IN THE SI-YU-KI 

In the narrative of Kiu CH*ang-ch*tin’s journey, psge 22, we read : — 
**On the 1st of the 5th month, 1221, at noon, an eclii)sse of the>iin happened, 
while we were on the southern bank of the [Kerulun] river. It was so dark 
that the stars could be seen, but soon it brightened up again.” We find 
the following allusion also to the same event, on page 39:— “There was 
also an astronomer, whom the master asked about the eclipse, which had 
happened on the 1st of the 5th month. The astronomer said : ‘ At this place 
(Samarcand) between 7 and 9 o’clock in the morning it was at its greatest, 
when six-tenths of the sun was eclipsed.’ The master then remarked, that he 
observed the same eclipse on the river L%t-hU [Kerulun], and just at noon 
it was total ; but that, when he arrived in his journey to the south-west, at 
the Kin-shan, the people told him, that at that place the eclipse was at 
its greatest at 10 o’clock in the morning, and seven-tenths of the sun was 
eclipsed. Thus the same eclipse was seen at different places in different 
aspects.” 

In the above extracts, while there is a want of precision, such as we 
might expect from a writer who had not made a special study of astronomy, 
and whose record made no pretension to scientific detail ; yet the incidental 
mention of the facts that he gives, are interesting in themselves, and, as we 
shall see, give a stamp of authenticity to the whole narrative. 

Now we find by calculation, there was a solar eclipse on May 23rd (old 
style), 1221, central at about 3h. 45m.* civil reckoning at London; the 
moon’s distance from the node being a little over three degrees and a half. 
The longitude of Samarcand is east from Greenwich, say 66® 59 ^ which 
turned into time gives 4h. 27m. 66s. Add this then to the London time 3h. 
45m., gives 8h. 12m. 56s. as the time of central eclipse at Samarcand. The 
Chinese text is 4* M i.e., “The centre of the eclipse was at 

mid-cMn.” The hour chin extends from 7 to 9 a.m., so that mid-chin is 
actually 8h. a.m. ; but the text does not by any means imply a rigorous 
exactitude to minutes; nor is it at all a forced interpretation, to give our 
result of 12 minutes and 56 seconds past 8 in the morning as fairly within 
the meaning of the text. 

Again we find Oh‘aiig-ch*un says:— “When he arrived in his journey 
to the south-west, ai the Kin-shan [Altai mountains], the people told him 
that at that place the eclipse was at its greatest at ten o’clock in the morning.” 
The Chinese text is more vague however. It is B S. i.e., “the 

eclipse was at its greatest during the hour The hour sze extends fro?n 
9 to 11 a.m. and any time within these limits will agree with the text. From 
such toa, and considering the great extent of the Altai range, it is very 
difiacult to determine the spot where Ch"ang-eh‘un got his information. la 
the course of the narrative, the diarist notes that they arrived at the north* 
eastern side of the Altai on the 15th day of the 8th month ; and says they 

* The error does not exceed a few minutes ; and for our present purpose the numbers 
may be assumed correct. 
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stopped there for some time. This we may suppose to have been the place, if 
we could determine its position. The Ghiuese text of the Si-yn-U has a 
note appended by Tung Yew*ching, a native scholar, who gives the position as 
N. lat. about 48° and E. long, about 88°. This would be in the neighbour- 
hood of Cobdo, a not unlikely place^ which we may accept fawte de mieua^ 
88° is 5h. 52m. in time, which added to the time at London, 3h„ 45m, gives 37 
minutes after 9 in the forenoon, as the time of the middle of the eclipse at th® 
Altai, and quite in accordance with the Chinese text. 

In the record of the personal observation of the phenomenon by Ch'^ang- 
ch'un’s party, it is said that the eclipse was seen at noon, while they were on 
the south bank of the river Kerulun ; and from the fact that the stars were 
visible, we may infer it was total, which Ch'ang-ch^un himself declared to be 
the case, when he was at Samarcand. In order to vindicate the literal 
accuracy of this statement, the point of observation must have been in E, 
long. 123° 45m. which is clearly too far east ; as the party was then on the 
south bank of the Kerulun, to the west of the great lake Kerulun; the 
debouchure of the river into the lake being about 116° 30'. We must, 
however, remember, that portable time measures in those days were almost 
unknown, or w ere of the very rudest description ; and it is highly improbable 
that our travellers were provided with any instruments of this kind while on 
the journey. We may well believe then that they could not really tell 
within half an hour or more of the exact time. Let us suppose them at 
the time to have been in E. long, 116° 15', which is quite possible and 
even probable; they would then have seen the eclipse central half an 
hour before noon, and in the absence of any standard of measurement, 
might very easily consider it noon and record it as such. An allowance is also 
to be made for the time during which the sun was under total eclipse ; 
as it is not said to be central but total at noon. 

To shew that May 23rd was identical with the 1st of the 5th month, 
reference may be had to the 80-year table of the sexagenary cycle* which has 
been composed for this purpose. By this table we find the 1st of January, 
1221, corresponded to the term "SB ^ jin-seuh, the 59th of the cycle. The 
same term would consequently recur on May 1st. Eollowing up the table 
for 22 terms further brings us to ¥ ^ hea-shin, the 21st of the cycle, 
corresponding to May 23rd of the Julian calendar. Referring next to the 
Kin-she, or “^Histoi'y of the Kin Dynasty,” book xvi, fol. 7 , under the 
year in question, is the record, S. M ^ ^ m B “oa 

the 1st of the 5th month, being ¥ ¥ hea-shin, — or the 21st of the cycle, — 
there was an eclipse of the sun.” The same statement is repeated in book xx, 
fol. 5. We have it again in the same terms in the JEtung-Uen-luh^ book xcvi, 
fol. 21, another of the national histories. One other particular of this eclipse 
Is furnished by the History of the Sung dynasty, which dynasty was 
contemporary with the Kin. We learn from that, that the sun was in 

* See Chwme Recorder md Missionary Jmrml, vol. v,, P, 103 ; Observations on Comets, 
by John Williams, F. S. A. Appendix B. 
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the constellation ^ peih at the time of the conjunction. How we find that 
the data in question. May 23rd, 1221, was 65 days from the vernal equinox, 
equal to about 66 degrees. Peth is the 19th of the 28 zodiacal constellations, 
and extended at that time from about the 56th to the 73rd degree of right 
ascension j so that at the time of the eclipse the sun was actually in about 
the 10th degree of peiK Thus we have a harmony of all the data with 
the facts, and Ch*ang-ch'un^a narrative is in perfect agreement with the 
national histories, 

Since the above was written, reference has been made to GaubiFs list of 
eclipses,* in which this is recorded under the year 1221, with the official 
note that it occurred on the 1st of the 5th month, — and the calculation of a 
native astronomer Hing Yun-lou, who using the Yuen dynasty tables, 
concludes that the eclipse had begun at sunrise, — an obvious error. 

On page 22 'we read, that after following the course of the Kerulun for 
sixteen days, Ch^ang-chffin came to a bend in the river, where he turned off 
to the south-east and struck the post road from Yu-rh^U to Caracorum. Ten 
days more brought them to the summer solstice at a place where the shadow 
of the gnomon measured 3 feet 6 or 7 inches. This indication may assist 
us in determining the position of tho travellers. Taking 3 feet 6J inches, — 
the mean of the two figures given,— as the shadow of an 8 foot stile (the 
standard used in China from time immemorial), we have tho sun’s altitude 66° 
7', which must have been in latitude 47® 21', According to this it is probable 
they were south of the southern bend of tho Tura river, somewhere about E. 
long. 107s the site of the present Tsetsen Tuchetu khanate ; and as four 
stations farther to the north-west took them across a river, that was doubtless 
the BLaruha. 

On page 36, the diarist of Ch'ang-ch'un’s journey, after mentioning 
a city built of red stones to the south of the river Talas, says Passing 
over a stone bridge, and travelling five days along the south-western 
mountains, we arrived at the city of Sai-lan. There is a small tower in 
Sai-latu The ruler, a Mohammedan, came to meet us, and directed us 
to our lodging. During the first days of the 11th month much rain fell. 
The 4th of the 11th month (Hovember 20th) was the new year of the country 
people. They were walking in parties congratulating each other.” 

The above extract furnishes an incidental evidence of the reliability of the 
narrative. Even if the writer had not indicated the fact, we know from 
history that the city of Sairam was at time inhabited by a Mohammedan 
population; but he says explicitly that the governor of the city was a 
Mohammedan; and it is quite in harmony with the tolerant spirit of 
Tchinguiz khan in matters of religion, that the remaining inhabitants were 
allowed to retain their Mohammedan customs without interference. The 
Mahoramedan calendar dates from July 15th, A.D. 622, The year consists of 
12 lunar months of 30 and 29 days alternately, with an intercalary day added 

^ “Observations Matheumtiques, Astronomiques, Geographiques, ChroaologiQues, et 
Physiques/' par Etienne Souciet, tome iU, p. S54. 
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to tae iJtii month at intervals of two and three years, making 11 intercalary 
days every 30 years. It is easy to calculate any year from these data; 
but Mr. Sedillot has published a table of the first day of each hegiral year 
up to A.D. 1882. From this table we see that the first day of the hegiral year 
618 was Thursday, February 24th, A.r>, 1221.* Consequently the 1st of the 
Mohammedan (or hegiral) 10th month, -^which was the Chinese 11th month,-— 
would be November ICth. But the narrative says they held the yearly festival 
on the 4th of the (Chinese) month. How was this ? To understand this, it 
must be remembered, that the Mohammedans were accustomed to determine 
the first day of the month, not by astronomical calculation, but by the time of 
the first appearance of the new moon. It must be remembered also, that the 
Mohammedan day, like our astronomical day, began at noon. The new moon 
would be invisible on the first and probably the second day after conjunction ; 
and we may suppose they first got a sight of it on the evening or night 
of the third day ; so that the 1st day of the popular month would begin 
on the Chinese (or true) 4th day (November 20th) at noon. The Chinese 
text is ^ ** Just about noon they passed mutual congratulations.^' 

The sight was one which must have vividly recalled to the minds of the 
Chinese travellers the new-year custom of their native country. In Milne’s 
Life, in China, p. 416, is a translation of a Chinese Mohammedan almanac, in 
which the 10th month (Shawal) has the following note : — “The whole month 
is a festival of congratulation.” The Chinese scholar Tung Yew-chinff Quoted 
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ASBESTOS IN CHINA. 


The fact of a Bbrous stony substance having been woven into 
cloth and applied to various uses in domestic economy by the an- 
cients, is well attested by history. The existing specimens of cloth 
made of this substance, known as asbestos, remove every ground 
of doubt as to the veracity of the older annalists. The Danish 
historian Worm, who lived during the first half of the 17th century, 
states that the making of cloth from asbestos was a thing totally 
unknown in his time ; but the Italian, Batista Porta, who died in 
1615, declares that the spinning of this material was then known to 
every one in Venice. In No. 273 of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, a description is given of the method of preparing the sub- 
stance for weaving.^ The various references to the use of this by 
the ancients contained in the Greek and Latin authors are well 
known, and may be seen in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities and 
other works ; but it is not so well known that kindred records are 
found in Chinese books, both ancient and modern. The writer of 
this having lately received a piece of fire-proof cloth, brought from 
Thibet to China, and apparently of recent manufacture, has been 
induced to examine the native works, from which a few passages 
are selected respecting this article. According to European ac- 
counts, the asbestos of the ancients was obtained from India, or the 
islands in the Mediterranean. The material spoken of in Chinese 
books as ^ ^ ^ Ho hwdn-poOy “ Fire-proof Cloth,” t there is rea- 
son to believe is identical. This is not said to be an indigenous 
product, but is generally mentioned in ancient times as tribute 
brought from a foreign land, 

* Chambers’ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. 

t Ho-hwdn-poo is literally, “Cloth which is purified by but 

** fire-proof cloth ” may be used as a convenient synonym. 
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Tlie earliest allusion is 3E Wang Tsze-nien, an author 

about the rnirldle of the 4th centx^rj, in his Iritis Sheh-e-ke, 
“Kecorcl of Gleanings,”**' and reaches back as far as 2,200 years 
before the Christian era, about which time it is said the people 
ill Yu-shan brought a presentation of yellov/ cloth to the 
Emperor Shun. This is not very distinct, but as we learn from the 
same authority that the vsaine nation on two later occasions 
brought offering of fire>proof cloth, it is no unfair inference to 
suppose that the former offering was of a similar character, pj 
^ Lih-tsxe, a Taouist writer, who flourished at the close of the 
5th century B. C,, has the following passage in his paper entitled 
^ Pi3 T^cmg-tvdn, “Tang’s Questions”:! “When Q2 
wang, of the Chow dynasty (about 1000 JB. C.), fitted out a great 
expedition against the Western ^ T^ng, the latter presented an 
offering of a Kwan-wmo sword and some fii*e-proof cloth. The 
sword was one foot eight inches in length, a red blade of choice 
steel, and would cut jade stone like clay. The fii*e*proo£ cloth 
was cleansed by being thrown into the fire, when the cloth 
became the colour of the fire and the dirt assumed the colour 
of the cloth. When taken out of the fire and shaken it became 
white as snow.” 

Tins circumstance is again mentioned ^7 ^ ^ Tung Fang- 

so, in a semi-fabulous work called ~f* '|[}| |g Sheh-chow-hj “Record 
of the Ten Islands,” about the end of the 2nd century B. C., who 
also states in the same place,! that the king of a country in the 
west sent an envoy to the court of ^ Woo-ti, of the Han, in 
tlxe 4th month of the year 114 B. C. with an offering of four ounces 
of a famous cement and a bright hair cloak. The emperor not 
knowing the extraordinary properties of these articles caused them 
to be put in his depository. The hair cloak was of a yellow colour ; 
when left in the water for several days it did not sink ; although 
put in the fire it was not scorched. When the emperor was made 
aware of this he expressed his acknowledgment to the envoy, and 
sent him back with gifts of various articles which were rarities in 
his own country. 

Book 9i p. 4. 
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We learn further that the Yu-sban nation sent an offering of 
red cloth in the time of || Hwaii-ti, of the Han (A. D. 

147-167), whose general, ^ Leang-ke, had a single garment 

made of it.* This he was in the habit of wearing when there 
happened to be a great assemblage of guests, on which occasions 
he would insist on declining the wine cup till it got spilt on his dress, 
and then pretending to be annoyed took off his robe and ordered it 
to be thrown in the fire. It blazed up as if it were I'educed to ashes ; 
but the stains being removed, and the lire extinguished, the 
cloth appeared bright and clean as if it had been purified with 
lees.f 

The next account w'e have of the fire-proof cloth being brought as 
tribute, is in the second month of the year A. D. 239, in the time 
that China was divided into three kingdoms, when some foieigners 
from the Western regions brought an offering of the article to the 
court of ^ 2 Tse-wang, of the Wei, and were introduced by 
double interpreters. The emperor directed his great generals and 
military officers to put it to the test and exhibited it to all the 
officers. J 

The Slieh~e-ke% mentions another embassy from the Yu-shan 
country to ^ Woo-ti, of the Tsin, in the year 280, which 
brought an offering of fire-proof cloth. The event was noticed as 
having been preceded by a phenomenon in the heavens of a remark- 
able character. The envoys stated that the hills in their country 
contained a veined stone which ignited, and from which the appear- 
ance of smoke w^as visible all the year round. This was called the 
cleansing fire ; and wlien dirty garments were thrown on this fire 
stone, although tliey contained an accumulation of filth, they were 
made as clean as new. 

Again, in the year 380 5 ^ ^ T^ein-chuh^ “ India, presented 
an offering of fire-proof cloth at the court of ^ Tsin.jt 

The IB ^ IS Sze-kimg-ke^ “ Record of the Four Dukes,” a 
book of the Leang dynasty (502-557), gives the following state- 

* Sheh-e-ke, book 9, p. 4. 

t Tiie preceding is from Foh-ts?A who flourished about the latter part of 
the 4th century. 

X San-kwo-clie^ “History of the Three Kingdoms,” book 4, p. 1. 

§ Book 9, 

11 Sheh4&k‘JcMiwi-tsetOy Annals of Sixteen Kingdoms,” Book 37, p. H. 
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ment “ Some merchants from the southern ocean brought three 
pieces of fire-proof cloth as a present, which the emporor had de- 
posited among the miscellaneous cloths. Having sent Duke ^ 
K*e$ on some other business, on coming to the place where the cloth 
was kept, the Duke recognizing it at a distance, said, “ This is 
fire-proof cloth ; two pieces are manufactured from the bark of a 
tree, and one is made of woven rat's hair,” On making enquiry of 
the merchants their statement exactly agreed with that of Duke 
On asking him the difference between that of the tree and 
the rat the Duke replied, That made of bark is stiff, while the 
hair is pliable, by which they may be distinguished. Take some 
wood cut down on the north side of the hill and set a light to it 
by means of a solar speculum ; the character of the bark will then 
become changed.” On trying this it was found to be true.” 

A quotation in the ^ ^ ^ Klli’clie-hing-yuen^^ Mirror 
of Science, ” states that the foreign merchants who came to trade on 
the south of the mountains, are in the habit of bringing fire-proof 
cloth ; the writer remarking that he has seen it, that it is of an ash 
colour, but he did not ask whether it was made from the bark of a 
tree, or the hair of a rat. 

These circumstantial details are sufficient to establish the fact 
of fire-proof cloth having been known in China from an early 
period. The speculations of native writers, as to the material of 
which it was made, will probably not be thought equally worthy of 
credit with the bare recital of facts which came under their notice. 
In early times they appear not to have suspected that it was a 
.mineral product, but have contented themselves with applying to 
the animal and yegetable kingdoms respectively for a solution of 
the difficulty. The following apocryphal narration by Tung Fang- 
so, in his Sheh-chow-he,^ seems to be the origin of many groundless 
statements by succeeding writers : — ^ Yen-chow^ “ Burning 
Island, ” is a place in the southern ocean, 2000 li square. The 
distance from China to the northern side is 9,000 li. On 
this island is the wind vivifying animal, which resembles a 
leopard of a blue colour, about the size of a fox. It is taken in a 
net, and although exposed to the fire with several loads of fuel, 
* Book ^7, >25. 
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when the fuel is completely consumed the animal stands out from 
the ashes unburnt, without even having its hair scorclied. It is 
impervious to hewing or piercing, and when struck it is like a sack 
of ashes, but it is put to death by giving it several tens of blows 
on the head with a hammer. If it opens its mouth towards the 
wind, it comes to life again in an instant, but if its nostrils are 
stopped, with some rushes taken from the rock, its life becomes 
extinct. An elixir is made of its brain mixed with the Chrysan- 
themum Indicum, wliich insures 500 years of age to those who eat 
ten pounds of it. There is also the fiery forest hill, on which there 
is the fire lustre animal, about the size of a rat, with hair three or 
four inches long, sometimes red and sometimes white. The hill may 
be about 300 li in length ; on a dark night the forest is visible from 
the reflection of the animaFs lustre, like the light of fire. The hair 
of this animal is woven into cloth, which makes what is called fire- 
proof cloth. When the clothes of the natives are dirty they cleanse 
them with a solution of ashes, but if that fails they put them into 
the fire during the time occupied eating two bowls of rice, and 
being then shaken, the dirt falls off, leaving them white as 
snow.'’ 

The following is from the ^ ^ Shin-e-king ^ Book of 

Marvels,"* another work by the same fauthor as the preceding ; 

** Beyond the southern desert, is a burning mountain, forty U itx I 

length and five or six li in breadth. This mountain produces 
trees uneonsumable by fire, among which there is a fire rat, a hun- 
dred pounds in weight, with hair more than two feet in length, and 
as fine as silk. It ordinarily lives in the fire, and is of a deep red 
colour ; but sometimes it comes out, and its hair is then white. It 
is put to death by being sprinkled with water, when the hair is 
spun and woven into cloth for use. If the cloth gets soiled it is 
put into the fire for purification, which renders it quite clean." 

A passage in the ^ % Tae-ping~yu4an, ** Tae-ping Impe- 

rial Observer,"! which professes to be a quotation from the ^ Ig 
Sow-shin~ke, Records of Investigated Wonders," J a work written by 
^ 5it Paou, about the commencement of the 4th century, is as- 

* Pages, 6, 7. 

t Book 820, p. 9. 

$ The passage is not to be found now in the printed copies . It was 
probably taken originally from an older manuscript edition. 
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follows: — Within the precincts of the Kwan-Iun (Himalaya) 
mountains, is a burning fiery MIL On the hill there are beasts, 
birds, plants and trees, which all thrive in the midst of the fire; 
hence fire-proof cloth is either a texture made from the bark of 
the plants and trees on this bill, or else from the covering of the 
birds and beasts/' The ^ U-wUh-che, “ Memoirs of Marvels," 

has the following remarks on the same subject: — “ In the ^ |^j Sze- 
teaou kingdom there is a burning island, on which there is a plain 
of fire, which lights up spontaneously in spring and summer and 
dies out during autumn and winter. There are trees growing on 
it which do not waste; the branches and bark renewing their 
fresh appearance; but in autumn and winter, when the fire 
dies out, they all wither and droop. It is custo'mary to gather 
the bark in winter for the purpose of making doth. It is of 
a slightly bluish black colour. When it is dirtied or soiled it 
is thrown into the fire again, and comes out fresh and bright." 

The ^ ^ IB Fa-mung-ke^ “ Tutor’s Record,” quoted in the 
Kih-che-king-yuen* remarks that, “ there is fire rat cloth in the 
Western regions.” 

The ^ Euen-lan^ Delicate Observer, also quoted in the 
same work,! says : — ^ Pe-k‘egn there is a burning island, 
producing a tree, the substance of which can be woven, and makes 
what is called fire-proof cloth,” 

The ill ^ Shan-hae-king^ “ Hill and Ocean Classic, a work 
allowed by the most judicious critics to be several centuries older 
than the Christian era, has the following passage : — “ Beyond the 
Hwan-lun mountains is a burning mountain, upon which any 
object that is thrown is immediately burnt,” 

515 Po, who wrote about the end of the third century, 

A. D., in his commentary on the above says : — “ Ten thousand li 

to the east of ^ ^ Foo-nan (Siam) is the kingdom of ^ ^ K^-po. 

More than five thousand li farther east is the burning mountain 

kingdom, where, although there may belong continued rain on the 

mountain, the fire constantly burns ; there is a white rat in the fire, 

which sometimes comes out to the side of the mountain, in order to 

« Book 27, p. 23. 
t Book 27, p, 24, , 

SecMon li. 
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^ & Ncm-slie^ History of the Southern Empire,”'*^ 
written by ^ ^ Le Yen-show, about the middle of the seventh 

century, has the following passage : — “ Foo-nan (Siam) is 

bounded on the east by Ta-chang (great expanse) ocean; 

in this ocean is a great island, on which island is the kingdom of 
H ^ Choo-po ; east from this kingdom, is the island of H ^ 
Ma-woo; east from this more than a thousand across the Chan" 

... O:,. 

ocean, is the spontaneous combustion great island. On this island 
there is a tree which grows in the fire. The people in the neighbour- 
hood of the island peel off the bark and weave it into cloth, of which 
they make handkerchiefs, the same as ^ g Tseaou-ma, ‘‘ Raw 
Hemp,” of a slightly bluish black colour. When it is the least soiled 
they throw it into the fire, and it comes out pure and clean. It is 
also used to make lamp wicks, which never get exhausted.” 

After making due allowance with regard to the substance 
spoken of, this last passage remarkably corroborates the statements 
of ancient classic writers. The Chinese term here translated 
handkerchief is # tu Show'-hin^ ‘‘ Cloth (or towel) for the hands,” 
exactly corresponding to the Greek %eLpticayEla of Sotacus, and 
XStpofiaiCTpa of Shabo, Plutarch and Pliny, who speak of these 
articles being made of woven asbestos. The last sentence in the 
above ' quotation calls to mind the same asbestos^ meaning ‘‘in- 
extinguishable,” which was given by the Greeks, who used it for 
making wicks of lamps, in consequence of its being indestructible 
by fire. “ Pausanias mentions that the golden lamp which burned 
day and night in the temple of Athena Polias at Athens, had a wick 
of this substance.”! This mineral is said to be applied to the same 
use at the present day in some parts of the United States. It is 
difficult to identify most of the places above mentioned, which are 
said to produce this article. There are some notices, however, more 
definite on this point. 

This ^ Woo-luh^ Woo Register,” quoted in the 
yu4an,l says: — “In the district of Peh-king, in Cochin 

China, there is a fire rat, from the hair of which cloth is made ; 
it is submitted to the fire and then twisted into thread ; the fabric 
being called fire-proof cloth.” 

* Book 78, p. 7. ; 

t Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

t Book 820, p. 8. 
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Western writers state that asbestos was brought from India 
in ancient times ; hence it was called linum Indicum. This agrees 
with the quotation previously given from tlie Sheh-luh~hw6-chun-tsew. 
Wa had that it was also obtained from the vicinity of Carpasus in 
Cyprus ; hence it is called by Pausanias Xlvov Kapnaoiov, “the 
Flax of Carpasius ; and being procured from Carystus in Euboea. 
Plutarch terms it XiOog Kapvunoc, “the Carystian Stone.’’^ In the 
following quotation Tortam is generally understood to point to 
the Roman empire, including the countries on the north and east 
of the Mediterranean sea ; so that this furnishes another coincidence, 
mutually favouring the veracity of both accounts. The passage is 
from the description of ^ Ta-tsin in the ^ ^ How-hanshoo^ 

“History of the After Han.^f “The land produces gold, silver 
and curious gems. There is the night lustre gem, bright lunar 
pearl, fowl startling buffalo stone, coral, amber, glass, pearl-stone, 
vermilion, blue and azure sapphire, gold embroidered cloth, gold 
thread tapestry, various coloured damask gilt and fire-proof cloth.” 

There is a passage to the same effect on the famous Hestorian 
tablet discovered at Sin-gan, which says respecting Ta-tsin : — “ The 
country produces fire-proof cloth, life-restoring incense, bright 
lunar pearls and night lustre gems.” 

The Hovhhan-shoo% has another passage of a similar character 
in the account of a nation called the ^ Tan-mang, south-west 
from China, near the present province of Szechuen; it is as 
follows : — “Their contributions of tribute cloth, fire flannel, trained 
birds and huge quadrupeds were all conveyed to the inner 
magazine.” The commentary states that “ the fire flannel is fire- 
proof cloth.” ^ 

It appears, however, that China had its sceptics in early times 
"with regard to the actual existence of such a substance, as will 
be seen by the following quotation, which is a commentary on 
the extract from the History of Three Hingdoms, given above, by 
^ ^ Pei Sung, published A.D. 429. “ In the time of the Han 

dynasty, at a remote period, there were offerings of this cloth 
from the Western regions; but during the long interval that 

* Smith’s Dictionary, etc, 
t Book lia, 11. 
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elapsed between that and the commencement of the Wei dynasty 
people came to doubt of its existence. The Emperor 3^ ^ Wan-ti 
considering that the fierce consuming nature of fire was incom- 
patible with the preservation of life, wrote an essay to show the 
absurdity of the thing, and to warn intelligent people against 
giving heed to it. When the Emperor Miag-ti ascended 

the throne he issued an edict to the three dukes, saying: ‘The 
maxims in the essay by my imperial ancestor are imperishable.’ 
He caused it to be cut on stone outside the door of the ancestral 
hall, and also with the lapidary classics in the Grand College, 
to be a perpetual testimony to coming generations. Upon the 
occasion in question, when an envoy from the Western regions 
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A passage in the ^ /fC Ewa-mUh’haou, Botanical Investi- 
gator,” quoted in the Kih’che-king‘ymny^ informs us that the tree 
spoken of above is allied to the mineral kingdom. It is as follows : — ► 
The U T^oo-hingy Illustration Classic,” says : — ‘ The 
unconsumable tree grows at Shang-tang.’ It is now to be found 
among the hills of Tiih-chow and Loomgan. It is of the character 
of a mineral, of a bluish white colour, resembling rotten wood. 
When exposed to the hre it does not burn ; hence its name. Some 
call it the soap stone root ; for it is produced in places where soap 
stone is found ; the same being also named the unconsumable tree 
(or wood). There is no particular time for gathering it. Now 
among the hills at ^ Choo-chow a species of pine stone is 
produced, resembling the trunk of the pine, but in reality a stone ; 
some say that the pine in the course of time becomes changed into 
stone. Many people take it to decorate their mountain lodges, and 
also shape it into pillows. Although it is not used in medicine, 
it is noticed here as being of a homogeneous character with the 
unconsumable wood,” 

The pine stone alluded to in the preceding paragraph, is 
probably petrified wood ; but there is a passage in the ^ Yuen- 
she, ‘‘ History of the Yuen Dynasty, by ^ ^ Sung Leen, published 
in 1369, which leaves no doubt that asbestos is the substance spoken 
of. It is difficult to identify the hill mentioned here ; but as 
asbestos is said to be found in Tartary| it is not unreasonable to 
suppose a coincidence in this also. The quotation is from the 
biography of A“ha-ma4eh||, a minister who was brand- 

ed for his treachery* In a memorial to the throne he states: — 
# m Poo-keh-tse§ hill produces a stone tissue, which is 
woven into cloth that resists fire/ He requested that an officer 
might be sent to gather it.” 

The same fact is also preserved in the Imperial Eecords, in 

the same history ,*|f where it is said : — “In the 12th month (of the 

year 1267), on the 58th day of the cycle, the ^ ^ Che-hw^ 

* Book 66, p. 12. 
t Book 205, p. 2. 

t Chambers' Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. Article, Asbestos” 
ti These are the characters given, in the revised edition, published during 
the present dynasty. In the original edition the name is ^ ^ jg A-ho-ma. 

t in the original edition this is H5-k‘^-cheh Jl] ^ 

Book 6, 'p., 12^' /; ; '• t ; 
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pungsze, “ Chancellor of the Exchequer” (A-ha-ma-teh), stated that 
there was a stone tissue at Poo-keh-tse hill which, when woven into 
cloth, resisted the fire. The emperor gave orders to have it 
gathered.” 

A short extract is given in the Kehche-hing-yuen^ from the 
Soo-wuh-e-ming-soo, “Disquisition on Common 
Things with Strange Names,” on this subject, as follows ; — “ Accord- 
ing to the Yung history ‘ PeS-k‘eS-cheh hill produces a stone tissue, 
the cloth made from which resists the fire.’ 51* ^ Shing- 

ngant says : — ‘Fire-proof cloth comes from ^ ^ Kien-cliang, in 
the region of ^ Shuh. The substance is white as snow, and is 
obtained from crevices in the stones, being the same as what 
the Yuen history terms the stone tissue.” 

55 ^ Chang Ning, an author during the Ming dynasty, has 
the following remarks in a little work called ^ H Fang- 
€hoio-tsa-ye 7 ij “Desultory Notes on Regions and Islands”": — “The 
first fire-proof cloth I saw was at the house of Chang Sing-e, in 
Soochow, and at the U •— Shmi-yih^ “Pure Unity” Buddhist 
Cloister, in the district of Tio-ho (at Hang-chow) ; in both 

instances about the size of a two cash piece. I have recently 
seen some at the house of Choo Ming-yu, long and narrow, like 
the sash of a dress. When saturated with oil it could be used as 
a candle ; placed over the fire it might be used to burn incense on. 
When the oil was exhausted, and the fire extinguished, the cloth 
was as . perfect as before. The statements regarding Leang-ke’s 
handkerchief, the tribute in the time of Woo-ti, of the Wei dynasty, 
and the record in the Yuen history of the stone tissue at Pe^-k‘eg- 
cheh hill, which could be woven, are all credible, and no fables.” 

The m Min-$eaou-ke^X Memoranda,” a work 

of the present dynasty, by j«J ^ X CJhow Leang-kung, has the 
following passage : — “ When I was at ^ ^ Kan-yuen the graduate 
Seay Urh-tseang brought out a strip of cloth and burnt it in the 
fire; it became quite red as it were reduced to ashes; but when the 
fire was extinguished the cloth was the same as at first, Urh 


* Book 27, p. 21. 

+ The author of a work called the ^2 i 
Lead Record,’^ 

I Book 1, p. 14. 


^ Tan-yum-tsxmg-luh^ “Red 
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Tseang said : — * This is the cloth that is purified by fire. Twenty 
years ago it was very common in Fuh-kien, nor was it considered 
of great value; but now it cannot be obtained/ This shewed that 
the article came from beyond the seas. The ancients said that 
it was woven from the bark of a tree that grew on a burning 
mountain ; while some say that it is from the hair of a rat. The 
statement that it is from the bark of a tree, is the most probable, as 
its colour is more like hempen than woollen fabrics,” 


MAGNETIC COMPASS IN CHINA. 


The following remarks were suggested by a perusal of Oapt. 
SliadwelFs Memorandum on the Magnetic Elements in China/’ 
published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. 

The priority of the Chinese in the use of the magnetic compass 
is now so generally acknowledged, that any argument adduced 
to prove or illustrate it would be altogether superfluous. There 
is a clear statement of the use of the instrument, given in the 
She Ice, written about the commencement of the Christian era. 
The fact of the declination of the needle having been known to 
them also from an early date, is not so well understood. There 
is, however, undoubted evidence of the fact, as may.be seen by two 
or three quotations from native authors ; at the head of which we 
place an extract from the Lih sedng h^adu ching, an imperial work 
which appeared about the end of the 17th century. On the 4th 
book, 2nd page, it says : — “ To determine the situation and fix the 
position, is the most important consideration in astronomy ; for the 
north and south being determined, observations may then be 
taken of the meridian stars, and the sun’s course may be calculated. 
Id a general way it is very easy to know the north and south ; but 
in fixing a definite line, it must not deviate by a hairbreadth, if we 
would insure absolute accuracy. The magnetic needle cannot be 
taken as the standard, for it is found to have a declination, which 
varies according to the locality. Hence to obtain a direct north and 
south line, it is necessary to take observations by the sun and stars.” 

As the whole of the above work is merely a reflexion of the 
astronomical knowledge introduced by the Jesuits, the evidence 
it contains does not carry us much earlier than the 17th century ; 
but a passage from the life of Yih-hing, a Buddhist priest and 
imperial astronomer at the commencement of the 8th century, will 
show that the subject had engaged attention at least 900 years 
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earlier. It is said, that — comparing fclie needle with the tiorth 
pole, he found the former pointed between the constellafeions hen, and 
wei,"^ The pole was just in 6 degrees of heUj from which the needle 
declined to the rightf (east) 2^ 95^ J As it declined to the right 
of the north pole, it was necessarily to the left of the south pole.’” 

We find ahso a reference to the same fact in a work written 
during the Sung dynasty, by Cbhn Ta‘un-chung, entitled Mung k^e 
peih t^an. On the 7th page of the 24th book, he says : — “ Scientific 
people rub the point of a needle with load-stone, which imparts to 
it the property of pointing to the south, but it always declines 
slightly to the east, and is not direct south. When it floats on the 
surface of water, there is too much oscillation. The finger nail, 
or the rim of a cup may be used to balance it on, when it will turn 
more freely ; but being hard and smooth, it is liable to fall. The 
best plan is to suspend it by a silk fibre, thus — take a single-cocoon 
fibre of new silk, and attach it to the centre of the needle by a 
piece of wax the size of a mustard seed ; then suspend it free from 
any current of air, when the needle will always point southward. 
Some are rnagnetized so as to point to the north. I have in my 
possession, both north and south pointing needles. The southern 
direction of the load-stone, like the western direction of the cypress 
tree, is a principle hitherto unexplained.”’ 

Although the Chinese may be said to have no knowledge of 
the change taking place in the magnetic elements, yet the two pre- 
ceding quotatious, it will be seen, furnish data of a certain kind 
on that bead, — rude it is true, but perhaps not without a certain 
value, in view of the paucity of kindred information. Assuming 
that the notes were made from observations at the capitals of the 
respective periods, we find that at the beginning of the 8th century, 
the variation of the needle at Chang-ngan (the present Si-ngaii), the 
capital of Shen-si, was 2^ 95' E. while at Pien-Ieang, the capital 
Ho-nan, three centuries later, there was a slight variation W. 

In the Lih e, written by Sea Kwaiig-k‘e, the Christian man- 
darin known to Europeans by the name of Paul Seu, we have the 

* The constellation heu commences in Aquarius 19 deg. 13 m. 17 s. ; wei 
begins in Aquarius 29 deg. 11 m. 13 s. The 28 constellations of the Zodiac are 
hero used in an imaginary circle, the winter solstice being placed due north, 
fin speaking of right and left, the persen is supposed to face the north, 
t The degree at that time was divided into 100 minutes. 
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followmsf paragrfipli : — ** The direot.ion of the magnetic needle is 
not a true meridian line. By a systematic examination, we find 
that it differs for every place. In the capital (Peking) the declina- 
tion is 5° 40' E. If a sun dial were constructed, with this for a 
meridian, it would be in advance of the solstitial meridian over 
21 m. 36 8, ttidereal time.” 

lu the Ktvel-jehM.yaozt, a small work on the sundial, by Mei, 
Wuh-ngan, the most celebrated inatlieraatician of the present dynasty 
who flourished about the middle of the 17th century, we have the 
following : — “ The exact meridian shadow must be taken due 
south ; but direct south of the heavens is not the direct south to 
which the magnetic needle points ; it must be taken a little to 
the west of the magnetic meridian. Schaal says that ‘ the needle 
coincides with the shadow of the gnomon when the latter is 
moved degrees east ; ^ but this is doubtful.” 

The same author remarks : — “ The indications of the needle 
are different for every place. For ISanking the declination is 
S'* E. For Soochow the declination is degrees E.” 

The subject is noticed in many other Chinese works. It 
should be remembered that unless otherwise notified, the variation 
is always taken from the south pole. From the above and other 
sources, making the necessary transpositions, we obtain the follow- 
ing approximative results. Schaal’a statement is generally looked 
upon by the Chinese as a very rough approximation. 


Place, i'7. Lat. \E. Long, 


Declina- 

tion. 


Observer, 


1st half of 8th century 

Ohang-gan 

S^r 16' 

108“ 57' 

20 95' E.* 

Yih-hing. 1 

Latterhalf of 11th do. 

Pien-Ieang 

34“ 52' 

114“ 33' 

Slightly W. 

Chin Tsun-chung. 

1st half of 17th 

do. 

Peking 

39“ 54' 

116“ 28' 

7030'W. 

John Adam Schaa!, 

Do. 

do. 

I Do. 

»» »» 

** 

5040'W. 

Seu Kwang-ke. 

1690 


Canton 

23“ 8' 

111“ 16' 

20 25' W. 

Fontenay. 

•Middle of 17 th century 

Nanking 

32“ 4' 

1180 47' 

30 O'W. 

Mei Wuh-ngan. 

Do. 

do. 

Soochow 

31“ 23' 

1200 26' ; 

20 30' W. 

Do. 

1817 


Canton 

23“ 8' 

1110 16' i 

0® 0' 


1829 


Peking 

39“ 64' 

1160 28' ' 

1® 48' W. 



* This allows 100 minutes to the degree. 


A. W. 



JOTTINGS ON 'THE SCIENCE OF THE CHINESE 
ABITHMETia 


There are a few discoveries, such as the magnetic needle and 
•the typographic art, which have been of indisputable service in the 
:advancememt of civil izafcion, priority with respect to which, is 
by universal consent .ascribed to the Chinese ^ a certain superiority 
in some of the arts, niany will admit th^a^ these people possess; 
some questions in modern science have received a practical illustra- 
tion in the ordinary habits of the “Flowery^’ race, and some few 
have been constrained to admit, that they have for time out of 
mind, possessed a perfect knowledge of facts, which have been 
hub recently arrived at through the medium of theory in the w’est. 
Beyond this few are disposed to accede to the pretensions of this 
people, and the suggestion of any degree of eminence in abstract 
•science is by many thought to be unworthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration, It is possible, howevor, that a little investigation might 
establish Juster views. The objeet of the following desultory 
■notes, made from time to time, in the course of some researches 
entered upon, with another purpose in view, is to draw attention to 
•the state of the arithmetical science in China, a subject whieh 
has not been so fully explored as it might with advantage, and on 
•%vhich some erroneous statements have been current in modern 
puV)lications. 

The Boinan Catholic missionaries who had from the com-menoe- 
ment of the seventeenth century begun to acquire fame and influence 
at court, continued to retain and fortify their position, and on 
the change of dynasty taking place, they found themselves even 
more favourably circumstanced than before ; by means of the works 
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of Rieci, Scliaal and others, much of the science of Europe had 
been laid open to the Chinese; their system of astronomy and 
methods of computation had at length overcome the scruples of 
the native mathematicians; the Astronomical Board was placed 
very ranch under their control, and the native methods which had 
.continued to be used till the end of the Ming djmasty, were now 
fairly supplanted by the Western rules. In these circumstances 
the young Emperor Kang-hi, who assumed the reins of government 
at the age of fourteen, was brought in some measure under the 
tutorage of the foreign missionarievS, and being naturally gifted with 
a high degree of intelligence he readily entered into the spirit 
of their instructions, and became deeply imbued with a love foi» 
science in all its bearings. 

During the brilliant reign of this emperor, men of genius 
wero attracted fi'om the remotest corners of the empire by the 
splendours of the imperial court and the encouragement offered 
to the devotees of science ; among others appeared a man of no 
vOrdinavy mental standing, ^ ^ Mei Wuh-ngan, a native of 
Hwuy-cliow ; not, however, in the character of an aspirant for 
office, or as a mere candidate for imperial favour, for beitig zealously 
attached to the interests of the Ming dynasty, he steadily refused 
to the end of a long life every offer to enter the service of their 
successors. 

With this man the emperor held frequent consultations on 
subjects congenial to the minds of both. Mei bad become tho- 
roughly conversant with the works of the foreigners, as is evident 
from the voluminous writings he has left behind him ; but his 
shrewd mind did not allow him to stop here, for on ransacking the 
stores of antiquity he came to the conviction that in oveivestimating 
the merits of the missionaries, his countrymen were unjustly 
neglecting the ancient native work®; and that in fact there was 
very little in the recently introduced theories which they . had 
not themselves possessed for centuries before. This assertion Mei 
proceeded to prove and illustrate by extensive quotations from 
the remaining works of the anoientS; and it was probably owing to 
the development of this fact in a great degree that we may ascribe 
the cause of the. foreigners so sopn after having declined in favour 
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■at the imperial court ; for in a large mathematical work, the 
@ Leuk-leih-yuen-yuen, compiled by the personal efforts 

•of Kang-hi and his chief councillors, and published soon afterwards, 
the influence of such views is clearly to be traced. In one of the 
introductory chapters to that work, after acknowledging their 
obligations to Eicci, Schaal, Verbiest and other foreigners, for 
the good service they had rendered towards the perfection of the 
numerical sciences, the question is suggested, — Whence did these 
foreigners originally gain their knowledge 1 and the answer is 
complacently given, — that it has flown abroad from the central 
land.. The scanty notices of celestial phenomena, recorded in the 
histories of the early rnouarchs, are held to be confirmatory of 
this view ; and if few written evidences of the flourishing state of 
science at that period, have come down to the present age, the 
cause is to be attributed to that catastrophe in the history of 
literature^ the burning of the books by CM Ewang4i^ the first 
emperor of the Tsin dynasty’'^ above two centuries before the 
Christian era. Fortunately we are told, during the palmy days 
of the sages, when the transforming influence of the central kingdom 
had extended to the uttermost hounds of the habitable earth their 
books on science had been translated into the languages of 
foreigners ; and hence it happened that when all Hie native works 
were consigned to the flames the foreigners became the sole 
depositories of these valuable treasures, the veritable productions 
of the celestial sages. In this way the superiority of foreigners 
where admitted is ingeniously accounted for. 

One may be inclined to smile at the statement above set forth, 
and if the assertion of some modern writers be correct it will 
be perfectly legitimate to do so. If, however, instead of dispatching 
the subject in that summary style we take the pains to enquire 
how far Chinese authorities may be trusted in the matter we 
may find that as a practical question it is deserving of investigation, 
and facts may be brought to light which will show that the 
Chinese had some knowledge of mathematics at a very early 
date. 

* For a notice .of this ev^eixt see Wijiliams’ Middle Kingdom,’^ voL 2^ 

p. 160 . 
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To ascertain the actual state of arithmetic among the Chinese 
it might be sufficient; to run over the contents of some of the 
principal modern publications on that science ; but as they have 
confessedly gained something from the JEtoman Catholics during the 
past two centuries, and previous to that time, their intercourse 
with the Arabians during the Yuen dynasty, doubtless added 
to their stack of mathematical acquirements, it will be interesting 
to discover somewhat respecting the state of their knowledge 
anterior to these successive accretions* 

Setting aside the vagaries of Fo-hi, as little to tlie purpose, the 
earliest definite notice of the science of numbers is to be met with in 
f^he ^ ^ @ Tung-kieM-kang-muh, “ General History of China,*’ 

where it is stated, under the reign of ^ ^ Hwang-ti, that he 
caused his minister ^ Li Show to form the ^ Kew-chang^ 
^*Nine Sections of Arithmetic.” Many other improvements are 
attributed to this monarch, aad among them the sexagenary cycle. 
Although there is much vagueness about records of that early 
period which is scarcely admitted witla in the range of authentic 
history, yet it is a remarkable fact that the present chronological 
era of cycles dates its commencement from the sixty first year of 
that emperor (B.C. 2637). 

The Nine Sections, attributed to Hwang-ti, have formed the 
nucleus of arithmetical science in China, and although it would 
be difficult to conjecture how far the ancient sage was acquainted 
-with the substance of these sections, or whether indeed it be true 
that they ever came under his notice, the work has been handed 
down to us with abundant evidence from a very remote period, 
and has been largely expounded and illustrated by an almost 
unbroken succession of authors down to the present day. 

The history of ^ Yaou has been frequently quoted, to show 
that the Chizaese had made a considerable advancement in science 
by his time (B.C. 2300). From the § g Shoo-king we learn 
tliat he had a Board of Astronomers for making the calculations 
and forming a calendar, with a view of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, that the solstices and equinoxes were marked, and that 
the length of the year was known within an hour of the true time. 
All this indicates that some attention was paid to the science of 
numbers. 
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But the document which can be traced with certainty to the 
greatest age, in wliich we have any detail of mathematical prin. 
ciples, is a brief dialogue held between the famous ^ Chow 
Kung and a nobleman of the recently vanquished Shang dynasty 
named Kaou, generally known as ^ Shang Kaou, about B.O. 
1100. It is entitled the ^ || Ghow-pi, Thigh-bone of Chow.* 
As it is an object of some interest on account of its great antiquity, 
the translation is given here of the first section, which forms an 
epitome of the whole : — 

“ 1. Formerly Chow Kung addressing Shang Kaou, said :-~I have heard 
it said my lord that you are famous at numbers ; may I venture to ask you 
how the ancient Fo-hi established the degrees of the celestial sphere ? 
There are no steps by which one may ascend the heavens, and it is 
impracticable to take a rule and measure the extent of the earth ; I wish 
to ask then how he ascertained these numbers ? 2. Shang Kaou replied : — The 
art of numbering originates in the circle and quadrangle. 3. The circle is 
derived from the quadrangle. 4. The quadrangle originates in the right 
angle.t 5. The right angle originates in the multiplication of the nine digits. 
6. Hence, separating a right angle into its component parts, if the base be 
equal to 3, and the altitude to 4, a line connecting the farther extremities will 
be 5. 7. Square the external dimensions, and half the amount will give the area 
of the triangle. 8. Add together all the sides, and the result will equal the 
sum of 3, 4 and 5. 9. The square of the hypotheneuse being 25, is equal to 
the squares of the two short sides of the triangle. 10. Thus the means by 
which ^ Yu restored order throughout the empire was by following out the 
principles of these numbers. 11. Chow Kung exclaimed : — How truly great 
is the theory of numbers ! May I ask what is the principle of the use of the 
rectangle ? 12. Shang-kaou replied : — The plane rectangle is formed by 

uninclined ' straight lines. 13. The direct rectangle is used for observing 
heights. 14. The reversed rectangle is used for fathoming depths. 15. The 
flat rectangle is used for ascertaining distances. 16. By the revolution of 
the rectangle the circle is formed. 17. By the junction of rectangles the 
square is formed. 18. The square pertains to earth, the circle belongs 
to heaven, heaven being round and the earth square. 19. The numbers of the 
square being the standard, the dimensions of the circle are deduced from the 
square. 20. The circular plate is employed to represent heaven ; the celestial 
colours are blue and black, the terrestrial are yellow and red ; the circular 
plate is formed according to the celestial numbers; it is blue and black 

* The name which at first sight appears a little receives its explanation from the 

two characters )i^ Keu-koo used to designate the base and altitude of a triangle, and which 
mean originally the Leg and Thigh. It may call to mind also a similar device in. our English 
term, Napier’s Bones. 

t Tile term right angle is used here to desi^ate the ^ Jj^ heuJcoo, two short sides of a 
right angle triang 
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outside, red and yellow inside, in order to represent the celestial and terres- 
trial fstations. 21. Therefore he who understands the earth is a wise man j 
he who comprehends the heavens is a sage. This knowledge begins with the 
straight line ; the straight line is a ooni'ponent part of the rectangle, and the 
numbers of the rectangle are applicable to the construction of all things. 22. 
Chow Kung exclaimed, Excellent indeed ! 

The sentences are numbered here for convenience in reference. 
Several things deserve attention. In 3 there is allusion to the 
quadrature of the circle; 4 and 5 refer to plane mensuration; 6 
gives the ratio of the hypotheneuse to short sides of a right angle 
triangle; 7 states that a quadrangle bounding the three angles of a 
triangle contains double the area of said triangle ; 8 states the 
whole to be equal to the sum of the several parts ; 9 is the well 
known 47th proposition of the 1st Book of Euclid ; 13, 14 and 15 
show that the author understood the application of trigonometry to 
the measurement of distant objects; 16 gives the fundamental 
principle upon which the area of the circle is calculated ; the 
circular plate mentioned in 20 seems to have been some ancient 
instrument for representing the appearance of the heavens and the 
earth, the form of which is not very well understood now. 

At the 11th page of the 2nd Book of the ^ j|§ Chow-li, Chow 
Bitual, the authorship of which is attributed to Chow Kung, in the 
list of the officers of instruction, the duties of the Boyal Tutor are 
said to be “to train up the eldest sons of the prince and the 
nobility, in the six arts, to wit, the 5 classes of rites, the 6 kinds of 
music, the 5 laws of archery, the 5 descriptions of carriage-driving, 
the 6 rules of writing and the 9 methods of numbering.” The 9 
methods of numbering are explained by the commentators to be the 
Kew-chang or Kine Sections. 

With the exception of an occasional allusion in the ancient 
classics we have little further respecting the science previous to the 
great conilagration, when Chi Hwang-ti ordered the destruction of 
all the native books. Subsequent to tins period the works are too 
numerous to admit of recording even their titles ; a brief notice of 
some of the most prominent must suffice. 

About a century l>efore the Christian era ^ Chang Tsang 
published the jb ^ M “.Arithmetical 

Rules of the Nine Sections,” which professes to embody the principles 
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of arithmetic employed by the Royal Tutor during the Chow* 
dynasty. It is not given forth, however, as an original composition, 
but merely pretends to be a revised and corrected edition of a much 
older work, the author of which is now unknown. The work has 
been preserved by successive editions down to the present time, 
but it is now extiernely rare ; it is probably the oldest exemplar of 
the Kew-ciiang* extant. Commentaries Lave been written on it by 
several aiatbors. 

During the third century ^ ^ Sun-tsze, an author of con- 
siderable note, published his ^ Sivan-hing, “Arithmetical 
Classic.” Tins work is referred to by almost every subsequent 
writer on the subject. Several commentaries have been written 
on it.' ' 

About the same time also appeared the ^5 ^ iB S Shuh-soO'- 
Jci’ij “ Record of Rules and Calculations ” by Seu Kew, which 

has been explained and commeiited on by succeeding authors. 

Before the sixth century ^ [5^ Hea How-yang published 

bis ^ ^ Swan-Mug, “Arithmetical Classic,” in which he broached 
some innovations on ancient practice, not confining himself strictly 
within the limits of the Kew-chang, which had been invariably 
followed by all his predecessors. 

About the fifth century gj] ^ Lew-hwuj published J| 

^ Ift Chung-cha-keae-tsih-wang-chi-shuh, “ The Whole 

System of Measuring, by the Observation of several beacons.” This 
was republished in the eighth century under the title of ^ ^ 

Hae4aou-swan-hmg, “The Island Arithmetical Classic,” the 
name being adopted from the first problem in the book, which is 
on measuring an island from a distance. 
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In the seventh century ^ ^ Chin Lwan wrote a treatise 
called the ® ® IK Woo-hing-swan-slmh, ‘‘Arithmetical Rules 
of the Rive Classics,’’ embodying the various problems alluded to in 
the Yih-king, Shoo-king, She-king, Li-ki, Cbun-tsew, Heaou-kiiig 
and Lun-yu. A commentary was written on this work by ^ 3^ 
Jg, Li Chun-fuDg. 

About the same time as the preceding M Chang Kew- 

kien wrote bis ^ ^ Arithmetical Classic,” the con- 

ciseness of the text of which, it is said, renders it difficult to be 
understood. Several authors of celebrity have undertaken to write 
commentaries on and illustrate it. 

Towards the close of the eighth century 3E ^ IE Wang Heaou- 
tung, an imperial librarian during the Tang dynasty, issued his 
Tseih-hoo-swan-ki7ig, “Arithmetical Classic of Ancient 
Formulse,” with a commentary by himself ; it consists of 20 problems 
on solid mensuration, in illustration of the 5th of the Kine Sections. 
The text is said by natives to be very abstruse. An edition of this 
work was published atSoochow in 1803 with all the problems worked 
out at full length and explained by 51 fc Obang Tun-jin. 

Daring the Tang dynasty a Buddhist priest, named — • f} 
Yih-hing, was raised to power, in consequence of bis mathematical 
attainments. His works on astronomy, arithmetic, the variation 
of the magnetic needle and kindred subjects have gained him a 
lasting reputation. It was probably about or before this time that 
the Chinese received what little they seem to have got from India. 
Several of the highest terms in their series of numbers evidently 
bespeak an Indian origin, an ® fPT 3^ Hang-ho-sha, literally 
“Sands of the Ganges ”=10, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 extending to 63 places of figures, 
M ® A^seng-cM, reaching to 57 places, etc. 

During the Sung dynasty, which lasted from 950 to 1280, 
several authors of note appeared. Among others M W Tsin 
Kew-chaou about 1240 published the jlM Soo-shoo-kew- 

chang^ “Hine Sections of the Art of l^unobers.” 

Ten years later ^ Yang Hwuy published a work entitled 
^ M M a Siang-hiai-hew-^clmng-man-fa, “ Explanation 
of the Arithmetic of fcho Nine Sections^” besides f ^ P M 
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Siang-kiai-jeh-yung~$tvan-.fa, “ Explanation of Arithmetic for Daily 
IJse,” and ^ ^ ^ ^ Shing-choo4ung-pien-pun-muh, “Com- 

plete Treatise on the Mutations of Multiplication and Division/’ 
The works of the last-mentioned two authors were republished in 
Shanghai three years since. 

At the commencement of the Yuen dynasty, about 1300, |[5 ^ 
Ko Show-king made considerable improvements on the methods 
of calculation hitherto adopted. The introduction of spherical 
trigonometry is ascribed to him, and although his production is 
now lost there is still a work published in the Ming dynasty 
called §JK ® Eoo-shiswan-shuhj “ Arithmetical Buies for 
Arcs and Versed-sines,” embodying his principles with illustra- 
tions.'* ■" 

During the Yuen dynasty ^ Li Yay published ?l!l U @ 
Tseh-yuen-hai-king^ “ Mirror of the Mensuration of Circles,” in wliich 
a species of algebra is applied to the solution of problems in trigo- 
nometry. While this dynasty was in power it is probable that 
some improvements may have been introduced by the Arabs, 
as we know that they held much intercourse with China at that 
time. 

It appears, however, that many of their books on science which 
they introduced were not translated into the native language, and 
consequently remained a dead letter after they were bequeathed by 
their original possessors. Borne of these were found in the imperial 
library on the accession of Hung Woo, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty. This monarch employed two of his ablest scholars, with 
the aid of Mahominedaii officers, to translate them, but the subject 
was altogether so foreign to their attainments and the terms em- 
ployed beyond their comprehension, that there is reason to think 
that the result of their labour would be but an unprofitable 
production. When they had completed their task the book was 
called the ^ ^ ^ S Kievryuen-sien-shing-chi-shoo^ “ Book 

of the Former Sages on the Celestial Origin.” This book is now 
unattainable, but there is ground to believe that it was the trans- 
lation of some works on Algebra. 

* It is asserted in Murray’s China, vol. 3, p. 259, that previous to his 
time the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of the circle had not 
been known nearer than 3 to 1, This is a mere figment, 
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In the earlier part of the Miog dynasty arithmetical science 
seems to have been at a very low ebb, scarcely any work of im- 
portance having appeared, although several books were written on 
the manipulation of tlie abacus and its application to tlie various 
forniuljB* so that on the arrival of the Jesuit missionaries in the 
seventeenth century, their recently perfected theories had the 
advantage of comparison with the native science at one of the most 
unfavourable periods of its history. 

It is hy no means an easy task to arrive at the exact meaning 
of most of the books here mezitioned, for little assistance towards 
their interpretfition can be gained from the oidinary run of teach- 
ers j few general principles are given, but they are left to be 
deduced from a variety of examples, and these for the chief part 
are stated with most perplexing brevity, besides being burdened 
with a number of obsolete terms and antiquated allusions ; a 
separate rule is generally given for every problem, but a careful 
analysis of the various examples will enable the student to gain 
insight into the principles they illustrate. 

Those who are fond of tracing the or igin of numeral characters, 
will probably find in these records a strong corroboration of the 
digital theoiy, or that which assigns the number of fingers on the 
hands as the foundation of decimal notation. In this respect the 
ancient Chinese characters approximate to the Roman numerals. 
It has been erroneously stated by some authors that the Chinese 
have used the ^ ^ Bwan^fan or abacus from time immemorial, 
whereas its introduction appears to be of but comparatively recent 
date. In ancient times calculations were carried on by means 
of ^ Show or tallies made of bamboo, and the written character 
is evidently a rude representation of these. Trom 1 to 5 the 
numbers are represented by the respective number of parallel 
strokes ; from 6 to 9 inclusive, one stroke is drawn to represent 5 ; 
and the additional number is represented by so many strokes 
perpendicular to it; thus [[{ 3, 6, 'Jf' 7.* Having thus obtained 

* We find an incidental evidence of the antiquity of these symbols 
in the 33rd voL of the Tso-ehuen, a historical work written by a disciple 
of Confucius five centuries before the Christian era, where it is said, — In the 
30th year of Seang Rung an old man, on being asked his age, replied, — I am 
but a humble individual and unable to compute years ; I only know respecting 
the year that I was bora,. tMt jit was on the first day of the cycle in the first 
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a vsimple but sufficiently effective system of figures, we find the 
Chinese in the actual use of a method of notation depending on the 
theory of local value several centuries before such theory was 
understood in Europe, and while yet the science of numbers had 
scarcely dawned among the Arabs. 

In the Penny Cyclopoedia, vol. 2, p. 338, it is said : “ The 
Chinese have no written method of expressing local value, though 
their SvMn-joan is a practical use of the principle.” Sir John Davis 
in a paper read before the Asiatic Society in 1823 stated : “The 
Chinese possess no real science of their own, and that tliey obtained 
none from the Hindus, is, I think, proved by tiie readiness with 
which they adopted that of the Europeans.” This remark he goes 
on to support by several arguments, and he has been fi-equently 
quoted as an authority by writers on the subject. Again the same 
author in his interesting work on the Chinese, vol. 2, p. 283, 
remarks: “The Chine.se numbers written in words at length, 
that is, unlike the Arabic system of numeration, where the powers 
of the numbers increase or diminish decimally according to position.” 
An example from any native work wdll be a sufficient reply to the 
above statements. The following is taken at random from the works 
of Tsin Kew-chaou of the Sung dynasty, and is a fair specimen of the 
ancient notation : — 


1 =O^Illll=T 


1 =Troooo 
Txiiiax 


In this subtraction sum it will be seen at a glance that the author 
had the same view with regard to local value, including the use of 
the cypher, as that universally adopted by modern civilized nations ; 
the above sum in European figures stands thus : — 

1,470,000 

64,464 

1,405,536 

It is taken out of the middle of a complicated problem. 

month, from which to the present time, 445 cycles lacking one-third, have 
elapsed. On hearing this, the enquirer repaired to the palace for a solution ; 
to which the Recorder Ohaou replied: The 

character ^ Hae has 2 for its head, 6 for its body ; the twm lower limbs 
resembling the body, which is the number of days. Sze Wan-pih rejoined : 
Then his days ar<^2, 666 decades. The , antique form of the character will 
make this clearer If we analyze this figure we find it composed of H 2 for 
the head, X. ^ Ih*’ body, while the two lower members are each X fi- 
Reversing the figure of the symbol does not alter it.s power. 
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In the old arithmetical works, no initiatory rules are given 
corresponding to our Addition and Subtraction ; bub these are 
supposed to be understood by the student, before commencing his 
methodical application. They Iiave indeed the words Kia-fa, 

Addition, and ^ Kien-fa, Subti’action, but the reader must be 
careful not to confound these with the notions which the same terms 
convey to us. The Chinese Kia~fa is a substitute for our mul- 
tiplication, performed by successive additions to the original sum, 
while Kien-fa is a substitute for di’^dsion ; each of these are divided 
into five or six rules, the main feature of which consists in reducing 
the first figure of the working factor to unity, and treating tlie 
remaining figures as aliquot parts, The English idea of addition is 
conveyed by the words Ro or Fing^ to combine.” And 
here it may be remarked that in the modern use of many of the 
terms there is au obvious deflection from the ancient meaning of 
these same terms, the cause of which /will be explained by sub- 
sequent remarks in this paper. 

Their ^ Sking-fa, Multiplication, is tlie same in theory 
as ours, but instead of beginning at the right hand as we do, 
they begin at the left. Multiplication by a single figure is called 
Ym. 

Division by a single figure is termed Kioei ; where the 
divisor consists of more than one figure, or long division, it is called 
^ Qhoo ; these terms, however, do not cover the same extent of 
meaning as our word Division ; they merely apply to division by 
concrete numbers, which, as the word cltoo implies, is in theory the 
same as repeated subtraction; division by abstract numbers or 
where a number is divided into any number of equal parts is ex- 
pressed by To. The working factor whether multiplier or divisor 
is called Fa; the worked factor, whether multiplicand or dividend 
is ^ Shill ; a single multiplication of the divisor in a division sUm 
IS termed Shang. 

The ancient Kew-chang consists of 246 problems in all, dis- 
tributed under the following nine heads : — 

Fang-tien. Plane Mensuration ; which contains 
besides an exposition of multiplication and division, a series of 
examples with rules attached, for measuring fields of various forms, 
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quadrangular, triangular, circular, semicircular, segment, annular, 
&c. The rule given for measuring the triangle is to multiply the 
base by half a perpendicular dropt from the opposite angle, or the 
converse of this. 6 rules are given for finding the area of the 
circle: — 1, Multiply serai-diameter by radius; 2, Take of square 
of semi-circumference ; 3. Take a twelfth of square of circumference ; 
4. Take J of 3 times the square of diameter; 5. Take | of product 
of diameter and circumference ; 6. Take 3 times square of radius. 
Although the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of the 
circle is here set down at 3 to 1, native authors tell us that it 
was not that the compiler was ignorant of a much closer approxima- 
tion to the true value, but the necessities of the case did not 
require it ; in the ^ ^ Meih^suh of |§; f(|i Tsoo Chung-chi, 
published about the end of the 6th century, it is set down at 
22 to 7, while Lew Hwuy, still earlier, gives it 157 to 50. 
Two rules are given for segment fields: — 1. Add the product 
of the sine and versed-sine to the square of the versed-sine, 
and halve the sum; 2. Multiply the sum of the sine and 
versed-sine and halve the amount. Two rules are given for 
annular fields ; — 1. Multiply half the sum of the outer and 
inner circumferences by the diameter; 2, Take a twelfth of the 
difference between the respective squares of the outer and inner 
circumferences. 

II. — Shuh-poOf Proportion. This section is chiefly oc- 
cupied with Buie of three questions, on the comparative value 
of grain of divers kinds and qualities. The various weights 
and measures are all regulated by the Hwang-tsung, one of the 
musical tubes, which is divided into 90 parts in length, one division 
forming a fun (line), 10 fun^ 1 tsun (inch), 10 tsun, 1 shih (foot), 
&c, Ewang4simg contains 1,200 grains of rice, and 10 of these 
tubes full are equal to a ho; 10 ho are equal to a shing (pint), &c. 
The 1,200 grains contained in the Ewang4sung are equal in weight 
to 12 choo (penny- weights) ; 24 penny-weights make a hang {puuc^) ; 
16 ounces make a Mn (pound), &c. 

III. — ^ ^ Shwaefun, Fellowship. This section teaches the 
division of property among several partners, in unequal shares, such 
as the relative proportions of 4 to 6, 2 to 8, 3 to 7, (fee., in continued 
progression. 
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lY. — ^haou-kwmig^ Evolution. The object of this section 
is to elucidate the extraction of the square and cube roots, which it 
does in a series of 24 problems, where the principles are applied 
not merely to equilateral squares and cubes, but also to parallelo- 
grams and parallelepipeds of every possible dimension. The rules 
are very much the same as those in use at the present day in school 
books in England, while the arrangement of the nomenclatui*e certain, 
ly does not suffer by comparison with our system ; for the various 
parts of the process taking their names from the geometrical figure, 
the operator is enabled to see at every step the particular object of 
what he is performing. Tiie next lower term to the given power 
is called ^ square ; ” in the cube, the next term is the ^ 

Ztm, angle ” or line ; ” while the lowest in each in the 
“corner or There is no reference to any higher power 

than the cube. 

Y. — Shang-hung. Solid Mensuration. This section 
treats principally of the calculation of public works, such as build- 
ing walls and fortifications, raising turrets and mounds, excavating 
pits and fosses, the rules being applied to ascertain the cubic 
measurement of all rectilineal bodies where the surfaces are not 
at right angles to each other, or where a mean is required between 
two dimensions, such as the prism, the pyramid, the cone and 
their respective frustra, &c., &c, ; but the application is not confined 
merely to substances, or even spaces, for several problems are 
given on the comparative speed of different kinds of travelling, 
on foot, on horseback and by boat ; also the comparative qualities 
of labour, &c. ; all worked out on the same fundamental principle, 

YI . — % Eiun-shoo, Alligation. The main object of this 
section seems to be the levying of an average impost, according to 
the amount of land, the number of the population, the distance 
and the portability of the tribute ; it is also applied to the mixture 
of various articles differing in price, so as to attain a given standard ; 
and to find the respective numbers of several kinds in a given 
assemblage. The following is one of the examples of the last- 
mentioned division ; — Suppose there are a number of rabbits and 
pheasants confined in a cage, in all 35 heads and 94 feet : required 
the number of each? Ans» 23 pheasants, :i 2 rabbits. 
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YIL — ^ Yin-nuh^ Surplus and Deficiency. This consists 

of a kind of proportion, where the required sum is obtained through 
the relative ratios of the remainder or deficiency of two series; the 
questions take the following form : — A number of men bought a 
number of articles, neither of which are known ; it is only known 
that if each man paid 8 cash, there would, be a surplus of 3 cash ; 
and if each man paid 7 cash, there would be a deficiency of 4 cash ; 
required the respective numbers ? Ans. 7 men, 53 articles. 

YIII. — Fmig-cJdngf, Y^qn-Atiom. This section is remark- 
able as containing an exposition of the use of the terms ching, 
‘‘plus^’ and Joo, ‘‘minus.” In a series of 18 problems it gives 
the method of ascertaining the value of unknown quantities from 
certain conditions of combination, depending on the number of 
terms in the equation. The following is one of the simplest 
examples : — If 5 oxen and 2 sheep cost 10 taels of gold, and 2 oxen 
and 8 sheep cost 8 taels, what are the prices of the oxen and sheep 
respectively? Ans. Each ox 1 tael and 13 twenty-first parts; 
each sheep, 20 twenty-first parts of a tael. 

IX. — ^ ^ Kiu-hoo^^ Trigonometry. Tliis section is illustrat- 
ed by 24 problems, some of which are curious in themselves, and a 
selection is here given, preceded by the corresponding rules, from 
which the character of the whole may be judged. JS^othing is 
attempted beyond the right-angled triangle, the capabilities of which, 
however, are tolerably well exhausted. In the following examples 
let a represent the base, h the altitude and c the hypothenuse.f 1. 
Given the difference of altitude and hypothenuse, and the base ; to 

find the hypothenuse. 

(a^-—c^b^)^2c-^b Ex. 

There is a pool 10 feet square, with a reed growing in the centre, 
which rises a foot above the surface; when drawn towards the 
shore it reaches exactly to the brink of the pool ; what is the depth 
of water 1 Ans. 12 feet. 2, Another method. 

* It is not pretended that the names here given are a translation of the 
Chinese characters ; they have been adopted from an analysis of the several 
rules, and although these do not exactly correspond with the rules of same 
name in Western treatises, yet as there is generally a near approximation 
it has been thought more convenient to use; them than to transfer the sounds 
of the characters, or to give a literal translation j as for example these*would 
read 1. Squaring fields. 2. Rice and money. 3. Declining divisions. 4, 
Paucity and breadth, &c. , ’ 

t Algebraic symbols are used here for the sake of brevity ; it is not 
meant to imply that these are in the eriginah - , ^ ^ 
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' (a* + c — h^) -- 2c — h Ex. 

On opening a two-leaved door, when the inner edge of the leaves 
are a foot from the door frame, there is an opening of 2 inches 
between the leaves; what is the width of the door'? Ans. Each 
leaf 50 J inches. 3. Another method. 

A chain suspended from an upright post has a length of 2 feet 
lying on the ground, and on being drawn out to its full extent, so 
as just to touch the ground, the end is found to be 8 feet from the 
post; what is the length of the chain? Ans. 17 feet. 4. Another 
method. 

/a A 2 c—-h c^h 

u; ^ 


c— 5 


=c Ex. 


There is a circular beam of wood in a wall, the dimensions of which 
are not known, but on inserting a saw it is found that when it has 
entered an inch in depth the saw-cut is a foot in length ; what is 
the diameter of the piece of wood ? Ans. 2 feet 6 inches. 5. Given 
the sum of the altitude and hypothenuse, and the base, to find the 
altitude. 


5 4 . c— -f- + c Ex. 

2 

There is a bamboo 10 feet high, the upper end of which being 
broken down^on reaching the ground, the tip is just 3 feet from 
the stem ; what is the height to the break ? Ans. feet 4 and 1 1 
twentieths. This problem is said to be contained also in the Indian 
mathematical work, Brahmagupta (see Journal ^Asiatique^ Mars^ 
1839). 6. Given the base and altitude to find the sum and dif- 
ference of these and the hypothenuse. 


2a64*c + a + 6 Ex. 

What is the diameter of the largest circle that can be inscribed 
within a right-angled triangle, the two short sides of which are 
respectively 8 and 15. Ans. 6. 

Such is a very superficial outline of this venerable memento of 
a bygone age. A curious characteristic deserving of notice is the 
fact that every section and subdivision commences with a stanza 
of rhyme, embodying in a general way the rule in question ; the 
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meaning k not always very apparent on the surface, but the 
quaintness of the phraseology is calculated to fix them on the 
memory; and on a minute inspection it will be seen that they 
contain in a concise form the leading ideas which they are intended 
to convey, very accurately expressed* 

In examining the productions of the Chinese one finds con* 
siderable difficulty in assigning the precise date for the origin of 
any mathematical process ; for on almost every point, where we 
consult a native author, we find references to some still earlier 
work on the subject. The high veneration with which it has been 
customary for them to look upon the labours of the ancients, has 
made them more desirous of elucidating the works of their pre- 
decessors than of seeking fame in an untrodden path; so that 
some of their most important formula have reached the state in 
which we now find them by an almost innumerable series of 
increments. One of the moat remarkable of these is the :km 
Toryen^ “ Great Extension,^’ a rule for the resolution of in- 
determinate problems. This rule is met with in embryo in Sun 
Tsze’s Arithmetical Classic* under the name of ^ ^ 

Wulirfuh-chi-soo^ “ Unknown Numerical Quantities,” where after a 
general statement in four lines of rhyme the following question is 
proposed : — 

Given an unknown number, which when divided by 3, leaves a remain- 
der of 2 ; when divided by 5, it leaves 3 ; and when divided by 7, it leaves 
2 ; what is the number ? Ans. 23. 

This is followed by a special rule for working out the problem, 
in terms sufficiently concise and elliptical, to elude the comprehension 
of the casual reader : — 

Dividing by 3 with a remainder of 2, set down 140 ; dividing by 5 with 
a remainder of 3, set down 63 ; dividing by 7 with a remainder of 2, set down 
30 ; adding these sums together gives 233, from which subtract 210, and the 
remainder is the number required. 

A more general note succeeds : — 

For 1 obtained by 3, set down 70 ; for 1 obtained by 5, set down 21 ; for 
1 obtained by 7, set down 15 ; when the sum is 106 or above subtract 105 from 
it, and the remainder is the number required. 

♦ Native writers are divided in opinion as to the time when Sun Tsze lived ; some 
eonsider him the same as Sun Woo-ts 2 se, a military ofilcjer during the Heptarchy, about B.C. 
220. The more probable opinion, however, is that he lived towards the end of the Han or 
during the Wei dynasty in the third century of the Christian era. 
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Ill tracing the course of this process we find it gradually 
becoming clearer till towards the end of the Sung dynasty, when 
the writings of Tsin Keu-chaou put us in full possession of the 
principle, and enable us to unravel the meaning of the above 
mysterious assemblage of numerals. Applying the principles of 
the Ta-yen as there laid down Multiplying together the three 
divisors 3, 5 and 7, gives 105 for the 0 Yen-moo^ “ Extension 
Parent.” Divide this by the ^ -g; Ting-moo, “ Fixed Parent,” 7, the 
quotient 15 is the ^ ^ Yen-soo, “ Extension Number.” Divide 
this again by 7, and there is an overplus of 1, which is the ^ ^ 
Ching-suh, Multiplying Term ; ” by which multiply the Extension 
Number 15, and the product 15 is the Tung-soo, ‘‘Use 

Number,” or as it is given above, —/or 1 obtained by 7, set down 
15, Divide the Extension Parent 105 by the Fixed Parent 5, 
and the quotient 21 is the Extension Number, Divide this again 
by 5, and the overplus 1 is the Multiplying Term. Multiply the 


Extension Number 21 by this, and the pi'oduct 21 is the Use 
Number; which is given above, --/or 1 obtained by 5, set down 21. 
Divide the Extension Parent 105 by the Fixed Parent 3, and the 
.quotient 35 is the Extension Number, Divide this again by 3, and 
there is a ^ Ke, “ Remainder ” of 2, This Remainder being more 
than unity is then submitted to a subsidiary process ^termed ~ 
Xiu-yih, “Finding Unity,” which is the alternate division of the 
Extension Parent and Remainder by each other, till the remainder 
is reduced to 1 ; the result in the present instance is 2, which is 
the Multiplying Term ; by which multiply the Extension Number, 
and the product 70 is the Use Number, which is the meaning of 
the sentence,— /or 1 obtained by 3, set down 70. Having thus 
obtained the several - Use Numbers multiply the corresponding 
original remainders by these 

70 X 2 ~ 140 ; X 3 M ; 15 x 2 = 30 ; add these numbers to- 
gether as stated in the rule, and the sum is 233, from which subtract 
as 'many times the Parent Number 105 as it will admit, which 
making 210 the remainder is 23, the number required. 

The general principles of the Ta-yen are\£robably given in 
their simplest form, in the above rudimentary problem of Sun Tsze. 
Subsequent authors entlarging on the idea, applied it with much 
effect to that complex: system of cycles and epicycles which form 
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such a prominent feature in the middle-age astronomy of the 
Chinese. The reputed originator of this theory as applied to 
astronomy is the priest Yih King, who had scarcely finished the 
rough draft of his work ffif ® # Ta-yen4eih-shoo^ when he died 
A.D. 717. 

But it is in the ‘‘ITine Sections of the Art of Numbers ’’ by 
Tsin Keu-chaou that we have the most full and explicit details on 
this subject. Here we have the various applications of this theory 
wmrked out at great length ; the first problem being to find a 
solution of a passage in the Yih King treating of the origin of the 
I divining numbers : — 

I Qii, lu the Yih King it is said : — ‘ The Great Extension Number is 50, 

I and the Use Number is 49. Again it is said : — ‘ It is divided into 2, to 

[ represent the 2 spheres ; 1 is suspended to represent the Z powers ; they are 
drawn out by 4, to represent the 4 seasons ; three changes complete a symbol, 
and eighteen changes perfect the diagram.’ What is the rule for the Ex- 
! tension and what are the several numbers? 

I ' The 4 cardinal numbers — 1 the senior male, 2 the junior female, 3 the . * 

I * junior male and 4 the junior fmnale — are used to start with as the Origin 

Numbers. In a second row, opposite each number respectively, is placed the 
product of the other three. 

Origin Numbers - -- -1 2 3 4 

Extension Numbers - . - .- ..24 12 8 6 

The sum of these lower numbers gives 50, the Grecit Extension Nfimiber 
alluded to in the text of the Yih King : 50 being an even number and 
consequently unsuitable for the Use Number, the Origin Numbers are 
severally taken in pairs and common divisors sought; where this is obt^-ined 
the number which gives an odd quotient is divided by it, but the other is not. 
The result of this last operation gives the Fixed Parent Numbers^ and the 
15xtension Numbers are obtained the same as before. 

Fixed Parents 1 1 3 4 

Extension Numbers - • - 12 12 4 3 

Subtract from the respective Extension Numbers as many of the 
corresponding Fixed Parents as they will admit, so as always to leave some 
remainder. 

Fixed Parents - - -- -11 3 4 

Remainders 1 1 1 3 

The three Remainders 1 become the respective Multiplying Terms, and 
submitting the last Remainder 3 to the process for Finding Unity, the Multi- 
plying Term 3 is obtained. By these four terms multiply the respective 
Extension Numbers, and the Expansion, Use Numbers are obtained. 

Fixed Parents 1 1 3 4 

Expansion Use - - * - 12 12 4 9 
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The second Origin Number 2 having been reduced 1 at the beginning, 
once the Extension Parent 12 is consequently added to the second Expansion 
Number, and tlie Expansion Numbers then become the Fixed Use Numbers, 
and stand as follows : — 

Origin Numbers * - - - 1 2 3 4 

Fixed Use Numbers - - - 12 24 3 9 

The four upper numbers here are those employed in drawing the divining 
straws. The sum of the four lower numbers is 49, which is denominated the 
Use Number in the text of the Yih King, being the number of the straws used 
in divination. These 49 divining straw^s being divided at random between the 
tw'o hands, one hand containing an even number, the other must contain odd. 
In the present instance the left hand is supposed to hold the odd number 33, 
though unknown by the enquirer. In drawing them out by 1 at a time, as it 
is known there must be a remainder of 1, the number 1 is suspended at first, as 
it is said in the text, 1 is suspended to represeiit the 3 powers. The straws are 
then drawn in so many successive operations by 2, 3 and 4 at a time, 
which give respectively the remainders 1, 3 and 1, and these are not put 
down in three parcels. Making the suspended 1, the first parcel, we have 
then the following numbers : — 

Use Numbers 12 24 4 9 

Parcels 1 1 3 1 

Multiply these parcels by the respective Use Numbers and the Full 
Numbers are obtained. 

Full Numbers - • • - - 12 24 12 9 

Adding together these 4 numbers gives 57, from which subtract the 
Extension Parent 12 as many times as it will admit, and there is a'remainder 
of 9, which make the dividend, and divide it by 3 the Extension Measure, 
when the quotient 3 is the junior male, and represents the single stroke 
symbol, 

- ' In this number by changing the odd number in the left hand 

different symbols might be obtained. 1, representing two whole 
strokes ,* 2, representing one broken stroke ; 3, one whole stroke ; 
and 4, one whole and one broken stroke. Such was the means 
employed in former times for diving into futurity; the various 
diagrams of Fo-he being thus obtained were supposed to set forth 
the destiny of enquirers. Some knowledge of the Yih King is 
necessary to enable one to understand these diagrams, which are 
evidently the relics of a very ancient system of divination. 

The 2nd problem is to find the epoch of conjunction of the 
terms of concurrent cycles of time. The question is given as 
follows: — 
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Let; the solar year be equal to 365J days, the moon’s revolution 29|f f 
days, and the Kea-tsze 60 days. Suppose in the year A.D. 1246, the 53rd day 
of the Kea-tsze or sexagenary cycle of days is the Ist of the 11th month ; the 
67th day of the Kea-tsze is the winter solstice or 1st day of the solar year ; 
and the 1st day of the Kea-tsze is the 9th day of the month. Beqnired the 
time between two conjunctions of the commencement of these three cycles; 
also the time that has already elapsed, and how much has yet to run. Ans, 
The time between two conjunctions, 18,240 years : 225,600 months ; 6,662,160 
days : number of years already past 9,163 : number of years unexpired, 9,077. 

The 3rd problem relates to the calculation of labour ; 4 com- 
panies of men varying in number being engaged in raising an 
embankment; each company has an equal portion of work allotted 
to it ; the amount of the work is not stated ; but the force of each 
company, and the quantity left unfinished by each company after 
the last full day’s work are given, from which it is required to find 
the gross amount of the labour performed. 

The 4th problem supposes 7 treasuries, each possessing an 
equal sum of money originally, but being continuously reduced 
by daily drafts dijffering in amount, on the respective funds; the 
original stock and the number of days which the exhausting process 
has gone on in each, are both unknown ; from the known daily 
drafts and the remainders it is required to find the original sums. 

The 5th problem gives 3 agriculturists, having each an equal 
quantity of grain to dispose of; which being sold at 3 different 
places according to different measures, the respective surplus quanti- 
ties over the full measures being given, it is required to find the 
whole amount. 

The 6th problem supposes 3 companies of troops proceeding 
to the capital, tfie daily rate of each, and the hours of the day 
at which they arrive being given, to find the original distance. 

The 7th problem refers to couriers of different speed, the daily 
rate of travelling being given, to find what would be the first 
place on the road, where both would halt for the night. 

The 8th problem is on erecting the basement for a building, 
with one of 4 different kinds of bricks, which the builder is at 
liberty to select at will ; the dimensions of the several bricks are 
given, with the surplus or deficiency in the gross dimensions, from 
which it is required to find the dimensions of the erection. 

The 9th problem is as follows : — 
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A report being raised that 3 rice bins each ccjntaining the same amonnt 
have been robbed, the original quantity is not known, but it is found that 
in the left hand one there is still 1 ho left ; in the middle one, there is 1 
ishiiig 4 ho left ; in the right hand one there is 1 ho remaining ; the thieves 
being caught, A confesses that he took a horse-ladle at night and filled it 
several times out of the left hand bin, putting the contents in a bag; B 
confesses having hastil}" taken a wooden shoe several times full, out of the 
middlo bin; C says he took a bowl and filled it successively out of the right 
hand bin. Examining the three vessels the horse-ladle is found to contain 1 
shlng 9 ho, the wooden shoe, 1 .shi?ig 7 ho, and the bowl, 1 aJiing 2 ho, "iVhat 
is the amount of rice lost, and how much did each take ? Ans. Lost, 9 ,Jiih 
5 toio 6 shmg 3 ho, Stolen by A, 3 A 1 tow 9 i^hitig 2 ho ; B, 3 iihih 1 tow 7 
Bhiiig 9 ho ; C, 3 iMh 1 tow 9 Bhing 2 ho. 

The second division of Tsiids work is on the calculation of 
astronomical terms, which are also worked out by the Ta-yen, The 
1st problem is how to calculate the ^ “ Time from the Winter 

Solstice to the end of the Kea4sze^^ for any given year. The 2nd is 
to calculate the ^ Jun^ ‘^Timetothe Winter Solstice, from any 
previous point in the 11th month,” for any year. The 3rd is on the 
computation of the various terms (23 in number) requisite for 
adjusting the inequalities of the annual, lunar and diurnal revolu- 
tions, reduced from a period of 7,848,138 years. The 4th is on 
calculating the inequalities of the apparent motions of the planets. 
The 5th is on the comparative length of the shadow on the sun-dial 
The remaining four questions of this division, on measuring the fall 
of rain, and the fall of snow, do not properly belong to the Ta-yen, 

At a time when astronomical instruments w^ere far from having 
attained the precision of the present day, and observations were at 
best but comparatively rude, it will be seen that the above calculus 
was one of considerable importance, as enabling the astronomers, by 
a kind of dead reckoning to fix the length of the year and the various 
astronomical periods. ’ 

This appears to be the formula, or something very like it, 
which was known to the Hindoos under the name of the Cuttam,, or 
as it is translated “Pulveriser,”* implying unlimited multiplication, 
which is not far from the meaning of the Ta-yen^ or “ Great Exten- 
sion.” The process with its results, as found in the mathematical 
works of India, has engaged much attention in Europe, and given 
rise to some singular conjectures as to the antiquity of the science. 

* See EJdinburgh Beview, November, 1817 » Art, Arithmetic and Algebra 
of the Hindoos. 
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days of Giiow King downwards, every age had furnished its quota 
of professors, each for the dime looked up to by their respective 
disciples as master of the science par excellence ; but the extent 
of the various improvements on which they severally established 
their fame, merely amounted to matters of detail, while all paid 
homage to the Kew-chang^ in endeavouring to throw new light on 
its time-honoured formulae, or as they would say, to restore it in 
some degree to its pristine lustre. 

The close of the thirteenth century, however, brings to our notice 
an innovation on the long-prevalent monotony. At this period we 
find a grand step made toward the theory of analysis, in the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Lih4ien-yuen-yi\ ‘‘ Setting up the Celestial 

Monad,” a new branch of arithmetic, which may with propriety be 
termed the Chinese algebra ; as indeed the identity has been clearly 
seen and stated by native authors several centuries later, when the 
European algebra was introduced by the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. It is somewhat remarkable that we find this branch of science 
introduced almost contemporaneously by three different authors, 
living far apart, under different monarchies, and apparently un- 
known to each other. In their works there is not the slightest 
reference to each other, and it is to be regretted that we have 
not some explicit detail of the circumstances which gave rise 
to their several productions. Each has treated the subject in 
a different manner, and seems to have concentrated his force on 
a part which is less dwelt on by the others. The first which 
appeared before the public was the work of Tsin Kew-chaou, 
alluded to above, in which the Monad as a symbol of an unknown 
quantity, is employed in the Ta-yen ; but the illustration of its ad- 
vantages there is so feeble, that were the name omitted, one might 
easily pass it by without observing a new germ in the calculus. 
The capabilities of the element, however, expand as he approaches 
the subject of Evolution, and we find him resolving equations of the 
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6th, 7th, 8th degrees and upwards, with the greatest freedom and 
simplicity imaginable. Pass-ing over that for the present, we shall 
find in the work of the next author Li-yay Jin-king, some element- 
ary details, better calculated to elucidate the theory. In the preface 
to the “ Mirror of the Mensuration of Circles,'’ he tells us tliat from 
his youth he bad given himself to the study of the § Tung- 

yuen-hew-yung ; but as modern native authors seem quite at a loss to 
know what that can be, the information is of little practical value. 

In the Tien-yiieri’-yih^ unity is employed as the representative of 
an unknown number ; this being combined with an extension of the 
theory of local value, in order to represent the successive powers of 
the Monad or unknown number. The Monad has the character jrQ 
Yuen written by the side of it, to distinguish its place in the column. 
Immediately below the Monad is the place for the natural number, 
which is marked by the character Tai, implying that it is the 
place of ^ Tai-kieh, or extreme limit. Immediately above 
the Monad is the square ; next above is the cube ; again above, the 
fourth power, and so on upwards ad infinitum. Thus the equation 
+ 15a32+66£c - 360 = 0 would be written — 

■ : J 1 Cube of Monad. 

fs 15 Square of Monad. 

TItC 66 Monad. 

HIT — 360 Natural Number. 

In the above it is seen that tlie cube, square, &c,, are all 
indicated by their relative position with respect to Tai^ the 
characters being used only to express the co-efficients. In practise 
thet/ character Yuen h omitted when Tai is used; or if Yue^i 
bemused Tai is omitted. It is not a little remarkable, that 
while it has been gravely asserted by most respectable authorities 
in Europe, that the Chinese are ignorant of the meaning of local 
value, vvm find here on the contrary, that they have pushed* the 
principle to a degree of refinement unpractised in the west. It 
may be noticed, too, that instead of the old form of writing the 
equation used in Europe, 66a; = 360, the method invented 

by Hariot, of placing all the significant terms on one side, is precisely 
that used by the Chinese some five centuries earlier ; and although 
in itself but a variation in algebraical language, yet it is said by 
De Morgan theTQt|i|d|^^ of ffiqst important brancb^f 
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of the science,* In Tsius original work, positive and negative 
numbers are distinguished by the former being in red ink, and 
the latter in black; and this custom seems to have been in use 
long before his time, for we find Lew Hwuy referring to it in 
the sixth century. It is said to represent the bamboo tally 
numerals used in ancient times, Li Yay was the first to introduce 
the diagonal stroke drawn through the right hand figure, as above, 
which has been used ever since. The principle of the Tien-yuen, 
as given by these writers, consists in expressing a compound 
numerical quantity called the ^ Ki~tso, containing the unknown 
numlier involved to any degree, which term shall be equal to a 
given natural number, called the ^ Tnng-soo, or ^ ^ Yew-soo. 
These two quantities being amalgamated, the resolution of the 
equation brings out the value of the Monad or' unknown number. 
Multiplication by the Monad is accomplished by moving all the 
terms up one stage in the column; if by the square of the Monad, 
they are moved up two stages; for the cube, three stages, and 
so on. If any of the places from Tai upwards happen to be left 
blank, they are supplied by cyphers. Of course division is the 
inverse operation to the above, every term in the column being 
moved down a stage, two stages, three stages, &c., according to the 
power of the divisor ; the place next below Tai is the square root of 
the Monad ; next is the cube root; biquadrate root, &c., all follow 
in succession.! After the amalgamation of the two equivalents above 
mentioned, the designations which the various places in the column 
had retained during the operation, are all effaced, and the order of 
the series inverted, the lowest term in the column being moved to 
the top and vice mi'sa ; the upper term then becomes the ^ Shih^ 
or sum of all the others ; if there is only one more term, it is called 
divisor ; if there are 2 more, tlie second is called Fang^ 
or Tsiing, and the lower Yu ; for any greater number of terras, 
the Yu always remains at the bottom, and the additional terms are 
placed between it and the Fang^ with the name of ^ Lien, according 
to their number beginning from Fang^ as 1st lien, 2nd lien, &c. 

* ‘‘On the study and difficulties of Mathematics,” by Professor De 
Morgan, p. 12. 

t For the sake of simplicity, 1 is assumed as the co-efficient of these 
several powers, but it is obvious the principle is the same, if any other 
numbers be used. 
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Having the various terms thus arranged, the unknown number 
is then released by a simple process called by Tsin Jf| ^5* ^ing- 
lung-kae-fang, “Harmoniously Alternating Evolution,” the knowledge 
of which in Europe, is of very recent date. One example taken from 
a great number in Tsin^s work, will best illustrate this. It is 
required to extract the root of — #+ 1534464ir2 — 526727677600, or 
to hnd the value of x. 

720 "S Shcmg. Value of a;, the Monad, 
« --526727577600 8hik 

— 14940217600 
14940217600 

0 ■ ^ Fang, 

731124800 
776249600 
747010880 

1534464 Jt H S hang -lien, 

1044464 
64464 
—1405536 

,, , V' ' , 

—1461936 

—700 
—1400 
—2100 
—2800 

I ' “-2^20 

' ' " - ■ - ' -us Tu, 

—1 

In the above example, the several terms are set down with the 
Chinese names Shih^ Fang, &c., against them, the units in each being 
2 places more to the left than in the term above it, because there is 
found to be 3 figures in the root. The first figure of the root being 
7, is set down at the top. The 7u — 1 is then multiplied by this 7, 
and the product added to the Eiadien 0, regard being had to the 
place in the column, which gives — 700^ the EicUien — 700 is then 
multiplied by 7, the product being added to the Shang4ien 1534464, 
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still preserving the same place in the column, gives 1044464 ; again 
this is multiplied by 7, and the product added to the Fang 0, gives 
731124800 ; this multiplied by 7 and the product combined with 
the Shili^ leaves — 14940217600, &c. The second figure in the root 
being found to be 2, the same process is repealed, moving all the 
terms to the right 1, 2, 3, &c. places. 

In this operation, the reader will at once detect the famous 
theorem of Mr. Horner, “ for solving Equations of all orders,” first 
published in 1819 j of which De Morgan says, that it is a method 
which must place its author among those valuable inventors, wdio 
find out simple adaptations which have been overlooked by their 
predecessors,” — from such a source, no mean commendation. It 
appears some have thought proper to dispute the right of Horner 
to. the invention, and it will perhaps be an unexpected occurrence 
to our European friends, to find a third competitor coming forward 
from the celestial empire, with a very fair chance of being able to 
establish his claim to priority. However this cannot detract in 
any degree from the merit of Horner, wdiose right is doubtless well 
grounded. In the above example, the numbers which are added to 
tlie several terms are not set down, but merely the successive results 
with a line between \ in the original, where a negative number is 
combined with a positive, or a positive with a negative, tiiese are 
both set down; but as the rationale of the process will be quite 
clear to any one who is familiar with Horner^s Method, the extra 
numbers are omitted here, to avoid prolixity. The original is ac- 
companied with very minute letterpress description of every step 
in the process. 

We give for the sake of comparison, the same sum worked out 
according to Horner^s directions. 

—1 0 1534464 0 526727577600(720 

_.700 —490000 731124800 511787360010 

_700 45124800 

1044464 14940217600; 

■—1400 — 9SOOOO 776249600; 14940217600 

_900 29238720 

64464 

—2100 —1470000 7470i08£0 

—700 

1405536 ; 

—2800; —56400 

—20 

1461936 

^ , —2820 
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Although Tsin is the first author in which we find this rule 
fully developed with regard to compound equations, yet it should 
he observed that Yang Hwuy, a contemporary writer, in his analysis 
of the Kew-cliang, gives precisely similar rules, though unac- 
companied with examples, for the extraction of the square and 
cube roots, called if H if Tsang-cUng^fang, “Accumulating 
Involution ; ” these are quoted from one ^ Kia Hien. 

At the beginning of the work of Clioo Shi-ki, the 

third author above alluded to, the following table of the “ Ratio of 
the Liens in the involution of numbers, up to the 8th power/’ 
is given; not as anything new, however, for it is denominated 
the ancient method but at what time it was first discovered, we 
have no sufficient date to determine : — 

1 Original sum. 

11 Factors. 

1 2 1 Square. 

13 3 1 Cube. 

1 4 6 4 1 Biquadrate. 

1 5 10 10 5 1 5th Power. 

1 6 15 20 15 6 1 6th Power. 

1 7 21 35 35 21 7 1 7th Power. 

1 8 28 56 70 56 28 8 1 8th Power. 

A slight examination will enable any one to understand the 
mechanical structure of this table, which it is clear might be carried 
to an unlimited extent. Having already attained such a dexterity 
in dealing with the higher powers, the transition from this to 
Horner’s Method was an easy and almost natural consequence. 

: Choo Bhi-ki published his 0 % ^ ^ Bze-yuen-yuh-hien, 

“Precious Mirror of the Pour Origins,” about the year 1303; in 
which he makes a decided step in advance of his contemporaries, 
by using the Monad for known as well as unknown quantities. 
Pour several Monads are used, which are styled respectively, 
Heaven, Partb, Man and Thing. The three first are generally 
(not necessarily) employed to designate known quantities, and the 
last, % Wu\ “ Thing for the unknown quantity, . Here again we 

^ * “The Persians and Arabs employed the word answering to ‘ thing’ in. 
their language for the unknown quantity, and the Italians adopted the word 
' cosa ' for the same purpose : hence algebra came to be called the Negola de 
la Cosa^in Italy, and the O 0 Bsih$ in Pugland.” Penny Cyclopaedia, voL 
1, p. 325. The coincidence here is euriotts. 
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must yield precedence to the Chinese, for until the time of Yieta^ 
who lived in the 16th century, arbitrary representations of n umbers 
■were never used in Europe for anything but quantities sought. 
The Tien-yuen, or Heaven, is written below Tai, the powers in- 
creasing as they descend ; Earth is written on the left side of 
Tai^ the powers increasing as they recede from Tai in a lateral 
direction ; Man is written on the right side, the powers increasing 
towards the right ; and Thing is written above, the powers increas- 
ing as they ascend. 

Thus the four simple Monads or a + S + c + a; are written in the 
f ollowing form : — 

1 

1 * 1 

" 1 - 

The square of the above, or + 2ah + 2ac + 2ax + 6^ q- 25o 4* 2hx 
4* c2 4-26*ir4-a;®, is as follows : — 

■...1 

■ 2 0 ■■ ' 2 

2 

1 0 0 1 
2 

2 0 2 
1 

A very little practice is sufficient to render any one perfectly 
familiar with the several terms of this algorithm. The left being 
the side for the Earth Monad or b, the 1 removed 2 stages from 
Tai is 6*2 ; in the next column, the upper 2 standing opposite the 
place for the Thing Monad, signifies twice the product of Earth and 
Thing, or 2bx ; the lower 2 standing opposite the place for the 
Heaven Monad, signifies twice the product of Heaven and Earthy 
or 2ab ; the 2 standing diagonally against Tai, indicates twice 
the product of Earth and Man, the 2 Monads in the same horizontal 
line, or 26c ; the other diagonal 2 above Tai is twice the product 
of Heaven and Thing, or 2ax, &:c. The operations connected with 
this formula are as simple as in the Tien-yueoiy except it be with 
regard to multiplication, and even in that, the apparent intricacy 
is more imaginary than real, the several columns being taken 
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separately and the products added together afterwards. The process 
of aioalgamation and reduction is carried on till all the columns 
are gradually reduced to one, when the root is extracted the same 
as before. 

ISTotwithstanding the advantage presented by the Tie.n-yiien^ 
it does not seem to have been cultivated to any great extent by 
subsequent authors during the Yuen and Ming dynasties. We 
find it employed by Ko Show-king in the construction of his new 
system of astronomy, the Show-she-li\ which was used 

throughout the Yuen dynasty. In the middle of the IBth- century 
M M ^ Shun-che revised Li Yay's “Mirror of the Mensura- 
tion of Circles,” and added an elucidation in detail of the various 
problems; but this afterwards fell into the hands of 1| ^ 
Koo Ying-tsiang, a self-taught mathematician, who being ignorant 
of the principles of the cast aside Tang Shun-chrs 

addenda, and published the original text with a series of rules, 
in which the true meaning of Li’s work is very much lost sight of. 
Ko Show-king’s work on “Arcs and Yersed-sines ” was also re- 
published by this author, the principles of Tien^yuen being alike 
misunderstood and disregarded. After this time we do not hear 
of any one during the Ming dynasty giving attention to the subject ; 
and the knowledge of it is said to have been preserved by a “ mere 
thread” to subsequent times. 

In the reign of Kang-hi, towai’ds the end of the 17 Ilk century, 
a treatise on algebra, f§ Tsie-kun-fang^ as it was then 

known in Europe, was composed and laid before the emperor by 
some of the foreigners engaged in the Astronomical Board. Tlie 
name of the author has not been preserved in connection with 
his work, but it is clear he could have had no knowledge of the 
Tim>-yuen. We find this document made use of in the LeuUih- 
yuen-yuen, which wms prepared by imperial authority during tlie 
same reign, but as it is there presented, it does not show any 
advantages superior to the Tien-yuen^ and had the imperial 
counsellors been familiar wuth the latter, it is probable it would not 
have been omitted in the work, A strange mistake has arisen in- 
connection with this branch of the science, probably arising from 
some faulty wording in the original memorial; for the books 
that take notice of it, say that “ in Europe it is known by the 
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name of M ® ^ A-urh^e-pa4a^ * Algebra/ which word 

being translated means, ^ Kule derived from the East/ ” and eking 
oub this misuonception in true Chinese style, they say, ‘Hlie people 
of the West thus acknowledge that it is of Chinese origin.” That 
the compilers of the algebra in the work just mentioned were 
ignorant of the Tieii-yimi, thei*e is strong reason to believe, from 
the fact that the techiiical terms employed are all different. Thus 
instead of Tien-yite^i’-yihj the}" say’' — Yih-kun ; mstea,d of 

Chintj and Foil', they say ^ and ^ Shaoii ; for Tung-soo^ they 
Teng-soo, &c. In extracting the roots of equations, the 
former has clearly the superiority. 

hTo arbitrary symbols are used in the Tsiey-ku7i-fang^ but 
the designation of the several powers are set down against the 
i*espective co-efficients ; this, however, is not absolutely necessary, 
for the terms may be indicated by position the same as in Tien-> 
yuen; they are svritten horizontally instead of being in a per- 
pendicular column. 

Ill tlic beginning of the 17th century the study of the 2''u7i- 
yueii was revi\'ed by Mei Wuh-ngan in a work called the ^ pfjiC 
jS ^ Chihshwuy-i-cMn^ “Pearls dropped in the P^ed River, 
in which he institutes a comparison between that and the TsUy- 
hun-fang which had been introduced by the Europeans. Since 
that time the subject has engaged much of the attention of 
students, among whom the most famous who have written, may 
be mentioned ^ Li Juy and Chang Tun-jin, both of Soochow, at 
the end of last century ; the former of whom in \his jg ^ I-shoo^ 
“Posthumous Works,” has left some valuable details on the science. 
Among other subjects, he treats largely on the immber and ratio 
of roots real and imaginary to any equation, and the method 
of finding the same ; the latter has published a number of the 
most important ancient works on arithmetic, illustrating the 
various foraiuhe at great length, by means of the Tien~y%ien. A 
later writer, 5^ Cliang Tso-nan, in a mathematical com- 
pendium styled ^ ^ llj ^ Tmy-vMi-shmi-fang-swan^heo^ 

* This singular title bears allusion to a tradition respecting the ancient 
sage Hwang~bi, who, it is said, while out on a pleasure excursion on the Red 
River, in the neighbourhood of the Kwan-hin mountains, accidentally dropped 
some valuable pearls in the water, where they lay for a long time, but were 
ultimately regained. 
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Mathematics of the Lagerstrseaiia Hill Institution,” annexed to the 
division on Plane and Solid Mensuration, gives a supplementary 
section, on the art of using the Tien-yuen, but there is little 
original matter in his work. In the same work, the 4th volume 
on the Mensuration of Solids treats of the Tsiey-kun-fang ; tliis 
last form, however, seems to have received but little favour from 
native mathematicians. 

An edition of the ‘‘ Precious Mirror of the Four Origins ” has 
been recently published at Yang-chow with minute illustrations of 
the whole text, and three volumes of rules, by ^ ^ ^ Lo Ming, 
hiang, in which he enters into an elaborate and interesting detail of 
the fundamental principles of the science. This author has likewise 
published a number of smaller works, showing the application of 
Tien^yuen to the trigonometrical canon, astronomy, &c. These last 
and many other works of a kindred character have been published 
at the expense of Yuen Yuen, who is well known to for-eigners 
by bis formerly having been Governor of Canton, and to natives by 
his munificent patronage of the arts and sciences. 

The exact sciences had evidently been in a declining state 
from the commencement of the Ming dynasty, down to the time 
of the arrival of the Bomisb missionaries. The consequences 
of this neglect were beginning to be felt in the confusion that 
was taking place in the calculations of the Astronomical Board. 
Mathew Eicci, the first who arrived at Peking, soon turned his 
attention to this subject, and translated a treatise on European 
arithmetic as a preliminary step, which was afterward revised 
and published by ^ ^ Li Ohi-tsaou, a Christian mandarin, 

under the name of Tuny-wan^-swan^chi, “Guide 

to Arithmetic in the Common Character;” this comprehended 
the common rules as they then stood in Europe, beginning with 
dotation and reaching to the Rule of Three, Schaal and his 
coadjutors, by their labours did much to introduce the knowledge 
of European mathematics, and publisiied some works of great 
importance on the subject. The compilation of the Leuh-lik-ytmi- 
yum in the reign and under the special supervision of Xang-lii 
Was an undertaking worthy of the monarch who conceived the plan. 

^ This title has reference to the tfi 0 Ghung-ymgt Chap, 28, Sect. 3. 
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In it various desultory efforts of preceding writers were wrought 
into a harmonious whole, while their works were thus placed on 
such a standing as would ensure their most extensive usefulness. 
As the publication of this work may be the science, it will not 
be amiss to give an outline of the contents of the 3rd division 
of it,* called the ^ Soo-li~tsing~wan^ “ Repository of the 

Subtleties of the Principle of l!lumbers,” which treats entirely of 
the abstract sciences, and which is at the present day tlie authoriz- 
ed guide for the calculations used in the Astronomical Board. 
It is divided into 2 Parts; the first comprehending 5 volumes 
treating on the theory of quantity. The 1st volume commences 
with an enquiry into the origin of the principle of numbers, in 
which, true to the Chinese philosophy, it conducts us quietly up to 
the time when the ancient sage Fo*hi saw the dragon horse emerge 
from the Yellow River with the scheme of decimal notation por- 
trayed on his back. This chart is then given and also another 
held equally sacred, which the great Yu is said to have observed 
on the back of a tortoise which rose out of the river Lo, containing 
and looked upon as an era in the history of the elements of multi- 
plication and division. The first section of the Ckow-pe, with a 
commentary, completes the volume. The next 3 volumes contain a 
treatise on geometry in 12 books, on a much more diffuse plan . 
than that of Euclid, and consequently deficient in the demonstra- 
tions of that author ; it embraces planes and solids of every form, 
and the last book, being on Proportion, gives various mechanical 
devices for the construction of figures, including the use of the 
wooden square, the parallel rule, the diagonal scale, the protractor, 
and the sector, with methods for reducing plans, maps and drawings. 
The last volume contains what may be called palpable arithmetic, 
entering scientifically on the theory of calculation, which it 
illustrates by means of counters, and also by geometrical figures. 
The 2nd Part treats on the practical application of the various 
branches of arithmetic, in 40 volumes, and is divided into 5 
sections. The first or Introductory section in 2 volumes, includes 
Tables of Weights and Measures, Notation, Addition, Subtraction, 


* A detailed account of the 1st division has recently appeared in the 
Nortk-OUna Herald, in an article on “ The Introduction of European Astro- 
nomy at Peking ” 
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Multiplication, Division and Fractions. The second section in 8 
volumes on Lines, embraces Proportion, Alligation, Pi'ogression, 
Fellowship, Surplus and Deficiency, Position and Equations. The 
third section in 12 volumes on Surfaces, contains Square Boot, 
Trigonometry, ancient and modern, the use of the 8 lines of the 
Trigonometrical Canon, Method for finding the several dimensions 
of the triangle from each other, Geometrical Mensuration, Measure- 
ment of figures of various forms rectilinear and curvilinear, Batio 
of various figures contained in the circle, and in which the circle 
is contained ; and Relative ratios of regular plojgons. The fourth 
section in 8 volumes on Solids, treats on Cube Boot, Measurement 
of bodies of various forms rectilinear and curvilinear, Batio of 
various bodies contained in a sphere, and in which a sphere is 
contained, Relative ratios of regular polyhedrons, Relative weight of 
various substances, animal, vegetable and mineral, and Piling. The 
concluding section in 10 volumes treats on Algebra, Miscellaneous 
problems not embraced in the preceding rules, Logarithms, and 
2 volumes in explanation of the use of the Sector. Besides the 
above, there are 8 supplementary volumes of tables, 2 containing 
the sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, secants and cosecants, for 
every 10 seconds throughout 90 degrees. The 2 next give a table 
of the divisors of numbers from 1 up to 100,000 to facilitate the 
computation of logarithms. At the end of every 10th thousand, 
a list of the prime numbers is also given. The 2 next volumes 
contain a table of the logarithms of natural numbers from 1 to 
100,000 calculated to 10 places of figures. This is apparently a 
transcript of the table that was published in Holland by Adrian 
Vlacq-in 1628. At the end is a catalogue of the logarithms of 
the ratios of a great number of matiiematical terms, and the 
relative gravity of various substances. The last 2 volumes have 
a, table of the logarithms of sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants and cosecants for every 10 seconds . from zero up to 90 
degrees. The very familiar phraseology in which this book is 
written^ no doubt laid open the science to tlie capacity of many 
who had hitherto been deterred from the study, by reason of the 
peculiarly rigid and to some extent quaint character of the ancient 
books. While there is every possible guarantee for the purity 
of the- style and the absence of barbarisms, it embodies the substance 
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of all that was really useful in the previous writings of Europeans. 
The illustrations and explanations to every rule are profuse almost 
to a fault; the principle of every operation being laid down with 
great minuteness at the end of the problem. Perhaps the chief 
objection that this exposes it to, is that it swells out the work 
to such an extent as to place it beyond the reach of any but a 
very limited number. Since the publication of the above, a great 
number of works on the same subject have been constantly issuing 
from the press, all more or less characterized by conformity to 
this. 

About the year 1633, the theory of ISTapier’s Pods*^ was 
introduced in a %vork presented to the emperor by James Pho, 
an Italian missionary, then in the Astronomical Board. This 
theory has been reprinted in. several native works under the name 
“ Tally Calculation,” in distinction from ^ ^ 
Pihstvan, Pencil Calculation,” while the use of the abacus is 
tei-med ^ Choo-siotm, Pearl or ‘‘ Ball Calculation.” Some books 
also give ^ Chih-sivan, Foot or “ Sector Calculation,” and there 
is an ancient method called ^ ^ ^ Cliang-kui-swan, “ Finger 
Calculation,” 

Although it has been a predominant feeling with most native 
writers to trace everything of a scientific character to a remote 
native origin, yet they seem never to have questioned the right of 
John jSTapier to the invention of Logarithms; nor have they on 
that account undervalued the discovery ; and even at the present 
day we find some applying themselves with great zeal to the 
subject, ignorant of the advances that have been made in the 
West, since the days that it was first brought before the Chinese. 
There is one ^ ^ Li Shen-Ian, a relative of Li Juy above 
mentioned, now residing in Shanghai, who has recently published a 
small work called ^ Tuy-soo-tan^yuen, Discovery of the* 

Source of Logarithms,” in which he details an entirely new method 
for their computation, based upon geometrical formulse; which 
he says in his introduction is ‘Hen thousand times easier than 
the methods used by Europeans,” and that ''although they can 
just calculate the numbers, yet they are ignorant of the principle.” 

♦ First published in NapieFs ** Babdologi®, sen Kumerations per Vir- 
gulas ” in 1617. 
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Tliis small iadication of self-satisfaction may be very well over- 
looked, as quite pardonable in one who has had no better aid than 
that afforded by the Leuh4ih-yuen-yuen, and who has here given ns, 
as the result of four years’ thought, a theorem, which in the days 
of Briggs and ll^Tapier, would have been sufficient to raise him to 
distinction. 

A mandarin at Hangchow, named Tai Heu, has also 

been engaged for some time past on a new method of obtaining 
logarithms ; the blocks for which are now being cut, and it will be 
before the public in a very short time. It is well known that 
there are at present many of a similar turn of mind, in different 
parts of the empire ; and it is surely interesting to find these 
signs of intellectual activity, striving against the difficulties with 
which they have to contend, and standing out in bold relief from 
the mass of mental torpor, so characteristically congenial to the 
institutions of this truly conservative empire. It is true the Celes- 
tials are disposed to look with a feeling akin to contempt on the 
mushroom antiquity of our Western lore ; yet it is equally true that 
a spirit of inquiry still germinates among them, which If fostered 
by a greater freedom of intercourse, will doubtless tend much 
to smooth the asperities which now exist, and thus prove mutually 
advantageous. And may we not hope that the same spirit of 
inquiry which would lead them to seek after truth in science, would 
also, if rightly directed, teach and prepare them to investigate it in 
a much higher and more important sphere of knowledge ; — even 
to understand themselves, and the relation they sustain to that 
great Being, whose name they have preserved, — whose knowledge 
they have lost. 





CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


I. The CoLLoauiAii Laeguagi^, 

On the first access of Europeans to some knowledge of the language 
of China, the most exaggerated notions were formed of its eccentricity 
and of the difficulty of its acquirement. A more intimate acquaintance, 
however, tended to dispel the illusion, and to show that much of the 
singularity that appeared to attach to it was really due to the fact that 
the written medium preserved the key to that agglutination or word- 
building, the traces of which in other languages disappeared before those 
who used them began to put their thoughts on record. It is true the 
language has very marked peculiarities, as the following observations 
will show ; but these are merely a special phase of the universal develop- 
ment of human speech, arrested to some extent at an early stage by the 
use of a written character. The neglect of most writers on the language 
of China to distinguish clearly between the spoken and written forms, 
has resulted in the most confused notions entertained by those who are 
not familiar with the subject. That a close analogy exists between 
the oral and written media of communication cannot be denied ; and 
yet it is equally true that their respective peculiarities are too distinctly 
marked to admit of the identification of one with the othei\ It is 
difficult indeed to believe that people ever spoke in the curt and 
sententious style of the books, and we have no evidence to prove a 
closer approximation of the two forms in any preceding age than we 
find at the present day. Be that as it may, it is easily demonstrable 
that in the oral medium as we now find it we have to do with a poly- 
syllabic language. That a contrary view should ever have obtained, 
appears due to the confusion of ideas above referred to. 

It has been said, and not without a show of reason, that English 
is nearer a monosyllabic tongue than the Chinese. The iact that 
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Chinese happens to be wiitten in monosyllabic symbols does not really 
affect the question. English might be syllabically -written with similar 
phonograms; and were these to a certain extent at the same time 
ideographic, the analogy would be perfect. The following sentence is 
taken at random from Thoms's Chinese S'peaJcer : “ When a man goes 
forth to take a walk, his com-pan-ions may be pull-ing and baui-iiig 
at him.” Merely separating the syllables in this manner shows the 
whole theory of Chinese monosyllahism. ISTow look at the Chinese 
equiYalent of this sentence : Jin ehith-lai Uow-taou, j^dng-yew-mun Id- 
Id-chay-chciy. Here the groups connected by hyphens are as insepar- 
able in sense as are those in the English version ; and to dissever one 
of the syllables of ptmg-yeiv-mun, for instance, would do as much 
violence to the sense as a similar operation on the corresponding 
English term com-pan-ions. In the various dialects there are many 
polysyllabic words for which there are absolutely no characters. The 
number of syllables in the language is, as might be expected, variously 
estimated by different authorities. Morrison, basing his system on 
that of the native dictionary Woo ehay yim fod, gives 411 simple 
vocables ; but taking into consideration the varieties produced by the 
aspirates, they amount to 633 ; and by the further distinctions of the 
tones, the number is swelled to nearly 1,600. Premare, in his Notitia 
Linguce Sinicoe, gives a list of 1,331 as the complete catalogue. 
Giitzlaff estimates the whole number at 1,781. Mr. Wade, who has 
given uncommon attention to the subject for more than ten years, 
makes the whole number of simple and asi^irated vocables in the 
Peking dialect 420, while by the application of tones the number is 
increased to 1,454. Probably the number of syllables in the ISTanking 
and western Mandarin dialects may he somewhat in excess of this. 
The Fun yim^ a native dictionary of the Canton dialect, gives the 
number of syllables when affected by the tones and aspirates as 
1,582. Drs. Maclay and Baldwin, in their Foochow dictionaiy, which 
is based on the native work TJelh lin ya yin ho ting^ a dictionary of 
the Foochow dialect, gives a list of 495 syllables that may be formed 
without aspirates or tones ; but that is considerably more than the 
number in actual use. Even admitting that a perfectly accurate 
estimate could be made, it would doubtless be found that the numbers 
vary considerably for different parts of the Empire. 

Mr. Edkins, who has gi-^en more attention to the sounds of the 
Chinese language than almost any one else, tells us that there has been 
a considerable secular transformation going on in the pronunciation 
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from ancient to modern times ; many relics of the older language being 
still preserved in the local dialects. The Mandarin or general dialect 
of China, which is that of the official class everywhere, is also the 
common language, with slight modifications, of several of the northern 
and western provinces,. This is marked by the almost entire absence 
of consonantal terminations, and r/i being the only ones admitted. 
The provincial dialects of the south, however, have largely preserved 
the finals k, m, jp, and and in one or other of them nearly all the 
letters of our alphabet may be found, either as initials or finals. It 
would be almost impossible to give even an approximation to the 
number of words in any of tlie dialects, made up with these syllables. 
In Stent’s vocabulary of the Peking dialect, the most recent work of 
that class, the author says : “ It does not contain all the combinations 
of characters, but a selection only of useful ones (amounting to upward 
of 20,000) sufficient for the use of beginners/’ It should he remarked, 
howevei^ that while a large proportion of these are polysyllabic words, 
there are a great number of them also formed by combining two or 
more words. 

No attempt having been made, even by foreign students, to reduce 
colloquial Chinese to an alphabetic system, the neai'est approach has 
been to lay down two series of letters to represent the initials and 
finals, by which every syllable may he spelt. The following two lists, 
with one slight modification, are those adopted by Medhurst in his 
Chinese dictionary, and are used throughout this article : 20 initials — 
chi <^h% /, g, h, k\ /, p, jp’, eh, t, t\ is, ts, y ; 55 finals — a, d, 
ae, an, an, ang, dng, aou, ay, e, ea, me, 'eang, eaou, eay, ee, een, ei, eXh, 
en, ed, eu, me, emn, euh, eun, eung, ew, th, in, ing, o, 6, oo, ow, ue, 
Hen, ah, un, ung, wih, uy, wa, wd, wae, wan, wan, wang, wdng, wet, 
wo, wo, wth, wuy, ze^ One of the most important elements in Chinese 
orthoepy, and one upon which it is admitted to be most difficult to 
make one’s self understood by a stranger, is the tones. These are 
certain modulations of the voice, which, -applied to a vocable, determine 
respectively the different meanings of the word so spoken. The tones 
of the language have a history which shows a gradual change from 
ancient times to the present. According to Edkins, there was a time 
when the Chinese did not differ from other languages in the matter of 
tones. In the time of the Chow dynasty (twelfth to third century 
B.C.) there were hut three, the even, long, and short, or first, second, 
and fourth of the present series. During the Han period (206 B.C. 
to A.D. 237) another tone began to make its appearance, the receding, 
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or third of the category. At some period not earlier than the tenth 
century, the first was divided into un upper and lower, thus forming 
a fifth tone ; and so was completed the system we find in use now 
in the midland and western Mandarin-speaking regions. The first or 
even tone is the musical monotone, neither admitting of inflection in 
the tone nor variation in the volume of voice. The second or long 
tone is that rising inflection which is heard in our own language, in every 
question that indicates some degree of surprise, and in the common 
expressions ah / indeed ! The third or receding tone is a monotone 
like the even, with this difference, that it is an inverted swell, and dies 
away upon the ear like the tones of receding music. The fourth or 
short tone may be regarded as an abrupt monotone, like the a in the 
English word rat^ omitting the final consonant. In Canton all the 
four tones are divided into upper and lower, forming eight in all. 
In the Shanghai dialect there are also eight. In Foochow there are 
theoretically eight tones,' hut practically only seven. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Amoy there are seven; and in the Hakka dialect in 
Canton province there are only six. The most recent change among 
the tones is the abandonment of the short in the Peking dialect, 
where the words of that class are distributed among the other three 
classes, leaving only four tones now in that region. Giitzlaff thus divides 
the syllables of the language among the four tones : first tone, 533 ; 
second, 501 ; third, 519 ; fourth, 221. Besides the aspirates and tones, 
accent is also to be taken into account, as modifying the utterance of 
a word; particular members of a sentence, according to the dialect, 
being subject to this modification. 

Chinese possesses a grammar, in which all the parts of speech 
are nearly as well defined as in that of any other language ; but 
depending as it does so much on the value of position among the 
. members of a sentence, it is less flexible than that of inflected tongues. 
Polysyllabic nouns are formed in various ways, among which are the 
following: 1. The combination of a root noun with a final particle, 
as yin-tsz^^ silver, where yin is the root and tsze the particle ; jth t'ow, 
sun, where is the root and t'ow the particle. 2, Combination of a 
root noun with a personal sufiix, as chad jin, master, composed of chod, 
master, andym, man ; ndng-foo, agriculturist, from ming, farmer, and 
foo, person ; t^o6-ho6, butcher, from t'oo, butcher, and 7io6, resident ; 
muh-tsedng, carpenter, from muh, wood, and tsedng, mechanic ; shwUy- 
sMw, water-carrier, from shwUy, water, and show, hand. 3. Combina- 
tion of a specific noun with a generic, as pih-sho6, the cypress, from 
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fill, cypress, and slioo^ tree ; the carp, from le, carp, and 

fish ; td-le-f<1u\ marble, from t&U, the name of a place, and slvih, 
stone. 4, Combination of a number with a root noun, giving a 
special meaning, as sze-]padu, writing materials, from sze, four, and 
2 yadUj precious objects (i.c. ink, pallet, pencil, and paper) ; inh-simj, 
the people, from^:)^A, a hundred, and smy, surnames. 5. Combination 
of two substantives of allied meaning, as fung-suh, custom ; e-sze^ 
meaning. 6. Combination of two antithetic roots, as tung-se.^ thing, 
from tung^ east, and se^ west; td-seadu^ size, from td^ great, and 
seadu^ little. 7. Combination of two roots in construction, as 
swdn-fd, arithmetic, from swdn^ calculation, and fd, laws of ; shoo- 
fiing, library, from shoo^ books, and fdng, room. 8. Combination of 
an adjective and a substantive, as ladu-shod, rat, from laou, old, and 
shod, the genus mus ; ledng-sin, the conscience, from I'Jdng, good, and 
sin, heart. 9. Combinations of three, four, and more syllables are 
not uncommon, as mae-mae-gin, a trader,’ from mae, buying, 9nae, 
selling, and jtn, man ; wae-kwd-jin, foreigner, from wae, foreign, 
Java, country, and jin, man. Adjectives are chiefly distinguished by 
the addition of the syllable telh to a qualifying root, as liadu-teilh, 
good ; ^ih-tezh, white. Sometimes they are formed by the combina- 
tion of two roots of allied meaning, as lan-to, lazy, from Ian, idle, and 
to, indolent. Ordinal numbers are formed by prefixing te to the 
cardinal, as san, three, te-san, third. The personal pronouns are wo, I ; 
nd, thou; fa, he or she. The plural is formed by the addition of 
the syllable mdn, as wo-mdn, we. Verbs are formed by the com- 
bination of two or more syllables: L By a root and an auxiliary, as 
nd-laS, to bring, from nd, to take, and lae, come ; ke-tzh, to remember, 
from M, to remember, and tih, obtain. 2. By two verb roots, as 
M-hv)an, to rejoice, from M, to be pleased, and hwan, to be delighted. 
3. By a verb and a noun root, as shwd-hwd, to talk, from shwd, to say, 
and Imd, words. Adverbs are formed in various ways, by the combina- 
tion of two or more syllables^, as le-niehfi, inside, L e. inner face ; wae- 
t’ow, outside, e. outside head ; cli a-jguli-to, nearly, f, e, differ not much ; 
tsdng-tseen, formerly, i, c. from before ; mdn-mdn-teth, slowly ; ch'dng- 
cKdng-teih, constantly ; ^%ng-i)lng-gan-gan, comfortably ; yiJi-tse, 
altogether, L e, one arrangement ; yili-ting, certainly, e, one fixed. 
Prepositions are sometimes monosyllabic, sometimes dissyllabic, as 
(dng, with ; cliod-hadu, besides. Postpositions are of very frequent 
occurrence, as slidng, above; Md, below; before. Most of the 
conjunctions of other languages are found in Chinese. They aie 
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either disjunctive, as hwd-shej or; or adversative, as however; 

or causative, as ke-jm, since ; or conditional, as jd-sM, if. Inter- 
jections are very numerous in Chinese. To express aversion, they say 
jpct-leadu-ipd-leadu ] for sovrow, k’d-seih-Ieadu; for commiseration, led- 
lem ; for surprise, ae-yd^ &c. In composition the adjective precedes 
the substantive, and the genitive precedes the nominative. The 
antecedent precedes the consequent ; the verb is preceded by tlie 
subject and followed by the complement. The gender of persons 
is generally expressed by ndn, male, and neh^ female, followed by the 
syllable jhi, person. For the lower animals tsze is used for the 
female and Jieung for the male. Sometimes also hung is used for the 
male and mod for the female. For persons, grammatical number is 
generally expressed by the plural affix, miin^ but it is frequently 
indicated by some expression in the phrase. Such terms as chdng, 
a multitude, too^ all, heae, altogether, tseuPn, the whole, and to, many, 
indicate the plural numhei', rendering any affix to the noun un- 
necessary. The genitive case is generally expressed, by the affix 
tdh] for the dative, keih is prefixed; the instrumental takes the 
prefix pe ; for the ablative, tsdng is prefixed ; for the vocative., o is 
affixed; for the locative, tsae is prefixed. There are many other 
syllables used with tlie same powers. The moods and tenses of verbs 
are generally understood by the context. Sometimes for the present 
indicative jod-Mn, now, may be introduced between the pronoun and 
the verb. An indication of former time, as nd-sM, at that time, will 
express the imperfect. The perfect may be expressed by the postfix 
ho, ovleadu, or v)dn-leadu\ the negative is formed by placing muh-ytm 
before the verb. The pluperfect is formed by putting diking before 
the verb and kd after it. A future is made by placing tseaug-lae 
before the verb ; yaou is also used. The second person of the im- 
pemtive mood is made by affixing pd to the verb ; the third person 
may be made by placing yaou-ting between the pronoun and verb. 
The optative is formed by proposing pa-puh-tth or han-ptih-tih. A 
negative imperative is made by placing pee before the verb.^ A salient 
feature in the language is the use of a class of words that are inter- 
posed between a number and the substantive with which it is con- 
nected, in the same manner as we use the word head in speaking of 
so many head of cattle ; but whereas this phraseology is rare and 
exceptional in English, it is on the contrary of almost universal occur- 
rence in Chinese. It is difficult to render such terms literally into 
English : but, to take an example for the sake of illustration, a 
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Chinese, instead of saying yih-taoUi a knife, or one , knife, would say 
yih-fd-taou^ one handle knife, being used for most instruments 
held by a handle. Again, sarirt'eaou shay^ three serpents, feaou being 
generally applied to objects where length is the characteristic. Chang 
is applied to objects of the sheet kind, as paper, mats, &c. ; keen is 
applied to houses, Vedng to carriages, vjel to persons, and ho^ which is 
of most general application, is used with human beings and inanimate 
objects indefinitely. There are twenty or thirty such words in 
extensive use, and a much larger number of restricted application. 
By European writers they have been variously named, classifiers, 
numerals, distinctive numeral particles, numeratives, auxiliary sub- 
stantives, &c. 

IL The Book Laistguapje. 


A knowledge of colloquial Chinese is doubtless an important 
step toward undei'standing the written language, as theoretically and 
in the great leading features they are identical. Yet it is found that, 
even to a person well versed in one or more of the dialects, it is still 
necessary to make a special study before he can see his way through 
tlie native literature. Not only must he gain a familiarity with a 
considerable number of the characters, but the grammatical details 
have so much that is peculiar, that the application required is little 
if any less than what has been already spent in acquiring the spoken 
dialect. The more remarkable characteristics ai'C conciseness of 
diction, the substitution of monosyllables for polysyllables, the em- 
ployment of special particles, the absence of classifiers, and the more 
or less extensive use of stereotyped phraseology, consecrated by the 
usage of antiquity, and in many cases covering some recondite allusion, 
the resulting idea being such as nothing hut the traditional explana- 
tion could unfold. The Shwo-wdn dictionary, which was completed 
early in the second century of our era, contains 9,353 different char- 
acters and 1,163 variants. This number has gone on increasing from 
age to age since that time, so that a recent edition of that work gives 
the number of characters in the language as 52,325; and even that 
number might be considerably increased were all the technical char- 
acters and variants included. Buddhism alone, we are told, has 
added 26,430, but most of these are confined to the works of that 
religion. The imperial dictionary of Kang-he, the most recent work 
of the class, gives 43,496 ; hut when the obsolete forms and those to 


which no sound or meaning is attached are subtracted, the number 
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remaining and in actual use is reduced to 32,873. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the profoundest scholar is master of anything 
like, this number; 10,000 or 12,000 would probably suffice to make 
an accomplished graduate. . An official historiographer under the Han 
dynasty was required to know 9,000 characters. In the Canonical 
Four Books there are altogether about 2,400, and with the five 
classics inclusive the number only amounts to about 4,600. AVith 
a ready command of 2,000 or 3,000 a person may assume a very 
respectable status in the literary scale. Giitzlaff gives a computation 
of 24,235 as the number now in use. 

Had we no historical data to guide us, an inspection of the 
structure of this vast mass of characters would naturally lead to the 
conclusion that they were not the result of a simultaneous effort ; and 
it becomes a question of some interest to know by what incipient 
stages the system I^egan to shape itself, and on what principle the 
gradual accretions have been going on from age to age. In reply to 
such questionings many of the natives have occupied themselves in 
the most profound researches regarding the characters ; and according 
to the generally received theory, the whole system may be classed in 
six categories, i. e, the liih shoo, or six classes of charactei's. The first 
of these is called I'mng-hing, or hieroglyphs. These were termed 
loan, or figures, being the simplest forms, and were intended to repre- 
sent visible objects, as jih, the sun ; <Q> muh, eye ; Q mouth. 
The earliest efforts of this kind are probably all lost siglit of for many 
ages past; but the most ancient examples that have come down to us, 
in' the grotesque figures on the bronzes of the Shang and Chow 
dynasties, give some faint resemblance to the objects they are intended 
to repiesent. The second class is termed cJie-sze, or indicatives, and 
these show the first tendency toward the expression of abstract ideas, 
pointing to some property or condition ; as shdng, above ; T hed, 
"below ; ^ san, three. In the third class, Jiwdy-e, or composites, the 
first attempt appears to represent figurative ideas, by the combination 
of two or more hieroglyphs ; as ^ ming, bright, formed by the com- 
bination of sun and moon. These were termed tsze, or derivatives, 
in contradistinction to the simpler wan, or figures. In the fouith 
class, called heae-sMng, or phonetics, we have a still further develop- 
ment of the grajffiic art, and the first approach toward an alphabetic 
symbolism. In this division one part of the character is hieroglyphic 
or ideographic, and the other merely represents the final sound, as in 
k'Jang and ho, both signifying river. The same hieioglyph, 
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^ shwuT/, or water, is tlie generic idea' in botli, and gives no clue to 
the sound ; while in the first the accessory kun^^ work, and in the 
second Icd^ can, are simply phonetic elements, and add nothing to 
the meaning. The very inadequate resources of the three pi'evioiis 
classes to suj)ply the necessities of a moderately developed literature, 
may he seen in the fact that this class is reputed to contain no fewer 
than 21,800. These four classes indeed include the whole of the 
written characters, and the two remaining divisions are merely special 
applications of already existing forms. The fifth class, called chum- 
choo^ or deflectives, includes characters which have come to be used 
for others of the same sound, as used for yue^ pleased. The 
sixth class, called heh-tsedy, or substitutes, contains those characters 
which, besides the primary and obvious meaning, have acquired a 
secondary and metaphorical sense, as cliang, long and a superior ; 

king^ warp of a texture and classic. These classes, the tradition 
of which dates back to a considerable antiquity, are not always 
arranged in this order, which is adopted, with the explanations, from 
Twan Yuh-tsad, one of the most erudite scholars of the present dynasty. 
Some authors, however, only make the first three classes to affect the 
forms of the characters, and the other three the sounds. Others again 
consider all the six classes as referring to the forms. 

Apart from the elementary composition of the characters, there 
has been a great diversity in the modes of writing the same, from 
ancient to modern times. Some native authors enumerate as many as 
thirty-six different styles of writing ; and the Yu-che-sMng hingfo6, an 
ode by the emperor Keen-lung, in pi*aise of his ancestral city Mookden, 
is printed in thirty-two different forms of Chinese seal characters, and 
as many of the Mantchoo ; but the greater pai-t of these are fanciful or 
imaginary. Some seven or eight will include nearly all the styles 
that have been in general use. The invention of the earliest known, 
termed kod-wdn^ or ancient figures, is attributed to a sage named 
Tsang-hee ; and under this term are included the semi-pictorial forms 
found on the ancient bells and vases. In the eighth or ninth 
century B. C, this was replaced by a different style, invented by one 
Chow-she, termed the td-ehuen^ or greater ^eal character; and this 
in its turn gave way to the seadu-chue% or lesser seal character, 
accredited to Le-sze, the minister of the famous Che-hwang of the Tsin 
dynasty (227 B. C.). In these two latter styles much of the pictorial 
had disappeared. The Shwo-wdn is a dictionary of the lesser seal 
character. With the simead of literature, however, and the gradual 
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adoption of silk for writing on in place of bamboo tablets, the seal 
characters with their carved lines were found to be too cumbersome. 
About the end of the same dynasty (206 B. C.) the le-shoo or official 
character was invented by Ching Mo. As the name implies, this was 
probably used in governmental documents; it is still sometimes employed 
for prefaces to books. The Mng-shoo or running-hand is an elegant 
form of manuscript, especially suited to the hair pencil, which was 
already in general use at the time of its introduction during the Eastern 
Han dynasty (A. D. 56-220). The invention is ascribed to Lew Tih- 
shing. The ts^adu-shoo or cursive character is an extremely abbre- 
viated hand, much used in rough draughts and daily transactions. It 
was introduced about the same date as the preceding, by a scholar 
named Chang Pih-ylng. The Feae-shoo or typographic character is 
the square form generally used in books and printed documents, which 
was introduced about the eleventh century. The three latter kinds are 
in general use at the present day. Great pains are taken by the Chinese 
to secure the correct and graceful form of their characters, and the most 
minute rules are laid down for their formation, both as to the order of 
sequence and proportions, which are carefully enforced by the teachers. 
All the characters in the language are reckoned to be made up of the 
eight elementary parts contained in the character yung, signifying 
eternal, i. e, a dot, horizontal line, perpendicular line, hook, spike, 
sweep, stroke, and dash. There is a small native work containing 
ninety-two short rules for writing, illustrated by examples. These 
examples, with a partial ti'anslation, have been published by Davis, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ vol. I, under the title, 
Eugraphia Sinensis.’' 

Dictionaries of the characters are numerous, and, as may be 
supposed, it was necessary to adopt some artifice in the arrangement 
of these, in order that by a fixed method any character might be easily 
discovered ' in the mass. To effect this, a certain number of dis- 
tinguishing characters were at an early age selected, to which all the 
others might be respectively referred. These are termed by the 
Chinese, which has been variously translated elements, keys, and radicals. 
The latter is probably the most convenient term. The number of these 
radicals has varied in different ages. The Slmo-tvdn has 540 ; the 
Y'ilh- 2 )eeny completed in 523, has 542 ; the by Sze-ma Kwang, 

has 544 ; in the Ldli shoo jpun which appeared eaj ly in the Ming 
dynasty, the number of radicals is reduced to 360 ; in the Ching yim 
wuy 2)een^ published about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
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tliere are 239, and a supplementary class of characters at the end, 
not referable to any radicals ; the Tsze wuy, which was published at 
a later period of the same dynasty, contains only 214 ; and the two 
principal dictionaries that have been published during the present 
dynasty, Ching tsze t’ung and K^ang he tsze te^n (which latter forms 
the basis of Medhnrst’s Chinese and English Dictionary)^ have both 
adopted the number fixed by the Tsze wuy. These are divided into 1 7 
classes, according to the number of their strokes. In the 1st class are 
6 radicals, each composed of a single stroke ; the 2nd class has 23 
radicals of 2 strokes each ; the 3rd class has 31 of 3 strokes ; 4th class, 35 ; 
5th, 22 ; 6th, 29 ; 7th, 20 ; 8th, 9 ; 9th, 11 ; 10th, 8 ; 11th, 6 ; 12th, 4 ; 
13th, 4; 14th, 2; 15th, 1 ; 16th, 2; 17th, 1. These for the greater 
part represent elementary hieroglyphs, and are probably as judicious 
a selection as could have been made. Gon9alvez has reduced the 
number of the radicals to 127 in his Diccionario China-Portuguez^ 
but it is doubtful if his system will ever extend beyond the work in 
which it first appeared. Most of the radicals represent generic ideas, 
and have been classed by Kidd under the following 10 categories; 1st, 
celestial objects, as sun and moon ; 2nd, atmospheric phenomena, as 
wind and rain; 3rd, human properties and relations, as head and 
father; 4th, inferior animals, as tiger, bird, and fish ; 5th, elements 
of nature, as fire and water; 6th, terrestrial productions, as wheat 
and rice; 7th, abstract qualities, as black and bitter; 8th, weapons 
and utensils, as lance and dish ; 9th, verbs, as to walk and to follow ; 
10th, miscellaneous texms, as error and garments. Under one or other 
of these heads every character in the language is to be found, and in 
very many instances the radical gives the generic idea of the special 
character sought. The radicals do not hold any uniform position in 
the characters. Borne are placed on the right side, some on the left, 
some at the top, some at the bottom, some in the middle, some on both 
sides, some surrounding the supplementary part, some embracing the 
top and right side, some the top and left side, some the left side and 
bottom, some at one of the corners, and a number of others promis- 
cuously placed; all which must be learned from practice. Many of 
them are very much abbreviated and altered in fonn when used in 
composition, so as scarcely to bear any resemblance to the isolated 
figTires. Under each radical in the dictionary, the related characters 
are arranged seriatim, according to the number of additional strokes ; 
so that having discovered the radical and counted tlie number of extra 
strokes, it is in most cases a very simple process to pick out the 
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character in question. There is a great difference in the niunber of 
characters attached to the various radicals. According to the 2\ze, 
wuy, which contains about 30,000 characters, the 140th radical, tsami^ 
herb, has 1,423 under it ; the 85th, sJiwuy, water, has 1,330 ; the 75t]i, 
muhf ti’ee, has 1,230 ; the 64th, s/idW} hand, has 1,012 ; the 30th, Fowj 
mouth, the 61st, sin, heart, the 38th, mii, woman, all have large 
numbers connected with them ; and so on through the whole list, the 
numbers gradually decreasing till we come to the 138th, MtIj a limit, 
which has only five characters under it. The character having the 

greatest number of strokes is the sound of thunder, the last 

under the 1 73rd radical, rain, being a quadruplicate form of 

My, thunder. In some works of a higher class, pedantic authors 
are in the habit of using strange and obsolete forms, in place of tlie 
ordinary characters. In novels and books of light reading many of 
the characters are so much abbreviated that a special pj'actice is 
necessary to enable one to read them off with ease. In epistolary 
correspondence and other writings by the partially educated, it is 
a very common practice to replace the proper character by another of 
the same sound without regard to the meaning, thus moving un- 
consciously a step in advance toward phonetic writing. As it is a 
point of etiquette to refrain from mentioning the private name of an 
emperor, it has become customary to avoid writing the characters; and 
when one occurs, it is replaced by another of the same meaning. 
Thus the TMng-tem, a work of the Tang, speaking of the famous 
Buddhist traveller Fa-heen, changes the last character 7iem, meaning 
brightness, for the synonymous character mmg, because hem happened 
to be part of the private name of the emperor Cbung-tsung. Some- 
times the character is abridged by one or more strokes, as in the 
name of the Kin dynasty Tartars, who were formerly named Keu-chin ; 
but the private name of the emperor Hing-tsung of the Leaou dynasty 
containing the character cMn^ the Chinese historians of the period, 
omitted the two lower strokes, thus forming the character cliih, 
and they Lave retained the name of ITeu-ebih ever since. Sometimes 
the character is mutilated withouF^bhtoging the sound, as in the case 
of ^ Mng, part of the private name of the emperor Taou-kwaug, -which 
is now commonly written ning^ with the same sound and meaning. 
In more formal documents it is replaced by a homophonous synonym. 

A curious illustration of the same practice is found iu the Ivang-he 
dictionary. The character heuen, which formed part of the iiaine 
of the reigning monarch, haviiig been the OOth radical in the Ti>ze muy 
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and Ching tsze fung dictionaries, was promoted to the 95tli })lace in 
the new dictionai'y, being the first in the five-stroke class. In common 
use, as ill the name of the idol Heuen-te, it is often replaced by 
gum. The private name of Confucius was Kew, which in reading 
the Chinese avoid pronouncing, by saying mow (''such a character'') 
instead. In like manner it is considered a mark of filial piety to 
refrain from writing the name of a parent ; and some invariably omit 
one or two strokes when such characters occur. 

The Chinese write in vertical columns, following from right to 
left, and it is customary in the better class of works to raise the name 
of the dynasty a character above the other columns ; even should it 
occur anywhere in the middle of a column, that column is abruptly 
broken off, and the imperial character carried up to commence another, 
while the sense of the passage is continuous, as if there were no break. 
The title or functions of the emperor are raised two characters above 
the other columns, and the titles' of the imperial ancestors are raised 
three characters. In inscriptions and documents, the mention of an 
emperor is frequently preceded by a blank of two characters' length, 
as may be seen in the famous Nestorian inscription at Se-gan. The 
Taiping rebels, in their proclamations, were accustomed to elevate the 
title of the heir apparent one character, the designation of Jesus Christ, 
and also the chief Hung Sew-tseuen, two^ characters, and that of God 
the Father three characters above the other columns. 

The prevalence of monosyllables in the written language has been 
referred to. Thus, for the word silver, instead of yin-tsze of the 
colloquial, yin alone is used ; for sun, instead of jih-tow^ the syllable 
jih is used ; instead of choo-jin for master, clioo is used. For the verb 
Jce-tih, to remember, he is employed ; and hwan, to rejoice, takes the 
place of he-lman of the colloquial. Another peculiarity of the written 
language is the capability of some of the characters assuming the oMe 
of different parts of speech, according to the positions they occupy in 
a sentence. Thus the same character represents the verb sMh, to eat, 
. and the noun sze^ food ; another represents yo, music, and Zd, to delight 
in; e in the first tone signifies garments, while the same character 
pronounced in the third tone means to dress. In classical hooks we 
find a character undergoing an analogous change of meaning even 
without any alteration in the pronunciation; as laou, meaning old 
and to treat one as due to age ; also yew, young ajid to treat one as due 
to youth; This peculiarity extends to other parts of speech also, as e, 
strange and to he astonished. 
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All the cases of nouns may be indicated by position, and the oblique 
cases also by certain particles. The genitive is preceded by che. 
The dative is preceded by yu or lioo following a verb. The accusative 
is preceded by e, yu, or hoo. The vocative is followed by hoo. The 
ablative is pieceded by yUyhoOy tsze, or tsung. The locative is preceded 
by yu, or followed hj chungyiiuy , keen, che-chung, che-nuy, or Glie-keen> 
The instrumental is preceded by e. Moods and tenses of vei'bs are 
generally indicated by the general construction of a sentence, though 
particles also are sometimes used. Past time is indicated by the prepo- 
sitions tsdng^ cliang, king^ and e. Occasionally Umng is employed to 
mark the future. Pronouns are sparingly used, unless the sense or the 
rhythm actually requires them. The first person is often replaced by 
a term of humiliation, as yu^ the stupid one ; while a term of exaltation 
is used to replace the second person. When the yyronoun yu, I, has to 
be written or printed, it is often put in smaller type than the other 
characters, as a mark of humility ; just the reverse of our English 
practice. 

III. Literature. 

It has been said that tbe Chinese have the most extensive 
literature of any nation in tbe world ; and it is certain that in no other 
are the records so continuous and complete for a period ranging over 
2,000 years. The very earliest fragments that have any claim to 
genuineness do not extend higher than the first thousand years B. C., 
and it is not till the latter part of that period that we meet with 
any noticeable list of authors. The works of Confucius then come 
before us ; also sevei^al of the great writers of the school of 
Taou, some famous moralists and writers on the military aid. The 
mechanical appliances in aid of literature at that time, however, must 
have been sorely discouraging to authorship. Even several centuries 
subsequent to Confucius slips of bamboo were still used, on which the 
characters were scratched or engraved. These were gradually super- 
seded by the silk texture, and in the beginning of the second century 
of our era i)aper was invented, the pencil having already been brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection. More than two centuries before 
Christ, history speaks of an effort made by the first monarch of the 
Tsin dynasty to destroy the great body of the existing literature, his 
decree exempting only writings on medicine, divination, husbandry, 
and the annals of his own house. The decree was supposed to be 
executed, and entailed at the same time the death of a great number 
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of scliolars. In 190 B. C. tlie law for the suppression of literary works 
was repealed by the emperor of the Han then reigning, and a stimulus 
was given to learning. The historian of the Western Han, which 
came to an end in A. D. 24, gives a catalogue of works in the imperial 
library, comprising classics, philosophy, poetry, military tactics, mathe- 
matics, and medicine, consisting of 11,292 sections, by more than 500 
authors. Works were then written on scrolls, and continued to be 
so down to the tenth or eleventh century, when printing came into 
general use, and the huge piles of manuscidpt rolls gradually dwindled 
down to the dimensions of a few antiquarian curiosities. It has 
frequently been asserted that there is nothing in Chinese hooks to 
repay the trouble of learning to decipher them; and in view of the 
protracted study necessary to acquire a competent familiarity with the 
subject, there is a certain amount of trutlx in the statement. It should, 
however, be noted that the books of the Chinese have not had fair play 
at the hands of Europeans ; and too frequently it happens that, either 
from want of the requisite attainments on the part of the translator, 
or from a desire to hold up to ridicule a subject uncongenial to his 
taste, translations and quotations have been little better than cari- 
patures. At the same time, it must be admitted that some translations 
have been very favourably received by western scholars, and give the 
earnest of much that may yet be discovered in this unexplored mine. 

In taking a rapid review of the literary productions of the empii’e, 
it will be convenient mainly to follow the order and classification 
generally adopted by native writers, and to commence with what are 
termed the King^ or Classics,^' which are supposed to have been 
written by or to have passed under the revising hand of Confucius. 
These are held in the highest reverence, and looked upon as the 
standard from which there is no appeal. They are five in number, and 
four of them at least, there is good reason to believe, passed through 
the hands of the sage in one form or another. One, the history of his 
native state, is said to be his own composition; but another, the 
Booh of Rites, appears in such a fragmentary state, that it is 
thought by critics to be a compilation by some scholar during the 
Han dynasty. The earliest of these, the Yik-Mng,AB a veritable 
mystery. The nucleus of the work is a series of figures composed of 
whole and bisected lines. These were at first eight in number, and 
attributed to the legendary sage Filh-he, each consisting of three lines. 
Ranged in octagon form, these eight trigrams are very extensively 
used as decorative objects, on dishes,, vases, bells, utensils, the lixitels 
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of doors, the gables of houses, the ceilings of rooms, and a iiuniberless 
variety of other positions, being rated to comprise a vast amount of 
hidden wisdom. Their names are J;a37^, heaven ; vapour ; fire; 

llmnder; wind ; Ftm, water ; Mn^ mountain; earth. 

These are variously looked upon, as the heads of categories, the rudi- 
ments of written language, or symbols of philosophic systems. By 
squaring the number, 64 were produced, each formed of two of the 
original trigrams, superposed one on the other, and each one having 
a separate name. These hexagrams, which are assigned to a later 
hand, form the themes of so many separate sections in' this famous 
hook. Wan-wang, the Founder of the Chow dynasty, while in prison 
for a state offence, employed his time in studying these symbols, and 
appended a slioii; text to each, under the name of T'wan. These are 
followed by remarks in detail on the several strokes of each hexagram, 
which are called seang (figure), and are said to have been added by 
Chow-kung, the son of Wan-wang. The additional portion of the 
work tradition ascribes to Confucius, being a kind of commentary, 
reflections, and apparently irrelevant remarks on the texts of Witn- 
wang and Ghow-kung, Although more than 500 commentaries and 
treatises have been written to elucidate this strange book, it is scarcely 
saying too much to assert that none of them have succeeded in 
bringing an intelligible meaning out of it. If there be any meaning 
at all, it is probably a work on divination or some occult art. There 
is a Latin translation of the Yih-hing by P^re Regis and other Jesuit 
missionaries (edited by Julius Mohl, two vols., Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1834). The second classic, named the SJioo-Jdng^ contains a sketch of 
the ancient history of China, from the twenty-fourth century B.C. down 
to the emperor Ping-wang of the Chow djmasty, 721 B.C. It appears 
to have been compiled by Confucius, from the historical remains of 
the Yu, Hea, Shang, and Chow dynasties ; but in the vicissitudes of 
the earlier ages it has evidently suffered much in its integrity. Tradi- 
tion asserts that it consisted of 100 chapters as it left the hand of 
Confucius, but nearly all the existing copies having been consigned to 
the flames by Che Hwang-te, the book-burner, the now existing copies 
are the outcome of the mutilated fragments and half- suspected ver- 
sions bequeathed to posterity by the first three or four centuries of 
the Christian era. Even in its imperfect state, however, it is a most 
interesting document, and apart from its historical character, and 
description of the great flood, it supplies more than hints regarding 
the principles of government, astronomy, music, agriculture, and other 
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subjects of great importance to om* knowledge of those ancient times. 
About 150 treatises, exegetical and illustrative, have been written 
about the Shoo-king as a whole or in paiticular portions. It has been 
translated into French by Gaubil (edited by De Guignes, Paris, 1770 ; 
also in Pauthiers Limes smres de T Orient^ 1841), and into English 
by W. H. Medhurst (Shanghai, 1846) and James Legge, D.D. (vol. iii. 
of The Chinese Classics, Hong Kong, 1865). The third member 
of this pentateuch, the She-king, consists chiefly of a collection of 
ballads used by the people of the various petty states of China in 
ancient times, selected and arranged by Confucius, to the number of 
311, of six of which, however, nothing but the name remains. The 
book is divided into four parts: 1, odes of the various states; 2, 
minor odes of the kingdom ; 3, higher odes of the kingdom ; 4, temple 
hymns. From these stanzas we get more insight into the life and 
manners of the people in the early ages than from any other work 
extant. They are simple in composition, frequently descidptive of 
rural and domestic life ; many are martial odes, with covert political 
allusions, and hints at the prevailing state of society. Upon this also 
about 150 illustrative works have been written. It has been trans- 
lated into Latin by P^re Lacharme (edited by Mold, Stuttgart and 
Tubingen, 1830), and into English by Dr. Legge (vol. iv. of The 
Chinese Classics, Hong Kong, 1871), The evidence for the Le-he, 
or Book of Hites,’* seems less satisfactory than that for the others. 
Subsequent to the book-burning merely scattered fragments of the 
original work were to be found, till Tae Tib, a scholar of the first 
century B.C., made a collection of miscellaneous pieces, to the num- 
ber of 214 sections, only a small proportion of which, however, are 
believed to have belonged to the work of Confucius. He reduced the 
collection to 85 sections, which has since been known as the Ta tae le. 
This was revised by his nephew Tae Shing, who reduced the whole to 
49 sections, in which form it has been called the Seaou tae le, and 
has been transmitted from age to age as the Le-ke, and by imperial 
authority ranks as one of the five classics, though secondary in grade. 
It is the most bulky of the whole, and is replete with lessons and 
rules for daily conduct, public and private, bearing throughout the 
theory that true etiquette is but the manifestation of rectitude of 
heart. More than 70 works are to be found illustrative of this hook. 
There is a French translation by Gallery (Turin, 1853). The Chhm- 
ts'ew, the last of the five, is the only one actually written by Confucius, 
being the history of Loo, his native state, from 722 to 484 B.C. As 
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an incipient effort in the art of history making, it appears to have 
called forth much admiration and euloginm in early times ; but, con- 
sisting as it does of a very bald detail of state occurrences, it can 
scarcely maintain a high position in the judgment of unbiassed critics. 
There are about 250 works illustrative of this text. (English, “ The 
GKun-ts'ew, with the Tso-ehuerii * yol, v. of The Ghinem Classics, 
by Legge.) Besides the special commentaries on the separate classics 
before referred to, there are about 80 exegetical works treating of ail 
the five. In 1270 a work was published, called Ghoo tsze yu luy, in 
140 books, consisting of the discourses of Choo He, as recorded by 
several of his disciples. From this Ching Chuen extracted and 
arranged the philosopher's elucidation of the five classics, which he 
published in 1725, under the title Choo tsze woo Mng yw luy, in 80 
hooks. The name of Choo naturally gives much weight to this com- 
pilation. A sixth classic, under the title Yo-king, or Book of Music, 
is spoken of in ancient times as also the work of Confucius; but it is 
now lost, and tlie only vestiges on the subject extant are a section in 
the Chow-le and another in the 

During the T ang dynasty a compilation was made under the name 
of the Shih san king, or ‘f Thirteen Classics." In this collection three of 
the commentaries on the Ch’un-ts^ew were also admitted to the rank of 
secondary classics. Of these, the most important and best known is 
the Tso-chmn, by a scholar named Tso, supposed to have been a 
disciple of the sage. This is a narrative of events contemporaneous 
with the Glhun-ts'ew, but so fully developed, and so much superior to 
the latter, that it has been said, ‘‘In no ancient bistory of any countiy 
have we such a vivid picture of any lengthened period of its annals, 
as we have from Tso of the 270 years he has embraced in this work." 
The other two commentaries, named after their respective authors 
Kwng-yang chuen and Kiih iMang chuen, are much less known and 
read than that of Tso. The substance of both was handed down orally 
for centuries, but that of Kung-yang was put into writing about the 
beginning of the Han dynasty, and the KUh leang cJmen more than a 
century later. They consist chiefiy of scholia and expositions of the 
text of the classic. A number of woi'ks have been written in eluci- 
dation of these three commentaries. Besides the “ Book of Kites " 
above noticed, thei'e are two other works of the same order, reckoned 
among the secondary classics. The Chow-le, or “ Ritual of the Chow 
Dynasty/^ claims a very high antiquity, and has been at various times 
repudiated, and again accepted as genuine. The evidence now seems 
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to be in its favonr. It 'contains a full account of the government 
organization during the Chow dynasty, giving a catalogue of the 
officers with the functions of each. It is divided into six sections, 
entitled respectively by the names of heaven, earth, and the four 
seasons, the last of which, the winter section, was never recovered 
after the burning of the btfoks, and has been supplied by another 
ancient document, called the K'aou hung Ice, or “ Artificer s Becord/^ 
In the Ohoiv-le is found the type of the present six administrative 
boards at Peking. About sixty works have been written in reference 
to this book. (French by Biot, Paris, 1851 ; English by Gingell, TJis 
Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese, B, C, 1121, London, 1852.) The 
E-le appears also to be of very I’emote origin. The subject matter 
consists of rites of a more private and domestic character. The book 
is now little studied or read, although there are about forty works on 
record treating it in detail, Sze-shoo, or ‘‘Four Books par 

excellence, having long held their place as secondary classics, are now 
far better known and incomparably more read than any of those above 
mentioned, being the class hooks of the schools all over the empire. 
Foreigners frequently designate them the “ Canonical Four Books/' 
The first of these, named the Ta-heo, originally formed part of the 
Le-he, but was separated from it by Choo Fie, who arranged the 
collection as it now stands. It consists of eleven chapters, the first of 
which is called the classic text, being the words of Confucius on the 
fundamental principles of ruling a kingdom, which he traces to the 
source of personal self-government. The remaining ten chapters are 
by his disciple Tsang Ts'an, amplifying by quotations from history the 
sententious text of the sage. Several versions of the Ta-heo have been 
published, generally in collections in Latin, by Ignatius a Costa 
(with the Chinese text, Keen-chang-foo, 1662 ; without, Paris, 1687) ; 
in English, by Morrison (London, 1812), by Marshman (with the 
Chinese and a px'axis, Seram pore, 1814), and by Legge (in The Life 
and Teachings of Confucius, London, 1869); and in French, by 
Pauthier (Paris, 1837). The Chung -yung is the work of Tsze-sze, the 
grandson of the sage, and is the most profoundly philosophic of the 
four. It treats of the moving principles of human action, and 
illustrates the practice of virtue by an ideal perfect man. When all 
the passions and affections are held in peifect equilibrium, the heart 
is said to be correct. Besides other editions and translations, the 
Chung-yung has been published by E^musat in Chinese and Mantchoo, 
with Latin and French versions (Paris, 1817); and in English by 
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Legge (London, 1869), The Lun^yu consists of a collection of pithy 
sayings and detached dialogues between Confucius and his disciples 
and others ; apparently reminiscences of the sage and his teachings. 
There is much in the doctrines laid down calculated to fortify men in 
the practice of virtue, and we even find the golden rule of Christ 
expressed by Confucius more than once^ though in a negative form. 
There are some things in it, however, sanctioned by this great teacher, 
to which a Christian cannot assent. There is a Latin translation in 
Confucius SinaTum PMloso 2 yhu 8 (Paris, 1687); German, in Schott^s 
collection (Halle, 1826) ; English, by Marsbman (first half, Serampore,- 
1809), and by Legge (London, 1869). The fourth of the ‘‘Four 
Books” is known by the* title of Mang-iszCf that being the name of the 
author, which in European vtmrks is Latinized into Mencius. He is 
said to have been a pupil of a disciple of Tsze-sze, the author of the 
Clmng-yung, and flourished during the fourth century B.C. He had 
much intercourse with the princes and grandees of his time, and 
appears to have been lively in his character and ready-witted in 
conversation, ever ready to frown down oppression and tyranny by 
cutting sarcasm and well-timed parables. His woi*k, which is larger 
than the three others put together, contains a record of his sayings 
and dialogues with various characters with whom he had come in 
contact; the main object of his teaching being to commend the 
practice of benevolence and integrity. He takes occasion also to aim 
bis shafts at several of the heresiarchs of his time. Although, like 
many other philosophers in that age, he had a numerous comi^any of 
disciples, he does not appear to have occupied that high position in the 
mind of his contemporaries which subsequent generations have 
accorded him. His work is said to have escaped the general burning, 
as being considered extra-classical ; and it was not for several centuries 
that it was promoted to the honoured rank it now holds. The Chinese 
text, with a Latin translation by Julien, was published at Paris in 
1824. It has been translated into English by Legge (Hong Hong, 
1861). There are 170 or more exegetical works on the “ Four Books,” 
and by far the most popular is Choo He's commentary, which is read 
in the national college of Peking. There is a Latin version of the 
whole, together with the Heaou-Jcing and tlie Seaou-heOj by Noel 
(Prague, 1711 ; translated into French by Pluquet, Paris, 1784). 
The “Four Books'’ have been translated into English by Collie 
(Malacca, 1828), and into French by Pauthier (Paris, 1841). The 
Jleaou-hing is a tract extolling the virtue of filial piety and inculcating 
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its practice^, and is reckoned one of the secondary classics. It pro- 
fesses to be a conversation between Confucius and his disciple Tsang 
Ts’aii, recorded by another disciple. Grave doubts are entertained as 
to its authenticity by many scholars. They say neither the style nor 
the doctrine is in keeping with its pretensions. Thirty or more 
exegetical works have been written on it. Besides the Latin and 
French translations before mentioned, there is a French one in 
Mmnoires coiicernant les Chinois (Paris, ^ 779), and an English one by 
Bridgman in the Chinese Rejpository (Canton, 1836). The Urhyci^ 
the last of the thirteen classics, is a kind of dictionary of terms used 
in the classical and other writings of the early ages. Tradition 
ascribes the authorship to Tsze-hea, the disciple of Confucius, and the 
nucleus of it is even said to have come down from Chow-kung, regent 
of the empire in -the beginning of the Chow dynasty. The work is 
divided into nineteen sections, according to subjects, as — 1, Ancient 
Terms; 2, "Words; 3, Phrases; 4, Kindred Eelations; 5, Houses; 
6, Utensils, &c. ; each term being found with a brief explanation in 
its own special category. The oldest commentary, by Ko Po, a scholar 
of the fourth century, is generally published with the text. Other 
works .have been written on the Urh-ya^ but none of equal reputation 
with this. This is the type of a class of works which, though admitted 
as appendages to the classic division, are yet put in the lowest grade. 
Another work of some reputation, arranged on the same principle as 
the Urlirya^ is the Liih shoo hoo, written about the close of the Sung 
dynasty. Although there are many cyclopaedias arranged on this 
principle, there are compai*atively few works that we should call 
dictionaries. A more general plan is to arrange the charactdts under 
a fixed number of radicals. Several of the best known lexicons on 
this plan have been already mentioned. The Chinese were first 
initiated into the science of analyzing sounds by the Hindoo mission- 
aries in the fifth century, and the Yiih ^een is the earliest extant 
work in which we have the system of syllabic spelling applied. Tins 
system consists in the employment of two characters to represent the 
pronunciation of a third, the exponent characters being followed by 
ts'ee^ implying bisection. The initial of the first exponent is then 
to be prefixed to the final, including the tone of the second. The 
result is the sound of the character required. From that time began 
the practice of indicating the sounds of characters in the dictionaries. 
A third class of dictionaries is those in- which the characters are 
arranged throughout according to the sounds; a certain number of 
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symbols being selected as finals, to which all others with the same 
finals respectively are referred. These dictionaries are first divided 
into four parts, corresponding to the four tones, and subservient to 
these is the arrangement of the finals. The earliest of this class extant 
is the Tang-yun, a production of the eighth century, with a system 
of 206 finals. The Tsee yun che chang a small work hy the 
historian Sze-ina Kwang, is the first of this class in which the Hindoo 
system was adopted. He employs 36 initials, under which are 
arranged, according to the four tones, 3,130 characters. The Le poo 
yun led was issued under imperial patronage in the eleventh century, 
to rectify the disorders that were creeping ‘ into the rhymes at the 
examinations. The original copy had only 9,590 characters, but in an 
augmented edition subsequently published the number amounted to 
13,647. The Woo yin tseih yun^ which appeared about the end of the 
twelfth century, contains 53,624 characters, and reduces the number 
of finals to 160, under each of which the characters are referred in 
order to the 36 initials. In the thirteenth century, Lew Yuen of 
Ping-shwuy again reduced the number of finals to 107, and his system 
with slight variations has continued in use to the present time. The 
Hu'iig woo cldng yun, which was published under the immediate 
patronage of the first emperor of the Ming dynasty, reduces the 
number of finals to 76. Although this work is well known, it never 
came into general use. About the commencement of the present 
dynasty, Koo Yen-woo, a scholar of great talent and acquirements, 
wrote several small works of this class. P'wan Luy, one of his pupils, 
was the author of the Luy-yin, In this he makes a selection of 147 
finals, arCd increases the number of initials to 50. He treats largely 
of the modern changes in pronunciation. The Woo cliay yun suy, 
published in 1592, is arranged according to the 106 finals. The Yin 
yun eking go is a concise work of modern date, arranged according to 
65 finals. The Woo chay yun foOy published early in the eighteenth 
century, has 36 initials and 128 newly selected finals. The Woo fang 
yum yin, a dictionary of the Mandarin dialect^ j)ublished in 1710, has 
12 initials and 20 finals. The Fei wan yun foo, compiled under the 
special superintendence of the emperor and published in 1711, is 
arranged according to 106 finals distributed among five tones. It is 
usually bound in 110 thick volumes, and is probably the most 
extensive lexicon ever published. The quotations from preceding 
works are extremely numerous and complete, far exceeding anything 
of the kind that had been clone before. Works of this class are 
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very numerous, and much more used by students than the radical 
division. 

In the number and extent of their histories the Chinese stand 
unrivalled. Their dynastic history alone is a marvel. During the 
Sung dynasty the Seventeen Histories, including so ijiany dynasties, 
were published in a single work. Under the Ming a corresponding 
•work was issued, with the title of the Twenty-one Histories ; 
and during the present dynasty the Twenty-two Histories and 
Twenty-four Histories have successively appeai'ed. These are the 
work of nearly as many authors, the history of each dynasty 
being generally written in. the period of its successor, with all the 
advantages of access to the national archives ; and several of the 
authors stand high in the literary scale. The last named collection, 
beginning with the She ke, and ending with the Ming she, or History 
of the Ming dynasty,'' numbers in all 3,264 books or sections, and 
averages probably two or three of these books to a volume. The 
whole are written on a generally uniform plan, though each differs 
somewhat in detail, and there is much diversity in the style of execu- 
tion; Pan Koo’s Ts'een lian shoo, or “Book of the Former Han,’' for 
instance, being looked up to as a model, while scholars are lavish of 
their censures on the historian of the Sung. As a rule, each history 
is divided into three sections: 1, “Imperial Eecords,” containing a 
succinct chronicle of the several reigns of the dynasty ; 2, “ Memoirs," 
consisting of a succession of articles on astronomy, rites, music, juris- 
pradence, political economy, state sacrifices, uranography, meteorology, 
geography, and literature, giving the state of these various subjects 
during the dynasty ; 3, “ Narratives," in which are included biogra- 
phies of all persons of eminence, and short historical statements 
regarding foreign countries. The She he, by Sze-ma Ts'6en, in 130 
books, the first of the series, is much praised for its style, and is 
exceptional in its arrangement. Commencing with the mythical 
period of Hwang-te, it reaches down to the emperor Woo-te of the 
Western Han. A great part of the materials had been collected by 
Sze-ma T'an, the father of the author. It is divided into five sections : 
1, imperial records ; 2, chronological tables ; 3, eight treatises on rites, 
music, harmony, chronology, uranography, sacrificial service, water- 
courses, and weights and measures ; 4, genealogical history of the 
piinces; 5, narratives of persons and countries. Much of the original 
work is lost. There are double histories, the old and the new, of the 
Tang dynasty, and also of the five dynasties succeeding, both of which 
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are admitted iuto the standard collections. The new histories of both 
these are by Gow-yang Sew, a scholar of established reputation early 
in the Sung. In the Sin woo tae she, or “ hfew History of the Five 
Dynasties,” he has departed somewhat from the beaten track, both 
as to style and arrangement. He omits the memoirs altogether, and 
divides his work into five sections : 1, imperial records; 2, narratives ; 
S, researches; 4, genealogical registers; 5, appendix. It was printed 
by orders from the emperor, after the author’s death. Another class 
of histories may be termed annals, giving the consecutive run of events 
as a whole chronologically arranged. The Clown-ts’ew of Confucius 
is undoubtedly the earliest example of this kind; and the next in 
pretension is the OMh shoo ke fwen, or “ Bamboo Annals,” which we 
are told was found in the tomb of one of the Wei princes, A.D. 284, 
supposed to have been there for several centuries. The record, which 
was on slips of bamboo, began with the fabulous reign of Hwang-te, 
and extended to 299 B. C. It is the general conviction that the 
original text has been long lost, and that the book now bearing that 
name is a fabrication. There are some things, however, that favour 
a belief in its genuineness. (French by Biot, Paris, 1842 ; English by 
Legge, Hong Kong, 1865.) The records of several of the dynasties 
have been written separately in this fashion, but the most celebrated 
preduction is the great work of Sze-ma Kwang, entitled Tsze che t’ung 
Men, on which he was engaged for nineteen years, in the latter jsart of the 
eleventh century. This, with the various appendices, comprising 326 
books, embraces a period from the commencement of the fourth century 
B.C. down to the end of the five dynasties preceding the Sung. 

A prefix to this history, entitled T’ung Men wae he, in 1 0 books was 
composed by Lew Shoo, the associate of Sze-ma Kwang; begimiiug 
with the myths of the fabulous period of Ftih-he, it ends at the place 
where the Tung Men begins. About a century after the time of 
Sze-ma Kwang, the Tung Men hang mUh, which is a reconstruction 
and condensation of the Tung Men, was drawn up under the direction 
of the celebrated Choo He. The fiist book only, on the principles of 
the work, rs from the hand of Choo himself, the remainder beiim 
compiled by his pupils under his guidance. The whole is compressed 
mto 59 books. An elucidation of this was afterward published by 
K’e-sin in 59 books. Lew Yew also wrote a treatise on the 
principles adopted in the composition, in 50 books, on which he was 
occupied for thirty years. Wang K’lh-k’wan, in the early part of the 
ourtcenth century, wrote an examination of the discrepancies connect f-, I 
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with Choo's work. During the Yuen dynasty, Wang Yew-heo published 
his researches on the Tung Men hang muh. In 1359 Sen Ohaoix- 
wan completed a critical examination of the same. Early in. the 
Ming, Ch^in Tsie published his correction of errors, being the result 
of a minute investigation of the Kang-mMK In 1465 Fung Che-shoo 
published his illustrations of the drawn from otlier sources. 

About the close of the fifteenth century, H wang Chung-chaou dissected 
these last mentioned seven works, placing each paragraph under the 
corresponding part of the Eang-muh, when the work assumed the form 
it has retained to the present day, a very valuable compendium of 
history, the result of a vast amount of erudition. There is a French 
translation by De Mailla {Bistoire genemie de la Chine, 13 vols., Paris, 
1777-85). During the Sung, Kin Le-tsliang wrote an additional 
section, carrying the history back to the time of the monarch sage 
Yaou, and from that down to 431 B. C., where Choo’s work commences. 
A further portion was afterward composed by ChTn King, extending 
back to the fabulous era of Fiih-he. These two last portions were 
combined into one by Nan Heen in the Ming dynasty. In accordance 
with an imperial rescript issued in 1476, a supplement to Choc’s 
history was composed by a committee of fifteen scholars. Near the close 
of the Ming, these several sections were revised and published as 
a single work, by ChTn Jin-seih, the national historiographer. It was 
divided into three parts, known respectively as the introductory, 
principal, and supplementary sections. Having been again revised and 
submitted for imperial inspection, it received the imprimatur in 1708, 
and a new edition was issued in 91 hooks, under the title Yu p'e 
t\mg Mien hang muL The Fung-chow hang keen tseum peen is an 
abbreviated history in 32 books, by Wang Fung-chow, and embraces 
the period from Fiih-he down to the end of the Ming dynasty. Mor- 
rison drew his historical information from this work, when composing 
his View of China for Philologieal Purposes {Macao, 1817). The 
Kang Men e die luh, by Woo Shing-keiien, is an abridgment of the 
T ung Men hang muh, from the commencement of history to the close 
of the Ming dynasty. A considerable portion of this work, from the 
time of the monarch Yaou to B,C. 722, has been translated by Med- 
hurst, and printed as an appendix to his Shoo-hing, In this cla&s of 
books, every year, besides being headed by the year of the monarch’s 
reign, or some portion of his reign with a special designation, is also 
marked by two characters of the sexagenary cycle, thUvS- providing 
a double check against error in the chronology. This cycle is formed 



by the combination in pairs of two series of characters, one number- 
ing 10 and the other 12. In the most ancient works the cycle of 60 
IS never used for the years, but only for the days. In the dynastic 
histones it is used for both the -years and days. In the Kann-mHh it 
IS very sparingly employed for the days. 

_ A third class of histories may be designated “ complete records ” 
deviating as they do from the formal divisions of the dynastic histories 
m paying little regard to the restraints of mere chronological’ 
technicalities. Dealing with every historical event per ee, they bring 
ail kinds of incident and information to bear on the matter in hand 
regardless of contemporary questions which have no immediate’ 
bearmg upon it. The histories of several of the dynasties have been 
Witten on this plan; but one of the principal works of the kind is the 
ahe ^ chronicle hy Ma Siih of the present dynasty, in 160 books. 
J.ne subjects treated extend from the creation down to 206 B. 0. The 
Tung che is a historical work belonging to still another class, which has 

the same 

ae that of the dynastic histories, but they are not limited as to the 
stretch of time they embrace, whether it include a great number of 
dynasties or merely one. The work just named is a history of the 
empire from iuh-he down to the Tang dynasty. The division of the 
work IS into imperial records, biographies of empresses, registers 
compendiums, and narratives. Matters of much interest are found 

composed in the Sung dynasty by 

• Pi’ocedmg m character, though some native writers place it 

m a different class. It also consists of 200 books, and was composed 

on political economy, literary graduation, government offices, rites 
music, military discipline, geography, and national defences. It 
extends from fte earliest period of history to the middle of the eighth 
century, and is a work highly esteemed by the Chinese. The Wan 
J^ntmigk by Ma Twan-lia of the Sung, is a work well known to 

bvsWr quotations and extracts made 

by sinologues. It consists of 348 books, which include a period from 

the commen cement of history to the early partof the thirteentli century, 

of the 1 ung fem into nineteen, and added five more, on bibliography 
imperial lineage, appointments, uranography, and plmnomena. '’b ha ’ 
wrongly named a cyclopaedia by Europeans. These three works 
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are looked upon as a set by tbe natives, who call them the San tem^ 
or Three Canons/^ A supplement to Ma Twan4in's work was 
completed by Wang K'e in 1686, consisting of 254 books, bringing it 
down nearly to the end of the Ming, This continuation was revised by 
imperial commission, and an order issued in 1767 for the composition 
of analogous supplements to the Tnng teen and Tung dm, which 
were completed, bringing the whole down to the close of the Ming. 
A second supplement to all the three was also executed by imperial 
commission, extending the details to the eighteenth century. These 
contain a great fund of valuable and interesting matter, but unfor- 
tunately the text is very full of typograpliical errors. 

There is a class called Miscellaneous Histories,’^ as a specimen 
of which may be mentioned the Fan heang yih she, a work in 30 books, 
composed about the end of the last century, under imperial patronage. 
The subject is the unsuccessful efforts of the last three descendants 
of the Ming family, Fuh-wang, Tang-wang, and Yung-ming-wang, to 
re-establish the falling dynasty. It contains records of the princes 
and biographies. Many eventful episodes find a place in this class. 

BiogJ’apliies, including autobiographies, personal adventui-es, and 
travels, form a very numerous and interesting class, and extend over 
the whole range of Chinese history from several centuries before the 
Christian era. The Kaou sze cJmen, composed about the fourth century, 
contains the biographies of ninety-six scholars. The Tang isae tsze 
cliuen, the work of a foreigner from the west during the Yuen dynasty, 
contains the biographies of 397 authors and authoresses during the 
T’ang and succeeding five dynasties. The Mwan chow ming chin dmen 
is an imperial work in 48 hooks, containing biographical memoirs of 
all the famous Mantchoo ministers up to the middle of the last 
century. There is a similar record of the Chinese ministers of the 
present dynasty, entitled Han mmg chin chuen. The Koo lee neu 
chuefn is a biography of famous women, written by Lew Fleang in the 
first century B. C. There are a great many female biographies 
published at various times. The Ta tsze gdn sze san tsang fd sze 
dmen is a history of the life and travels of the famous Buddhist priest 
Heuen-chwang, but the book is very raire. (French by Julien, Paris, 
1853.) The Se she he is a short but interesting sketch of the progress 
of the Mongol army under the conqueror Hulagu, through central Asia, 
as far as Bagdad, from the year 1252 to 1259. The narrative is 
given by Ch’ang Tih, an envoy from the camp to the Tartar court 
at Karakorum. This has been frequently reprinted, sometimes in a 
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separate brochiu'e, and sometimes forming part of a collection. 
(French by Eemiisat, Paris, 1829 ; and by Pauthier, 1865.) The E yili 
Mh is an account of an embassy through Siberia and Russia to the 
Tartar settlements on the Volga. (English by Staunton, London, 
1821.) The Tsing liae fun he is a narrative of the adventures 
of a notorious pirate fleet in the China seas. (English by Slade, in 
the Canton Register, 1829; and by Neumann, London, 1831.) The 
Clhow jin chuen, a biography of philosophers in 46 books, appeared in 
1799, from the pen of the well-known scholar Yuen Yuen, formerly 
governor of Canton. Recently a supplement of six books has been 
added. Besides memoirs of all the celebrated men of science in 
China, the last three books form an appendix, treating altogether of 
foreign astronomers and mathematicians; among whom are found 
Keton, Aristarchus, Euclid, Clavius, Newton, and Cassini ; and the 
Jesuit missionaries Ricci, Ursis, Aleni, Longobardi, Diaz, Terence, 
Rho, Schali, Verbiest, Stumpf, Smogolenski, Kogler, Pereyra, &c. 
There are also a number of Buddhist biographies, some giving an 
account of the Indian founders and luminaries of the faith, as the 
Chegm lull] and others recording the lives of those who have attained 
distinction in China in the same body, as the Kaou sang chuen, and 
the supplement to the same. When it is remembered also that more 
than half of the dynastic histories are occupied with personal memoirs, 
it may* be imagined how much reading of this kind is included in the 
national literature. 

** Historical Exceipts also form a distinct class, and although it 
includes some tolerably voluminous works, they are not so numerous 
as most of the other classes. As an example may be noticed the She 
wei, in 330 books, published early in the present dynasty, consisting of 
choice extracts from the national history. As the term king was above 
explained to mean originally the warp of cloth, and metaphorically 
classic literature, so here the word wei, which is the counterpart of 
king, means originally the woof, and in its metaphorical sense implies 
the equal necessity of this to complete the great web of history. 

‘‘Contemporary Records'' as a class include the histories of 
various states holding an independent status beside the central govern- 
ment of China. Such is the SMh lUh kwd cNun ts'ew, a history of sixteen 
dynasties that existed contemporaneously with the Tsin and Sung. 
The names of these states are the Former Chow, After Chow, Former 
Yen, Former Tsin, After Yen, After Tsin, vSouthern Yen, Hea, Former 
Leang, Shuh, After Leang, Western Tsin, Southern Lcang, Western 
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Leang, Nortbern Leang, and Northern yen. The original work of 
this name, in 102 books, written about the fifth or sixth century, is 
lost ; and the present work, composed during the Ming, is one of the 
most ingenious literary frauds on record. The Gan nan che in 19 
books, is an account of Anam, by a native of that country who sought 
refuge in China after having surrendered a city to the Mongol troops 
in the reign of Kublai Khan. A small class consists of “ Chronicles 
of the Seasons,” such as the Buy she kioang he, a woi*k of the Sung, 
detailing the natural indications of the months throughout the year, 
with the particular duties attaching to each. 

Geography is a very voluminous class, if we include topographical 
works in the designation. The Bhan hae king, or “ Classic of Hills 
and Seas,^' is a small work full of monstrosities, and only claims notice 
on account of its great antiquity, as it is thought by some competent 
critics to be at least as old as tbe Chow dynasty. The Ta ts'ing yih 
t'ung che, in 500 books, is a carefully compiled geography of the 
empire, comprising an amazing amount of statistical information. 
The general plan of the work is to describe in succession the several 
provinces of the empire, noting the astrological division, limits, con- 
figuration of the country, officers, population, taxes, and renowned 
statesmen belonging to each. Under each prefecture and department 
there is a more detailed description of the various districts, descending 
to additional particulars regarding the cities, ed.ucational institutes, 
hills and rivers, antiquities, passes, bridges, defences, famous tombs, 
temples, men of note, travellers, remarkable women, religious devotees, 
and productions of the soil. A considerable section at the end is 
devoted to a description of the extra-frontier dependencies and foreign 
nations. This in itself is a huge work, but it sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the mass of topographical writings, which number 
thousands of volumes. For each of the eighteen provinces there is a Tung 
che, or Provincial Topography/’ which may be considered a greatly 
amplified development of the headings in the last named work. As 
an example take the Qhs keang t'ung che, or Topography of Che-kiang 
Province,” in 72 books, which although scarcely above half the size 
of some of them, is considered a very favourable specimen as to the 
general plan and execution. In this province there are eleven foo or 
prefectures, each of which has its foo che, or prefectural topography. 
Take as one of these the Fing-po foo che, or “ Topography of Ningpo 
Prefecture,” the first edition of which appeared in 1730, in 36 books. 
In this prefecture are six hem, or districts, to each of which there is 
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a Item che^ or district topography ; as for instance the Yin liem die., 
or Topography of Yin District/^ in 30 books. These are by no 
means the most voluminous of the series, and when it is remembered 
that there are 267 prefectures and 1,473 districts in the empire, and 
that each of these with rare exceptions has its record, some idea of 
this mass of detailed minutise may be formed. But even this does 
not include the whole; for there is a v^ry extensive seines also of 
similar accounts of famous hills, lakes, rivers, and places of note, such 
as the Bohea hills, Pootoo island, Silver island, the Western lake at 
Hangchow, and others far too numerous to refer to. There are many 
accounts of neighbouring countries also; as the Ch'aou-eem die, a 
description of Corea written by a native of that country. The Chin 
la fang t’oo ke is a description of Cambodia, -written by a member of 
a Chinese embassy to that country in 1295“ 7, and is now the only 
authentic account in any language of the state of that country in the 
ancient days of its prosperity. (French by Remusat, with a map, in 
Nouvelles annales des myage$, voL iii ; without the map, in JYouveaux 
melanges asiatigms, 1829.) The Wei tsang t^oo shih is an account of 
Thibet. (French by Klaproth, Paris, 1831.) The Ilaetaou y1h die 
is an account of Java and the Malayan archipelago. (English by 
Medhurst, The Chinaman Ahroad, Shanghai, 1849.) The Se tsang ke 
Is a record of the country and customs of Thibet, with an itinerary 
at the end. There are a number of interesting accounts of central 
Asia by Chinese Buddhist travellers in different ages. The Fdh kwo 
contains an account of the travels of the priest Fa-heen through 
Turkistan and India in the fifth century, where he went to investigate 
the state of Buddiiism. (French by Remusat, Raids, 1836 ; new ed., 
with illustrations, in Charton’s collection, 1862.) In the L6 yanghea 
Ian ke, a description of the temples in Lo-yang, the metropolis of the 
Northern Wei dynasty, is a similar account of a mission of Buddhist 
priests in the sixth century. (German by Neumann, Berlin, 1833.) 
The Ta iang se yih ke is an account of 138 kingdoms of central Asia, 
translated chiefly from the Sanskrit, by Heuen-chwang, a Chinese 
priest who had travelled, through most of these countries, during an 
absence of sixteen jears from his native land. (French by J ulien, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1857.) The geography of Commissioner Lin, Hae kwo foo die, 
in 50 books, is a description of the world, first issued in 1844, The 
latest edition is enlarged to 100 books. A later production, the Ying 
hwan die IM, by Seu Ke-yu, formerly governor of Fo-kien, and now 
(1873) holding a high official post in the capital, though less bulky, 
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is on tlie whole a much better account of the nations of the world. 
The maps, though very sparsely filled with names, are coiTect in the 
general outlines. The Ktvang yu ke, a geography of the empire in 24 
books, written about the commencement of the seventeenth century, is 
very useful as giving the ancient names of places at different periods. 

A small number of books have been classed together as '' Official 
Repertories,” treating of the numbers and duties of various classes of 
officers of the empire, such as the Leih tae cMli kwan yeaoUj in 6.3 
books, which consists of a series of tables of the officers of the several 
departments of government, and the changes that have taken place 
in the names and duties of the respective offices, from the earliest 
times to the present dynasty. 

‘‘Works on the Constitution” comprise some very formidable 
productions; as the most voluminous of which may be named the 
T(i tsHng hwuy teen, in 80 books, giving a development of the general 
principles of the government under the present dynasty. There is an 
accompanying section of illustrative plates in 1 32 books ; and a very 
imposing supplementary section in 920 books, consisting of a historical 
detail of the changes that have taken place in the several departments 
of the government since the commencement of the dynasty. Separate 
works also exist on the governmental regulations of each of the six 
supreme boards, and also of several of the subsidiary ones. A code 
of laws of the empire is published in 47 books, with the title Ta tsHng 
Uith hy a book remarkable for the clearness of its phraseology, the 
reasonableness of its stipulations, and the general consistency of its 
ordinances throughout. (English by Staunton, London, 1810 ; French 
by Sainte-Croix, Paris, 1812.) • 

“ Catalogues,” under which head are included books on inscrip- 
tions, are also tolerably numerous. The catalogue of the Sze koo tseuen 
shoo library, with the historical and critical information appended to 
each title, forms one of the finest specimens of bibliography possessed 
by any nation. The Wan yuen k6 shoo muh is a catalogue ■ of the 
imperial library of the Ming dynasty. It was republished in 1800 
in 20 books, a bare list of titles. The Wuh gan leih swan shoo mUh 
is a catalogue of the mathematical and astronomical works written by 
Mei Wiih-gan, compiled by himself, containing much curious informa- 
tion on the state of the science in China. The Ein shoo muh lith is 
an index ex’purgatormsy in two parts, the first containing works of 
which parts only are objectionable and forbidden ; the second consists 
of books that are condemned in toto. There are several ten thousands 
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of volumes in all, chiefly written about the close of the last dynasty, 
and nearly all of a political tendency. Other lists are in circulation, 
comprising a long array of novels and light reading, forbidden in con- 
sequence of their licentious tendency. The most complete work on 
inscriptions is the Kin sHh Uny in 160 books, a comprehensive 
collection from nearly 2,000 before Christ to the beginning of tlie 
thirteenth century of our era. The texts are given in extenso^ and much 
critical addenda. 

Although native scholars altogether exclude novels from a place 
in their literature, yet they are in fact a very important and in- 
fluential class of reading, forming as they do the views and opinions 
of. the large mass of the people on the history of their own country, 
being almost the only source from wliicli they gather any ideas on the 
.subject at all. They are not so numerous, however, as might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances; nor do they to their readers lose 
any of their freshness with age. They are more or less colloquial in 
language, and are studied by foreigners as exercises in the Mandarin 
dialect. From one and another a tolerably connected view of history 
may be obtained. In the Fung skin yen e we have the adventures 
of Woo-wang, son of the founder of the Chow dynasty, about the twelfth 
century B.C. The Le^ hwb die embraces the last five or six centuries 
of the same dynasty. The Se han yen e covers the first two cen- 
turies B.C., being the story of the "Western Han popularized ; and 
the Tung han yen which is a coiTesponding tale of the Eastern Han, 
includes the first two centuries of our era. The universally read and 
most popular story of the San-kwo de yen e turns altogether on the 
troubles that followed on the overthrow of the Eastern Han, when the 
country was divided into three states, embracing the period from 168 
to 265. (French translation of the first 44 chapters, by Pavie, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1845.) The Nan daou yen e describes the succeeding 
period, when the empire was divided between tbe northern and 
soutbern dynasties. The Suy t'ang yen e is a popular record of the 
Say and Tang dynasties. The Tseen Hang relates the downfall of 
the Tang dynasty. The Tang woo tae chuen gives the latter part 
of the Tang with the succeeding five dynasties. The Shwuy Jioo duen 
is a tale of brigandage about the close of the eleventh century ; and the 
Shwo y6 tseuen duen is founded on the history of Y5 Fei, a famous 
general of the twelfth century. The Se yew he is a mythical account of 
the adventures of Heuen-chwang, tbe Buddhist priest who went to 
India in search of Buddhist, books in the seventh century. The Kin ping 
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mei is a picture of the dissolute manners of the age at the beginning 
of the twelfth century. As a literary work it stands high, but is con- 
demned for its immoral character. The Se pang he, is an apocryphal 
history of the expedition of the eunuch Ching Ho to subdue the 
refractory nations of the southern ocean, at the commencement of tlie 
fifteenth century. The Ching tih hwang yew keang nan chuen recounts 
the adventures of the emperor in a supposed incognito journey through 
Kiang-nan province in the sixteenth century. (English by Tsin-shen, 
Malacca, 1846.) Life in the meti*opolis during the present dynasty 
is depicted in the Hung low mmig, written in a veiy colloquial dialect. 
The Haou hexo chuen The two Fair Cousins'’) is a tale of social life. 
(English by Percy, London, 1761 ; French, Lyons, 1766; German by 
Mavr, Leipsic, 1766.) The YHh Jceaou le is also a picture of domestic 
manners. (French by K6musat, Paris, 1826; by Julien, 1864; 
English, London, 1827.) The Ping shan lang yen is more admired 
for the language than the plot. (French by J alien, Les deux jeunes 
jilles lettrees, Paris, 1860.) The Leaou chae che e is a popular book 
of fairy tales, or rather stories of elfin foxes and such like, by P oo 
Sung-ling, and published by liis grandson in 1740. There are in all 
300 of these legends, collected by the author chiefly from the mouths 
of the people, among whom there is a strong belief in the possession 
of foxes by these ethereal sprites. The Kin hoo he kwan is a small 
collection, as the name implies, of marvellous tales of fiction relating 
to ancient and modern times. The Lung t'oo hung yan is a series of 
causes c'eleb'tes in the Chinese courts of justice, giving a curious insight 
into some of the more tortuous cases of jurisprudence among them. 

In contrast with the preceding, there is a class of authors termed 
orthodox writers, who are deemed the special upholdjers of the doctrine 
of Confucius, and whose works are assumed to be the proper objects 
of study for all who aspire to eminence in the government or the 
school of the literati. Every age has had its men of mark in this 
school, and, comparing the writings of various authors, we find con- 
siderable latitude of views among them. Before the Christian era we 
have such names as Seim Hwang, the opponent of the views of 
Mencius regarding the original rectitude of human nature, whose 
writings are known by the title Beun tsze ; Kea E, the author of the 
Sin shoo ; Lew Heang, author of the Sin sen and Shw6 yuen ; and 
Yang Heung, author of the Fd yen and other works. It would be 
easy to go on from age to age, quoting such scholars as Han Wan- 
kung, Lin Shin-sze, and a host of others ; but the period that calls 
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for special notice is the eleventh century, which forms an epoch in the 
history of the orthodox school. The philosophic views first propounded 
by Chow Leen-ke were followed up by Chang Ming-taou and the two 
brothers Ch'ing Haou and Ch’ing E. The renowned philosopher of 
China, Choo He, was the pupil of Oh’ing Haou, and by his writings 
gave a lustre to that school of teaching, that has been able to bear 
down all opposition. These men thought out for themselves a system 
of the universe, and formed a theory according to which all nature 
was developed by a process of evolution from a primal monad, or even 
something beyond that. The writings of Choo on natural and ethical 
philosophy have had a wonderful influence over the native mind. In 
1713 the emperor ordered a collection to be made of the principal of 
Choo's philosophical works, which were published under his immediate 
supervision, with the title Ghoo tsze tseuen shoo. One of his most 
widely popular productions is a small work for the instruction of youth, 
entitled Seaou heo. (Latin by Noel, Prague, 1711; French by Pluquet, 
Pai'is, 1784 ; the first two out of six books in English by Bridgman, 
in the Chinese Ee^ository, Canton, 1837-8.) It was one of Choo's 
pupils, Ch'in Chun, who first introduced the term Sing le as the 
designation for mental philosophy, and a number of works have been 
since written on that science. The third emperor of the Ming had 
a collection made of all the principal writings on this subject, em« 
bracing the productions of 120 scholars, which was published in 1415, 

, with the title Sing le ta tseuen shoo, in 70 books. This was revised 
by an imperial commission in the last century, and compressed into 
12 books, with the title Sing le tsing e. Several of the monarchs of 
the present dynasty, as preceptors of the people, have written hortative 
and didactic works, enforcing Confucian ethics. In 1655 a treatise of 
this kind, under the title King sin lUh, was issued by the first emperor. 
It is divided into seven parts, and directed against heart vices. The 
Shing yu Tmang heun, or Homilies on the Sacred Edict,” consists of 
sixteen maxims by Shing-tsoo,the second emperor of the present dynasty. 
A short homily was added to each of these by the succeeding emperor 
in 1 724, and orders were issued to have one of these read and explained 
to the people of every district, on the 1st and 15th of each month. 
(English by Milne, London, 1817.) Several elementary school books 
may be mentioned as belonging to this class, small in size, but widely 
known and read. The San tsze king or ^^Trimetrical Classic,” is 
a tract written m columns of three characters each, the subject matter 
including the elements of his&ry,- morals, and relative duties. Of 
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this and the next there are several translations in English, Fj'encli, 
and German. The Tseen tsze wdn^ or Thousand-Character Classic,” 
is a small work consisting of 1,000 different characters, said to have 
been thrown together promiscuously^ from which the author formed 
this rhyme, in lines of four characters each, in a single night. (Latin 
by Hoffmann, Leyden, 1840.) These two tracts form tlie preliminary 
studies of the schoolroom, and are memorized by the scholars. Another 
little book which is in very common use is the hed she, or ''Odes 
for Children.” (English by Bridgman, in the Chinese Ee;positor^j, 
Canton, 1836.) The Pih hm sing is a mere catalogue of 454 of the 
family names of China, and is one of the elementary school books. 

Works on agriculture form an important though not a very 
numerous class. Under this head native writers include the art of 
grazing, breeding cattle, rearing silkworms, and a variety of collateral 
branches of industrial science. A famous work of this kind is the 
Nung cTiing tseuen shoo, a eyclopsedia of agriculture, as it has been 
termed, in 60 hooks. It is the production of Seu Kwang-ke, an early 
disciple of the Jesuits in the seventeenth century, better known to 
Europeans by the name of Paul Seu, After a series of pertinent 
quotations from the classics, he ti*eats of the division of land, processes 
of husbandry, hydraulics, including European methods, agricultural 
implements, rearing silkworms, planting trees, breeding stock, manu- 
facture of food, and provision against dearth. A still more compre- 
hensive work was compiled by imperial order- in 1742, with the title 
Show she t^ung Paou. 

Medical treatises are exceedingly numerous and various in their 
subjects. Medical practice in China, it is true, stands very low in 
comparison with European science ; yet, considering the attention that 
has been given to the subject for 2,000 years, it is scarcely reasonable 
to condemn in toto their medical literature till we know something 
more about it. The medical art is divided by them into nine 
branches, relating respectively to the main arteries and blood vessels, 
their ramifications, fevers, female complaints, cutaneous complaints, 
cases of acupuncture, eye complaints, throat, mouth, and teeth 
complaints, and hone diseases. Each of these departments has its 
literature, while there are also very many works of a general 
character. The Tung e 2 ^ctou keen, a large work of Corean origin, 
embraces the whole compass of medicine, and has been several times 
republished in China. Books of prescriptions are very numerous* 
Materia medica has also received a considerable share of attention, 
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as may be seen by the large work of Le Slie-cbin, the Fun ts'aou hang 
muhj in 52 books, on w^hich the author was engaged for thirty years, 
having made extracts from upward of 800 preceding authors. It is 
in fact a kind of natural history, embracing the three kingdoms 
of nature, the subjects being arranged under the several divisions of 
water, hre, earth, minerals, herbs, grain, vegetables, fruit trees, 
garments, and utensils; insects, fishes, Crustacea, birds, beasts, and 
man. It was written toward the end of the Ming, and several 
editions have been published during the present dynasty. The 
nucleus of the work is traditionally ascribed to the liaif-mythical 
Shin-nun g. 

Works on astronomy and mathematics, though tolei’ably numerous, 
have a somewhat limited circle of readers, yet these are among the 
Mite of Chinese intellects. The oldest work on this subject is the 
Chow pe swan Jang, a tract on the elements of trigonometrical 
observation and the rudiments of astronomy. It is thought to be 
a relic of the Chow dynasty. (French by Biot, Paris, 1842.) The 
Sin e seang fd yaou was written by Soo Sung at the close of the 
eleventh century. The author had constructed a large celestial globe, 
with machinery to represent the mechanism of the heavens and 
illustrate the seasons, the whole set in motion by water power. The 
work named was written specially to explain the theory of these 
movements. The Kih secmg sin shoo, by Chaou Yew-k’in, appeared 
during the Yuen dynasty, and differed in several particulars from the 
orthodox views of the time. It ascribes the length of the day, not to 
the distance of the sun, hut its altitude, and the heat of the 
atmosphere to the accumulation of air. The planets are made to 
circulate round the earth in parallels of declination, while they revolve 
round the pole of the ecliptic in tortuous paths. It ascribes the 
: apparent increase in the size of the sun near the horizon to its nearer 
approach to the earth than when in the zenith. In other matters also 
it deviates from the received doctrines. On the arrival of the Jesuit 
astronomers in the seventeenth century, a great revolution took place 
in the native theories ; the result of which was the compilation of the 
Sin fd swan shoo, in 100 books, about the year 1634, by an imperial 
commission consisting of natives and Europeans. It is divided into 
11 parts, treating respectively of the elements of the system, standard 
numbers, calculations, instruments, general operations, sun's course, 
fixed stars, moon's path, nodes and conjunctions of sun and moon, five 
planets, and nodes and conjunctions of the five planets. The Ptolemaic 
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theory is still adhered to, but Tycho Brahe’s discovery of the variation 
in the obliquity of the ecliptic is stated, and his numbers adopted for 
that and other elements, as also his solar and lunar tables. The 
European astronomers were received even move favourably on the 
establishment of the present dynasty than they had been during the 
Ming, and their influence is apparent in the great thesaurus entitled 
LeMli Mh yuen yum, compiled under the direct superintendence of the 
emperor in the first half of the eighteenth century. This is composed 
of three parts ; the first, entitled L^h seang k'aou cJiing^ on astronomy, 
has several points of divarication from the great work of the Ming. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic is given from native observation as 23*^ 
29' 30", being two minutes less than Tycho Brahe’s statement. In 
the correction for the sun’s velocity, the new work takes account of 
the minute motion of the perihelion, and the epoch is changed from 
1628 to 1683, hut the Ptolemaic theory is still retained. In a 
supplementary portion, however, the elliptic orbits of the planets are 
suggested, and Kepler’s law of equal areas in equal times is stated^ 
The sun’s parallax is given as ten seconds, instead of three minutes, the 
old number. The circulation of Mercury, Venus, and Mars about 
the sun is also named, but the whole are still made to revolve about 
the earth as a centre. The second part of the gi’eat work, entitled Soo le 
tsing yun, is on pure mathematics, treating of the theory and use of 
numbers, geometry, and mensuration, with a description of the 
European system of algebra, and tables of the numbers of trigonometry 
and logarithms. The third part, entitled Leuh leu cJdng e, is on 
music, including a description of the European system, by Thomas 
Pereyra, The TsdJi yum Tiae king is a work on trigonometry’- by Le 
Yay, finished in 1248. This is remarkable as being the earliest book 
containing the T'een yum, a native system of algebra, about which a 
great deal has been written during the present dynasty. 

Although nearly all the dynastic histories have a portion specially 
allotted to divination, there are few separate works on the subject 
extant earlier than the Tang dynasty. From that time on there has 
been no lack of a constant supply, every age having added to the 
accumulating mass. Under this head are included works on astrology, 
geomancy, divining by the tortoise, by straws, by diagrams, and in 
a variety of other ways. The he pern fang shoo is the authorized 
guide to astrology, published under imperial patronage in 1741. The 
astrological portion of the almanac is composed according to the 
principles laid down in this treatise. 
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Cyclopaedias as a class CBibrace a variety of bulky works, 
combining to some extent tbe characteristics of our cyclopaedia and 
concordance. So early as the second or third century we find it was 
the custom to make digests of the national literature for the emperor's 
inspection, and thus originated the class under consideration. 
Methodically arranged according to subjects, under each heading 
extracts from former works on the topic are given. Some of the more 
important of these thesauri were compiled by imperial commission 
during the Sung dynasty, as the Sze luy /oo, in 30 books, composed 
in anomalous verse with a running commentary by the author, "Woo 
Shuh ; the Tae ping yu lan^ in 1,000 books ; and the Ts%h, foo yimn 
kwei^ also in 1,000 books. The Yuh liae, in 200 books, was also 
published under imperial patronage in the twelfth century. Even 
these voluminous collections, however, are but pigmies compared with 
the v\'ork that was carried through by the second emperor of the Ming 
dynasty. With a printed library of 300,000 books, and more than 
double that number in manuscript, he conceived the idea of resolving 
the whole into a monster cyclopsedia. A commission was appointed 
to dissect the whole of the existing volumes, classical, historical, 
philosophical, and literary, embracing astronomy, geography, the 
occult sciences, medicine, Buddhism, Taouism, and the arts. Three 
presidents^ of commission were appointed, under whom were five chief 
directors and twenty sub-directors, besides 2,169 subordinates. The 
work was completed about the end of 1407, numbering in all 22,877 
books, besides 60 books of contents, and was entitled Yung 16 ta tern, 
A copy was made from the original draught, but the government was 
deterred from printing *hy the great outlay that would be necessary. 
Two other copies were made in the sixteenth century, but during 
the troubles that ensued at the close of the Ming, or previously, the 
original draught and two of the copies were consumed by fire. On 
the restoration of peace only one of the copies was to be found, and 
that was deficient 2,422 books. By this manuscript collection 385 
ancient and rare works have been preserved, which otherwise would 
have been irrecoverably lost. Many of these have been since 
reprinted. 

Under the term, “ Minor Authors ” are included a host of works, 
chiefly miscellaneous narrations, records of marvels, traditions, and 
anecdotes. A good specimen of the class is the Yew-yang tad tsoo, in 
20 books, written in tbe eighth century. It treats largely of the 
strange and the supernatural, but it is useful in the investigation of 
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many arcb^ological questions. The Ghu§ Mng luh, in 30 books, was 
written at the close of the Yuen dynasty, and contains a number of 
notices regarding the downfall of the Mongol empire. There is a good 
deal of miscellaneous information about the affairs of that dynasty, and 
some few notices relating to countries in the west. The books of the 
Buddhists alone would form a tolerably extensive library. The 
translation of Sanskrit works into Chinese was commenced in the first 
century, and continued almost without interruption till the ninth, 
during which penod they added from 2,000 to 3,000 works to the 
literature of China ; and some of these translations are now the only 
examples of the works to be found in any language, the originals being 
lost. By far the greater portion of these belong to the three classes, 
King, Classic,” Lei/li, '' Discipline,’' and Lim, Metaphysics ” ; cor- 
responding to the Sansicrit Sutra, Vinaya, and Skastm, including 
the Dhdrani, or Charms.” The remaining ai e chiefly biographical 
and descriptive, including the Avadanas and Agamas. The Lalita 
'olstara, a life of Buddha, has been four times translated into Chinese, 
with as many different titles, about the years A.D. 70, 308, 652, and 
one subsequent. An abstract has also been published under the title 
Ching taou he. Besides the translations, there is a considerable body 
of native Buddhist literature, among which may be mentioned the 
Fd yuen choo lin,hi 120 books, completed in 668, a comprehensive 
cyclopaedia of the Buddhist religion, detailed in 100 sections. 

Among the writings of the Taouists, the Taou Uh king of Laou 
Keun, the reputed founder of the sect, will ever stand pre-eminent. 
Written in classic diction, and embodying as it does some profound 
speculations, it has attained an exceptional reputation, and even the 
fastidious literati think it no shame to study the treatise of the old 
philosopher. (French by Julien, Paris, 1842; English by Chalmers, 
London, 1868; German by Planekner and by Strauss, both Leipsic, 
1870.) Leth tsze and Ohwang tsze are two works of the same school, 
named after their respective authors, who wrote several centuries 
before the Christian era; and the very age of their productions has 
insured them a certain degree of deference as ancient writers. Later 
down in the stream of time we find a great deterioration in Taouism, 
Gradually its professors gave themselves up to the study of alchemy, 
the search after the philosopher's stone, the use of charms and amulets ; 
rituals were introduced and images set up in the temples. Thus we 
have the Ts^aa fung ke, a ti'eatise on alchemy written in the second 
century ; and the well-known work of Kb Hung in the fourth century, 
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under the title Faou tsze, is a treatise chiefly on the immortals, 
alchemy, charms, exorcism, &c., with a section on government and 
politics. Leu Tung-pin, who flourished during the Tang dynasty, one 
of the reputed eight immortals, is also a name recognized in the world 
of letters. His original compositions are published under the title 
Zeu chin jin lodn tseih, literary and poetical, coloured by Taouist views. 
The Fae shang lean ying or Book of liewards and Penalties,"' 
professing to he the work of the founder, appeals really to he a pro- 
duction of the Sung, but the author is not known. The object of the 
book is to elucidate the doctrine of future retribution, and it has 
attained a greater popularity than any other Taouist production, 
(French by Eemusat, Klaproth, and Julien, 1816, 1828, and 1830; 
English in the Canton Register ^ 1830.) 

In poetry and polite literature, the writings of the Chinese are 
very voluminous. Their poems are most frequently descriptive of 
nature and natural scenery, domestic life, or the cares of the world. 
Martial odes are not infrequent. Epic poetry is almost unknown in 
China ; hut we find occasional details of historical events. Somewhat 
singiilai'ly, the Teoo sze or Elegies of Tsoo,"" form a class by them- 
selves. These are a series of plaintive poems mainly written by K"euh 
Yuen, a minister of the kingdom of Tsoo and relative of the prince. 
Distinguished by probity of character, he was the victim of slander by 
liis envious colleagues, and ended his existence by throwing himself 
into a river. His fate is still commemorated in the dragon boat 
festival. His principal piece, Le saou, is a justification of his public 
character. (German by Pfizmaier, Vienna, 1852; French by Saint- 
Denys, Paris, 1870.) A good many commentaries have been written 
on the collection. One of the best editions of the leading piece is the 
Le mou keae, published in 1741, by Koo Ching-t'een, with an original 
exposition. 

I Another class is termed Individual Collections,’" containing the 
original productions of single authors. Waitings of the kind made 
their appearance at an early period in the Chiistian era, consisting 
generally of post-mortem compilations. In the sixth century these 
began to be divided into several sections according to time or subject. 
This has been a most prolific class, but one in which comparatively few 
authors, find a place in the ranks of fame. In the bibliographical 
catalogues of the Sung dynasty there are not found a tenth part of the 
names of authors in this class contained in those of the Suy and 
Tang dynasties ; and the catalogues of the present day scarcely contain 
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a tenth part of the titles of those recorded as extant during the Sung. 
Among the most famous is found Le tae tseihj the productions of 
Le Tae-pih, the renowned poet of the Tang d^ nasty ; also Tung i^o 
tsmen tselh, in 115 hooks, from the pen of the scarcely less celebrated 
Soo Tung-po, the Sung poet. Both these have been frequently 
republished with commentaries. The wntings of Luh Kew-yuen, 
a contemporary and friend of the renowned Choo He, were arranged 
by his son, and edited by his pupil Yuen SeS in the thirteenth century, 
with the title Seang sTian tselh, in 28 books. This holds a prominent 
place among the elegant writers of the Sung dynasty, and consists of 
letters, memorials to the throne, records, prefaces and dedications, 
miscellaneous pieces, poems, sacrificial documents, epitaphs, and 
sepulchral inscriptions. The emperors of the present dynasty have 
distinguished themselves in this class more than in any other; and 
we have a bulky series from the different monarchs. Thus there is a 
literai*y collection of 176 books, besides another of poems in 28 books, 
by the second emperor of the line. His successor has left a collection 
in 30 books, and the fourth monarch has left collections to the amount 
of 166 books. Single poems should also come within this category, 
such as the Ilwa tseen a love tale written in metrical stanzas. 
(English by Thoms, Chinese Courtshi'p^ London, 1824.) 

In the sixth century a new class of works appeared, which 
may be termed anthologies. The first of these was compiled about 
530, by the son of the founder of the Leang dynasty. It is named 
Wan semn^ and is still one of the best known, the contents being 
selections from all preceding writers of fame. The subjects into 
which it is divided are anomalous verse, poems, elegies, sevens 
verse, decrees, appointments, orders, instructions, essays, manifesta- 
tions, statements, declarations, accusations, documents, memorials, 
epistles, notifications, replies, rejoinders, farewells, prefaces, eulogiums, 
commendations, contracts, historical relations, commendatory historical 
narrations, discourses, literary gems, admonitions, monumental legends, 
obituaries, laments, inscriptions, epitaphs, memoirs, dirges, and sacri- 
ficial orations. A notable work of this kind, with the title Koo wdn 
yuen in 64 books, was published by imperial commission in 1685. 
It gives an uninterrupted succession of choice literary selections, 
from the time of the Tso cJiuen down to the end of the Sung dynasty. 
The annotations of five eminent scholars are appended. A huge 
compilation of the poetry of the Tang dynasty, under the title Tseum 
tang she, in 900 books, was issued in 1703, by imperial commission. 
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Upward of 2,200 people were employed in making the collection, 
which they gathered from private histories, miscellaneous works, 
monumental records, and every available source, making altogether 
48,900 pieces. The writings of Le T’ae-p!h and T'oo Foo hold 
a prominent place in the collection. In the fourth or fifth century, 
when poetry and composition began to he more under the restraints 
of fixed and conventional laws, critiques on poetry and literature first 
made an appearance ; and to this class we are indebted for a fund 
of information on the history, changes, internal mechanism, and chief 
aim of this much cultivated branch of art. As an example of these 
works may be noticed the She hm yuen he hwdfd ta ching^ in eighteen 
books, by Yu Seang, issued in 1697. The various objects of the themes 
of poetry are detailed in the order of a cyclopaedia. The theme is 
first explained, then its various applications, followed by quotations 
from the poets, the ideas embodied, and the application in the 
successive parts of a poem. This is followed by a kind of rhyming 
dictionary, in which a number of quotations are given under each 
rhyme, and notes for the artistic management of the same. 

In the last class are placed the Bhymes and Songs.^’ The tsze^ 
or rhyme, is a composition between prose and poetry, in which the 
rhyme is repeated at the end of lines of indeterminate length, 
unfettered by the laws of versification. It fiirst began to be used in 
the Tang dynasty, but is much more common in recent times, being 
generally applied to light and trivial subjects. A large work of this 
class is the Yu ting leili tae she yu^ in 100 books, published by 
imperial commission in 1707. This is a comprehensive collection of 
tlie choicest rhymes, from the commencement of the art in the Tang 
dynasty down to the end of the Ming, comprising 1,540 articles, 
making upward of 9,000 verses. A list of rhymers is included. The 
h'euh, or songs, embrace dramatic compositions, these being in great 
part choral effusions. These are barely acknowledged by literary 
men ’its forming a part of the literature of the nation, although they 
are to be found in every book store. A much valued work of the kind 
is the Yuen jin jgih chung ]ceu\ or Hundred Plays of the Yuen 
Dynasty,” being a selection from the productions of more than 200 
dramatists who wrote about that period. As a dramatic composition 
ihie^Se seang ^e,or “Record of the Western Pavilion, holds the higiiei^t 
place in native estimation; and next to it ranks the Pe-;pa-ke, or 
“ Tale of, a Guitar A well-known collection of recent date is 
entitled, the Chuy Uew^ numbering several tens of dramatic pieces. 
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It has long been the custom in China to publish large 
collections of separate works, under the name of Tsung shoo, 
sometimes confined to specialities, but very often ranging over the 
whole field of literature, and containing some choice or rare treatises 
in each department, according to the compiler's taste or fancy. 
These may consist of few or many volumes, some collections 
extending to hundreds. By this means many works are preserved, 
•which would otherwise probably be lost sight of altogether. As an 
example of these, the Hem ivei ts^ung shoo is a collection of 96 works 
written during the Han and Wei dynasties, and republished in the 
Ming dynasty by Clfing Yung in the above form. 


IV. Priis'ting. 

There is reason to believe that printing by wooden blocks was 
known to the Chinese in the sixth century, though we scarcely hear 
anything of its application for four centuries later, till the advantages 
of the art became so manifest that we are told that in 932 Fung Taou 
and Le Yu, two ministers of the Later Han, memorialized the thione 
to have the Nine Classics'' revised and printed. The monarch com- 
plied, and in about twenty years the copies were in circulation. From 
that time, so rapidly did this stereotypography advance, that by the end 
of the thirteenth century the greater part of the manuscript literature 
of foimer ages was already in print. Some few specimens of the Sung 
dynasty typography are still to be found in librarie%,but they are very 
rare. The mounted manuscript rolls seem to have been immediately 
succeeded by long strips, printed on one side, and doubled up in a 
succession of folds to a book size. This practice is still continued 
for the sacred books of the Buddhists. The next step in advance was 
the folded sheets stitched together in volumes, as is the practice at 
the present day. In the eleventh century a scheme for printing by 
movable clay type was invented by a mechanic named Peih Shing ; 
we have a minute detail of the process, but there is no account of its 
having been brought into use ; and it is not till the seventeenth century 
that we hear of movable type being actually employed in printing. 
A fount of copper types was then made in the imperial printing office, 
and the Koo kin t'oo shoo tseih ching, a gigantic collection of books in 
6,000 volumes, was printed with them. The types, however, having 
fallen out of use, a large proportion of them were purloined by 
untrustworthy officials, and the remainder melted up to conceal the 
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fraud. In the following century a set of wooden types was made in 
the same establishment, for the purpose of printing another collection, 
the Sze hoo tseuen shoo, noticed above, the printed catalogue of which 
contains about 3,440 separate works, comprising upward of 78,000 
books or sections. The use of these types, however, has been very 
limited. At present the Peking Gazette, the daily official organ of 
the government, is printed with movable wooden type ; but both the 
type and the manipulation are of the clumsiest order, and the impres- 
sion is one of the rudest specimens of typography that can be found. 
The printing press has not yet been introduced there. Some private 
firms have used movable copper types for printing for nearly a century 
past, and in 1850 we are told of a bookseller in Canton who had cast 
150,000 tin types from clay matrices. The specimen of them given 
in the Chinese lle^podtory is very creditable to the artist. About 
forty years ago the Eev. Samuel Dyer, of the London Missionary Society, 
initiated the use of movable type for China according to the European 
method. The same work was carried on to perfection by Mr. Cole, 
and subsequently by Mr. Gamble of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion ; and so great has been the success of the latter, that not only are 
his types used by several European firms, but a considerable number 
of Chinese have also commenced printing with movable types after 
the western fashion. Some of the natives have also commenced type 
founding, and even the making of electrotypes. Books are thus being 
printed and newspapers put into circulation, and it is difficult to fore- 
tell what may be the result of this new impetus. 

V. Sinology. 

The study of the Chinese language and literature in Europe is 
almost entirely a growth of the present century, previous to which 
very few besides the Roman Catholic missionaries had any knowledge 
• of the subject. The first grammar we hear of was printed at Canton 
in 1703, in the Mandarin dialect, with the title Arte de la lengua 
mandarina, by Father Francis Yaro. Bayer published his Museum 
Bmicum in 2 vols. at St. Petersburg in 1730. This contains a short 
Mandarin grammar, and another of the dialect of Chinchow in Fokien ; 
also a Chinese vocabulary. Fourmont in France was engaged on 
kindred studies, and in 1742 published his Lingum Sinarum Man- 
darlnicce Eieroglyphicce Grammatica du 2 )lex, whicli proves to* be a 
slightly modified translation of Yaro's grammar. Five years later he 
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pubiislied his dissertation on the written language, Meditationes 
Sinicm, a work full of errors. Little else of a philological character 
appeared in the last century, and any slight interest that might have 
been created seemed to be on the decline, when K4musat was appointed 
professor of the Chinese language in Paris in 1815. The lectures and 
writings of this distinguished sinologue began to diw the attention 
of Europeans to China as a great fact, and to invest the literature of 
the nation with a new interest. His successor, M. Julien, has fully 
sustained the reputation of the chair. The following are the principal 
works of a philological character that have appeared : — Dxctionabies. 
1. In Latin, Dictionnaire francoia et latin, composed by Father Basil 
de Glemona and edited by De Guignes (Paris, 1813). The first part 
of a supplement to this, by Klaproth, was issued in 1819, containing 
•scarcely a quarter of the whole, hut no more was published. De 
Guignes’s was republished at Hong Kong in 1853, without the French, 
as Dictionarium Sinico-Latinum, Gon^alvez, V ocahnlarium ^Latino- 
Sinicum (Macao, 1836), Lexicon Manuals Latino- Sinicum and 

Leddcon Magnum Latino-Sinicwm (1841), Gallery, Sy sterna Fhonetico- 
scrifturm Sinicm (Macao, 1 841), arranged on a peculiar phonetic system 
of his own device. Ferny, Yocahnlarium Latino- Sinicum (China, 
1861). 2 . Fovtuguese, Gonial vez, Biccionario Fortuguez-CJiina (Macao, 
1831), and Biccionario Ghina-Fortuguez (1833). 3. French, Perny, 

Bictionnairefran^ais-latin-chhwis de la langue mandarine 2 >arlee (Paris, 
1869), with an appendix as large (18 72)* . 4 . Russian. Grajitcheskaya 
sistema Idtaiskikh ieroglifov (St. Petersburg, 1867) ; Esaiya, Rusho- 
hitaisM slovar (Peking, 1867), and Fredovlenie F rusko-Jdtaiskomu 
slovariu (1870). 5. English. Morrison, Bictionary of the Chinese 

Language (6 vois., 4to, Macao, 1815-23); 2nd part, Alididhetic 
Chinese and English (re^Dublished at Shanghai, 2 vols., 8vo, 1865) ; 
Yocabulary of the Canton Bialect (Macao, 1828); Medhurst, Chinese 
and English Bictionary (Batavia, 1842-3), and English and 
Chinese Bictionary (Shanghai, 1847-8); Lohscheid, English and 
Chinese Bictionary (4 vols., Hong Kong, 1869), and A Chinese 
and English Bictionary (1871); Doolittle, Yocahulary and Hand- 
book of the Chinese Language (2 vols., 4to, Foochow and Shanghai, 
1872-3); Kwong Tsiin-fuh, English and Chinese Lexicon (Hong 
Kong, 1 868) ; Williams, English and Chinese Yocahulary, in the 
Court Bialect (Macao, 1844), and Tonic Bictionary of the Chinese 
Language, in the Canton Bialect (Canton, 1856) ; Chalmers, English 
and Cantonese Focket Bictlcnary Kong, 1859); Stent, 
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Chinese and English Vocabulary, in the Pekinese Dialect (Sliangbai, 
1871); Medhurst, Dictionary of the Hokkeen Dialect (Macao, 
1832); Maclay and Baldwrin, Alfhahetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language, in the Foochow Dialect (Foocbow, 1870). — Grammahs. 
1. Latin, Notitla Lingum SiniccBifU^ldiCcs^, 2. Por- 

tuguese, Gon 9 alvez, GAtw (Macao, 1829). Z, French, Eemusat, 
Airmens de la grammaire chinoise (Paris, 1822) ; this has been 
republished, edited by De Eosny; Bazin, Mmnoire swr les princijges 
ghri^aux du chinois milgaire (Paris, 1845), and Grammaire man- 
darine (1856) ; Hochet, Mairmel pratique de la langue chinoise vulgaire 
(Paris, 1846); Julien, SyTdaxe nouvelle de la langue chinoise (Paris, 
1869-70). 4. German, Endlicher, Anfangsgriinde der chinesischen 

Grammatik (Yienna, 1845); Schott, Ohinesische SprachJehre (Berlin, 
1857). 5. Russian, Hyahinth, Kitaiskaya grammatika (St. Peters- 

burg, 1838). 6. English, Marshman, Claris Sinica (Serampore, 1814); 
Morrison,^ Grammar of the Chinese Language (Serampore, 1816); 
Giitzlaff, Notices on Chinese Grammar (Batavia, 1842); J. G. 
Bridgman, The Notitia Linguae Sinicce of Premare, translated into 
English (Canton, 1847) ; Summers, of the Chinese Language 

(Oxford, 1863), and The RuMmmts of the Chinese Language (London, 
1864); Lobscheid, Grammar of the Chinese Language (Hong Kong, 
. 1864); Edkiiis, A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect (Shanghai, 1853; 2nd ed., 1868), and A Grammar 
of the Chinese Colloquial Language, commonly called the Aland arin 
Dialect (1857; 2nd ed., 1864) ; Baldwin, Alanual of the Foochow Dialect 
(Foochow, 1871). — Among the phrase-books and manuals we may 
notice Morrison’s Dialogues and Detached Sentences in the Chinese 
Danguage (Macao, 1816); Shaou-tih’s English and Chinese Student* s 
Assistant (Malacca, 1826) ; Legge’s Lexilogns of the English, Malay, 
and Chinese Languages (Malacca, 1841) ; Bridgman’s Chinese Chres- 
tomatky in the Canton Dialect (Macao, 1841 ; Williams’s Easy Lessons 
in CMime. [M&Gm, 1842); Medhurst’s Chinese Dialogues (Shanghai, 
1844;.. revised ed. by his son, 1863); Edkins’s Chinese Conversations 
(Shanghai, 1852) ; Doty’s Angh-Chinese Manned, with Romanized 
Colloquial in the Amoy Dialect (Canton, 1853) ; Hernisz’s Guide to 
Conversation in English and Chinese (Boston, 1854); Lol)scheid’s 
Beginner* 8 First Book, or Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect (Hong 
Kong, 1858); Wade’s Hsin-chmg-lu, or Booh of Experiments (Hong 
Kong, vlB59); Maegowan’s Collection of Phrases in the Shanghai 
Dialect (Shanghai, 1862);. Thoms ’s The Chinese Speaker (Ningpo, 
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1846); Edkins^s Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Sfohen Language 
(Shanghai, 1862) ; Martin’s The Analytical Reader (Shanghai, 1863); 
Lobscheid’s Select Phrases and Reading Lessons in the Canton Dialect, 
and Tourist's Guide and Merchant* s Manual (Hong Kong, 1864); 
Rubery’s Easy Phrases in the Canton Dialect (Canton, 1866); Lob- 
scheid’s Household Comf anion and Students First Assistant (Hong 
Kong, 1867); Wade’s Yil-yen Tzu-erh Chi, a Progressive Course 
designed to assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, and Whi-chien 
Tzil-erh Chi, a Series of Papers selected as Specimens of Documentary 
Chinese (London, 1867) ; Macgowan's -4 Manual of the Army Colloquial 
(Hong Kong, 1869) ; and Wylie^s Notes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 
1867). 




A DISCUSSION OP THE ORIGIN OP THE MANCHUS, 
AND THEIR WRITTEN CHARACTER. 


Ok the Oeigik oe the Manchus. 


Beyond the north-east comer of China proper, and bordering on 
the sea of J apan, an immense tract of country lying between 38 and 
56 degrees north latitude, and 116 and 143 degrees east longitude, 
is known by the name of Manchuria, or as it sometimes called 
Eastern Tartary. ^ This country has been little visited by for- 
eigners, and our information regarding it is meagre in the extreme. 
It is now divided into the three provinces of Moukden, Kirin and 
Sagalien-ula ; and is watered by the Bagalien, the Sungari, the 
Kunni, the Usuri and a number of smaller rivers. The country 
is said to be barren, thinly peopled and mountainous; the principal 
of the mountain chains are the Seih-Mb-tlb, the Outer and Inner 
Hing-an and the Kolmin-shanggijan ranges. The latter of these, 
known as the Long-white Mountain, although the least in extent, 
has attained the greatest celebrity, as the being the place whence 
sprung the Tartar family now holding the supremacy in China. 

According to the concurring testimony of Manchu and Chinese 
authors, the present dynasty are the descendants of the g 
Neu-ch’ih, who ruled the northern part of the empire, under the 
name of the Kin dynasty, from A.I), 1115 to 1232. Belying on 
this autliority, it is unnecessary to notice some doubts which have 
been insinuated by foreigners on this point,! especially as the 
statement receives strong corroboration by a comparison of the 
language peculiar to each. 

* Sg ^ ft @ Td-tsHng-hw4y-t^n'M, ‘^ Plates to the Statistics of tho 
Td-ts^ing Dynasty.’’ Vol. 90, 9L 

t Bangles’ Alphabet Manchou, page 17, icj. 
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From ancient times, mention is made of a race of people 
inhabiting this country, under the name of ‘[1 Siih-shin, and 
the more recent name of ^ JL Neu-chin is considered to be merely 
a modification of the same sounds.'* The Siih-shin are said to have 
brought tribute to Woo-wang, B.C. 1103, of a famous description of 
an ows.f 

In the time of the After Plan dynasty (A.D. 25 to 219), the 
country is spoken of under the name of Jg ^ Yih-leu, the people 
being described as a kind of Troglodytes, without a prince, and 
living in caves, the rank of the inhabitant marked by the depth of 
the dwelling, the most honourable having a descent of nine steps, 
A great occupation with them appears to have been rearing swine, 
whose flesh they ate, while the skins served them for clothing, 
and with the fat they covered their bodies in winter to a con- 
siderable thickness, in order to defend themselves . against the 
cold ; having passed the summer in a state of nudity, save a slender 
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In fclie time of the Suy dynasty (581 to 617) this country 
went by the name of ^ M5-h5 in China, which is said to 
be a corruption of the name Wuh-kieh,* the people being then 
divided into seven tribes, the Siih-m5, the Pih-tiih, the Gan-chay-kuh, 
the Fuh-neS, the Haou-shih, the Hlh-shwuy and the Pih-shan. 
They are described then as very licentious in character. About 
581 they were in the habit of bringing tribute regularly to China, 
when the embassy was sumptuously entertained by the monarch 
Kaou-tsoo, whom they gratified by exhibiting their national war 
dance, t 

In the time of the T‘ang dynasty (618 to 906), the Mo-h5 
are noticed as being divided into several tens of tribes, some 
being annexed to Corea, and others in a state of vassalage to 
the Turks, their neighbours on the west. The Heh-shwuy M5-h5 
are said to be the most northerly of the tribes, being noted for 
their courage, so much so as to prove a source of annoyance to 
the hordes in their vicinity. Prom the same source we learn 
they had a hereditary princeliood, and their only implements 
of warfare were bows and arrows. It was their custom to bury 
their dead without a coffin, the horse of the deceased being killed 
and offered in sacrifice in front of the corpse. About 620 they 
sent tribute once or twice to China. Shortly after this the Chinese 
becoming better acquainted with these people, discovered that 
their national name was Keii-chin, which it is probable had been 
retained by them from remote antiquity, as this is said to he 
merely a corruption of the sound Sfih-shin, and that the various 
appellations by which they had been designated in tlie interim 
were either the distinctive names of some of their predominating 
sub-divisions, or else names imposed on them by foreign authority. 
Their neighbours, the ^ SeS4ans, termed them ^ ^ Liu-chin, 
which is merely another variety of the pronunciation of the same 
name, and quite in harmony with the mutations in Chinese 
orthoepy. Prom 682 they continued the practise of sending tribute 
regularly till towards the close of the T‘ang dynasty, the chief 
sometimes accompanying it in person, and sometimes sending an 
ambassador. The Pih-shan having become annexed, to Corea, 


* jM ^ “National Annals.*’ Vol. 194, 

f ^ ^ “History of the Suy Dynasty.** 
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oa the subjugation of that countr}^, the majority of tribe took 
up their residence in China* The Heh-shwuy alone maintained 
their integrity as a tribe, being divided into sixteen lesser 
tribes. ^ 

The Pih-tuh, Gan-chay-ktih, Haou-shih and others, on occasion 
of the overthrow of Corea, became dispersed, dwindled away, 
and wei'e no more heard of; but the scattered remnants of these 
people afterwards uniting with the Corean refugees, under the 
leadership of Ta Tso-yung, a Corean, the latter was appointed 
Prince of P’ei-hae, by the court of China in the year 712. Al- 
though this title was conferred at first, merely as the designation 
of a noble of the Chinese empire, yet he soon asserted the 
independence of his government, merely retaining a nominal 
connection with China, as a tributary state. Tso~yung vv’as 
succeeded at his death by his principal son Woo-e in 718. An 
embassy bearing tribute from this prince, arrived at the Chinese 
capital in 726 ; and this practise they continued to follow up 
at short intervals, till the end of the T‘ang dynasty, as also during 
the 'Leang and After T%ng; their offerings on one occasion in 
777,^' having included eleven Japanese dancing girls. Their line 
of princes were appointed, subject to the approval and confirma- 
tion of the Chinese court, and the state seems to have attained 
such a degree of comparative civilization as to have given 
them an illustrious distinction among the surrounding tribes; 
having a regularly organized government and an established state 
ritual, t 

/ . About the middle of the tentij century the Tartar tribe of 

B§S»tans, having subdued the kingdom of P’ei-hae, gained over 
the territories of Liao-tung, Chihli and Shen-si, became establish- 
ed under the name of Liao dynasty, and incorporated with them 
a large number of the Neu-chins, who had formerly been subjects 
of P’ei-ha^, and were known under the name of the Civilized 
ISTeu-chins, to distinguish them from the Heh-shwuy tribe, now 
denominated the Wild Neu-chins, who had retreated beyond the 
Sagalien river* 

* S ® ft Tang-shoo, ‘<01d History of the T*ang Dynasty.'^ VoL 
199* 

t tK ft Smg^^shooy History the Sung Dynasty.**^ : ‘V'oh 491 , 
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From tins time the Wild He^«chins continued to keep up 
an intercourse with the Clnnese court, to which they were in 
the constant habit of bringing tribute, chiefly of horses ; while 
the Chinese endeavoured to employ these warlike nornades, as 
a check upon the more distant states, over whom they themselves 
could exercise little direct control. The Liao who had ever looked 
with jealousy on the conduct of the • ISTeu- chins in this matter, 
and liad made it their policy, to sever the relation thus established 
with the Sung empire, at length succeeded in bringing them so 
far under their influence about 1023 as to receive tribute from 
them, which henceforward they ceased to take to China. When 
A-pa5u-ki, the first Liaou emperor, ascended the throne, these 
formed one of 36 tribes nominally dependent on him ; but anti- 
cipating that they might prove a source of trouble, he contrived 
by artifice to secure the removal of several thousand of their 
principal men to the country south of Liao-yang, where he placed 
them in conspicuous posts, by this means dividing their strength. 
He was also careful to cut off all intercourse between these people 
and their original country, and gave them tlie name of Hb-soo- 
kwan; they were also designated the Yellow Head Neff-chins, 
and were characterized as simple but courageous, and indifferent 
to life or death. Another tribe was located to the north-east 
of Corea, and acknowledged the authority of the military governor 
. of Heen-chow. These were called the Hwuy-pa Neh-chins. 

In 1032, on the accession of the Liao emperor M ^ Hing- 
tsung, whose private name was ^ Tsung-chin, these people were 
induced to change their national designation from ^ ^ I^eiVchin to 
^ ® ISTeu-ch^'*' ; it being contrary to long established custom, that 
any other should presume to use the characters of the emperor's name. 

* Bemusat and Klaproth both spell this name Jou4c7ii^ which is 
probably near the ancient pronunciation. (See pages ii, iv, supra). In the 
IE ^ p CMng.isz64'‘'imrj dictionary the character is said to be used for fn 
in ancient compositions, and is pronounced Jit. Biot in his “ Lictionnaire des 
villes et arrondissements dans I’empire Chinois,” gives this name 
tcliL This pronunciation gains support from the Ouigour orthography of the 

same word Tcliortchog ;\az also from the form in which it 

appears in several Persian works, jurjeh and jurji. (Recherches sur Us Ian- 
gms Tartares^ p. 15). But in the History of the Kin dynasty, in the Manchu 

language, a comparatively recent production, this name is spelt 

which we may safely take as the correct modern pronunciation. 
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Towards the end of the eleventh century one Y^ng-k5, of 
the surname Win-yen, a brother of the hereditary leader, gained 
influence among the Neu-ch^ihs as a commander, and was elected by 
them as their chief. Like other founders of dynasties the record 
of this man’s ancestry is preserved up to the sixth generation. 
The first ancestor being named K’an-fuh, G6-I06 was his son; 
Yang-hae vras the son of G6-Iod; Suy-k’w5 was the sou of YIng-hae * 
Shih-lo6 was the son of Suy-k’wo ; Hod-lal was the son of Shih-lo6, 
Ho6-lal had three sons, the eldest of whom was named Hih-le-p’o; 
the second, Poo-ll-shuh, and the third, Yang-ko. When Yang-ko 
was raised to the chief station, he organized sometliing of a regular 
government throughout the various tribes of iSTeu-ch’ihs, and 
collected taxes from them for the public service. Tiie highest of 
his ofiicers were all styled P’o-k’eih-lee, and were distinguished 
by the names of the sun, planets and 28 constellations of the zodiac. 
Prom the chief of five, to the chief of ten thousand, each trained 
his dependants in the military art, while they employed their 
.leisure time in the chase. In their military adventures the 
lancers were placed in the front ranks, the swordsmen were placed 
next, and the archers were put behind ; the points of their arrows 
were six or seven inches long, and barbed ; at less than fifty paces 
distance the archers did not shoot. Every five, every ten and 
every hundred men had their special officers. The cinquevirs 
beat the watch ; the decurions carried ensigns ; and the centurions 
carried drums; so that the general of a thousand men had a 
complete staff of Bags, streamers, drums and arms. When a 
cinquevir was killed in battle, the five men under him were be- 
headed ; when a decurion was killed, the cinquevirs under him 
were beheaded; when a centurion was killed, ail the decurions 
under him were beheaded. 

By this time the Liao dynasty, which had already been con- 
siderably more than a century in power, was now evidently on the 
decline; their military force was becoming weaker, and their govern- 
ment paralyzed by internal treachery, so that at last Hxing-ke, the 
SeS-tan monaz-ch, found himself unable to carry out his commands. 

In 1102 the Liao general, Siaou Hae-l^, rebelled, when the 
Liao nzonarch commanded Yang-kb to suppress the disorder. 
A-kuh-ta undertook the service and killed Ha^-1^; from which 
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time, he gained a much higher sense of his own strength, and of 
the weakness of the S^e-tans. The same year Yang-ko died, and 
was succeeded by Wo6-la-fcung. In 1103 the Neu-ch'ihs formed a 
treaty with the Coreans, and the following year the Coreans in- 
vaded the country of the bTeu-chlhs, by whom they were defeated. 
In 1113 A-kiih-ta styled himself Chief P’o-k^eih-leS. Before this, 
on an occasion when the Liao monarch came on an angling ex- 
pedition to the Hwan-t’un river, having invited all the Neu-ch^ih 
chiefs within a circuit of a thousand li, to an entertainment, he 
commanded them to dance in his presence. A-kuh-ta alone refused. 
The monarch would have killed him, but was dissuaded by his 
ministers. This incident being followed by other aggresssive acts 
of an irritating character, tended to foster a spirit of growing 
discontent among the JSTeu-ch’ihs towards the Liao state, which 
only waited a favourable opportunity to manifest itself. A-kiih-ta 
now determined to resist them, openly revolted against the Liao 
dynasty, and took Ning-keang-chow, while the Liao monarch was 
hunting at King-chow. In the following year A-kQli-ta gained 
some decisive victories and completely routed the Liao troops, 
whereupon his brother Wo6-k’eih-mae, and some of his counsellors, 
urged him to take the title of emperor. A-kuh-ta's scruples having 
been overcome, he was proclaimed -in the 1st month of 1115, and 
the dynasty was named the Td-kin or Great Gold; the name 
of the chief river in their locality being the Gdn-cKuh-hob, which 
in their language signified Gold. A-kiih-ta was named Min ; his 
brother Wo6-k’eih-mae was made Gdn-pan P’o-k^eih-lee ; and Sa-kae 
and Seay-yay were made KwO-ldn P'o k’eih-lee. The Liao prince 
being now excessively enraged, raised an army of upwards of 
a hundred thousand men, and headed an expedition in person 
a^^ainst the ISTeu-ch’ihs. The latter hearing of tlie formidable 
preparations which the See-tans were making, began to lose heart, 
when A-kuh-ta assembled all his officers, and looking up to heaven, 
addressed them thus: — “You undertook to raise troops, 130 assist 
me to subdue the ferocious See-tans, and to establish a new dynasty ; 
but now they are about to come down upon us and exterminate 
us one and all. I fear there will be no possibility of withstanding 
them ; far, better were it, that I and my family should be delivered 
up to thein, than that the whole nation should be cut up. Thus 
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the impending calamities may be turned into blessings/^ At the 
conclusioa of this address all the chiefs bowed in concert, saying : 
“Since it is so, then let us all die together/’ This incident 
imparted courage to the iJTeu-cI/ihs, who now advanced to meet 
the enemy with renewed ’valour, and proved signally victorious, 
putting to flight the See- tans, and capturing Hwang-lung-foo, In 
1117 the Kin took eight more chow cities, and demanded a formal 
recognition by the Liao court. ^ 

In 1118 the Kin were acknowledged by the Chinese, who 
forthwith sought to open negotiations with them for the subjugation 
of the Liao. The Kin did not fail to follow up the advantage 
they had already acquired over the latter, who wei'e completely 
overthrown by them in 1124. Kot satished with this, however, 
they next made formidable inroads upon the empire of the Sung, 
and eventually gained over nearly all the country to the north 
of the Yellow River, and some extensive portions to the south of 
it, besides rendering the ^ Hea kingdom tributary to them. 
Having thus emerged from a state of barbarism, to one of com- 
parative reiinement, the Neu-ch’ihs were careful to improve their 
position, so far as to have given to their reign no mean place 
among the dynasties of China. In 1128 a Board of History 
was appointed, and the national records for the first time committed 
to writing. The following year the subjects of the state were 
forbidden to wear the Chinese costume, and were ordered to submit 
to the Tartar style of tonsui*e, under penalty of death. In 1137 
the ^ Ta-ming system of chronology invented by Y^ng- 

kieh, President of the Kin Mathematical Board, was brought 
into use. Several other astronomers of note are mentioned among 
the future occupants gf this office. In 1138 a regular system 
of government officers was established throughout thg country. 

The subjoined table gives the dates of the several reigns 
and the national designations during this dynasty : — 


Emperor. Nationol Dedgnation, Reign commenced^ 

lie ft 'L’ad-tsoo i(Sj ^ Show-kwo A.D. 1115 

3^ 11 T’ien-fo6 „ 1117 


ill ^ T’ad-tsung 3^ ■g' T'ien-hwuy „ 1123 

Wan-Um^^mg-h'abu^ “Autiquarian Researches,” YoL 
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Emperor. 

\ ^ Hi-tsung. 


National Designation. Reign commenced. 


^ ^ Hi-tsung 5^ ^ T'ieu-keu^n ' A.D* 1138 

^ 2^ Hw^ng-t^ing „ 1141 

^ ^ Ti-Mng 5; fg T’ien-teh „ 1149 

5C Ohin-yu^n „ 1153 

iE J| Ching4ung „ 1155 

^ Slie-tsung ^ ^ Ta-tmg „ 1161 

^ Chang-tsung ... ^ ^ Ming-ch^ang „ 1190 

^ ^ Ch’ing-ngan „ 1195 

^ ft Ta^-hd 5» 1201 

^ 7k ^ Ti-yung4se.,. ^ Ta-ngan „ 1209 

^ jg Tsung-k’ing „ 1212 

^ Ch^-ning „ 1213 

^ ^ Seuen-tsung ... ft |® Chin-y^w „ 1213 

ft ^ Hing-ting „ 1217 

5c 315 Yu§n-kwang „ 1222 

^ ^ Gae-tsung JE Ching-ta „ 1224 

55 ^ T'ien-hing „ 1232*^ 

In the beginning of the 13th century the Kin dynasty having 
been established about ninety years, a new source of danger 
sprung 'Up from one of the Tartar Hordes, who had hitherto been 
tributary to them. K^^-hh-wS.n Tlh-mhh-chin, who had succeeded 
his father Ya-shh-k^ae, as chief of the Mongol tribe at an early 
age, was in the year 1206, elected emperor at convocation of 
the neighbouring chiefs, with the designation of Genghis Khan, 
by which name he is better known to Europeans. The aggressive 
acts of this prince were soon felt in weakening the power of the 
Kin monarchy, and these being followed up by his son and successor 
Ogdai khan, the dynasty was brought to a close by the latter 
in the year 1234. From this time the Neu-ch’ih Tartars again 
receded to the wilds formerly inhabited by their ancestors,^ and 
one of the first acts of their successors of the Mongolian, or jjg 
Yu^n dynasty, was the establishment of five commahderies, for the 
purpose of repressing any tendency to rising amorfg them, about 
the northern border.! 

* ^ “ History of the Kin Dynasty,” passim, 

t 3 tc it Y^n-she^ Histsory of the Yu^n Dynasty.” Vols. 1, 2. • ^ - 
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A Chinese author describing their condition about this time, 
says: — ‘*The country above the Nunni river, from the sea to 
the Sagalien, is inhabited by Wild ISTeu-chlhs, who are occupied 
chiefly with agriculture. When they meet on ceremonial occasions, 
each man carries a fish bladder full of spirits, and all take their 
seats on the ground, sing and drink ; when any slight contention 
occurs, they fall to fighting with their bows and arrows. From 
^Tf: K’6-miih westward the inhabitants construct dwellings 
with the bark of the Hwa tree; while travelling they carry 
these on their backs and spread them out on frames when they 
stop. They make their living by rearing horses and hunting. 
Those living between the 0-m§ and QJ; ^ San-lo6 rivers, 

bear a great resemblance to the K’6~muh tribe; they use boats 
constructed with five planks, by means of which they navigate 
the waters with great rapidity. Four tribes living in the ^ 

K^eih-lee m^ region, are effeminate, avaricious and deceitful ; they 
live upon the fish they catch ; in summer they are clothed with the 
skin of fish, and in winter they wear dog skin ; they neither sow 
the different kinds of grain, nor rear cattle. They use dogs for 
cultivating the land, and also eat them at their entertainments. 
There is one tribe of Wild Neu-ch’ihs living in K’eih-lee-m^, more 
than three thousand li distant from ^ ISTob-urh-kan, who 

are hardy and covetous; they figure their faces and fasten up 
their hair in a knot; on their caps they wear red cord tassels, 
and have green dresses with various coloured sashes; having 
trowsers, but no gowns. The women have pearls and ornaments 
suspended from their caps, and small copper ^bells attached to 
their dresses. These people live on the animals they shoot on 
the hills. In summer they dwell in the open fields ; in winter they 
settle in houses, There is one tribe called wild men of the northern 
mountains, who ride about upon deer. Another tribe have their 
dwellings scooped out of the level ground, an aperture being left 
at the top, through which they ascend and descend by steps; 
they spread out grass to lie upon like dogs. The ^ ^ % Wo-k’o6- 
%viih are on the east of Nod-urh-kan; the men are very hairy, 
and wear bear-skin caps and figured cloth dresses. When their 
parents die they take out their intestines and stomach, dry them 
in the sun, and carry them on their backs, invariably making 
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an offering to these, when they eat and drink; after tliree years 
they cast them away. A neighbouring tribe is denominated 
H Kieh-li-me, in which the number of the women greatly pre- 
dominates. When a female is born among them, dogs are brought 
as presents; when she is ten years of age, she is given in marriage, 
which occasion is celebrated by an entertainment of raw meat.* 

The Yu^n dynasty having giving place to the Ming in 1368, 
it was an object of solicitude with the latter to conciliate this 
somewhat intractable population. Overtures were proposed to them 
on the succession of Hung-wo6, and partly by intimidation, partly 
by offers of rewards, several of the chiefs were induced to tender 
their submission to the nfew dynasty. Such were forthwith install- 
ed in office, nominally under the imperial government, being made 
military chiefs and leaders of their respective tribes, and while 
each tribe was allowed to follow its own peculiar customs, it 
was stipulated that they should render a triennial tribute, as an 
acknowledgment of their loyalty. It was thought, by employing 
their chief men in the defence of the various passes, that they 
might thus be diverted from their predatory habits; and still 
further to promote this object, a market was opened at K^ae-yu§n,t 
where they were enabled to dispose of their horses, in exchange 
for salt, rice and cloth.' While some were thus disposed to sub- 
mit to the domination of the Ming rulers, the greater part were 
by no means willing to place themselves under the restraints which 
the latter sought to impose. Frequent were the collisions in 
consequence, and these in many instances proved far from being 
satisfactory to the Ming. One of the most formidable revolts 
was headed by Yay-seen in 1444, on which occasion he caused 
the imperial diplomas, and all evidence of connexion with the 
Chinese empire, held by the chiefs, to be destroyed. From this 
time the slight link by which these Tartars had been attached 
to the central empire, became much weakened, and wlnle the 
supremacy of the Ming was virtually ignored, mutual contentions 
between the various hordes were matters of unceasing occurrence,}: 

Siih-^mn‘hien-fung-Fad% ‘‘Supplement to the Anti- 
quarian Researches.” Vol. 236, page 24, &c. 

t 24.35 North Latitude, 123.40 East Longitude. 

t S 99 0^# JIwdng~ming-szA4'kadu, “Researches respecting Foreign 
Nations, during the Ming Dynasty.” Vol. 1, page 23, &c. 
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combined attack on T’ae-tso6, who withstood the allied forces at 
Kob-lih hill, and eventually put them to the rout, killing Po6-ch’ae- 
chih, prince of YS-bili, capturing Pod-chen-t’a^*, prince of Woo-la, 
beheading four thousand men and taking three thousand horses 
and a thousand coats of mail After this there was a general 
recognition of T’a^-tsob by all the tribes ; and as his power 
extended his ambition increased. Having at first raised troops 
for the defence of his own territory, by degrees avS he acquired 
dominion over adjacent tribes, he induced the officers of the 
Ming dynasty to ratify a treaty with him, in whicli mutual rights 
were claimed and stipulated. The bad faith of the Cliinese officers, 
however, both with respect to this and other matters, gradually 
kindled a fiame of vengeance in the breast of T’ae-tsob, which 
at last broke its boundary in a determination to invade the 
imperial domain. 

In 1618 in the third month, when about to advance on an 
expedition against the Ming power, he caused a catalogue of seven 
grievances to be drawn up, which he read publicly in an appeal to 
Heaven, as follows : — While my grandfather and father had never 
injured a straw or an inch of ground on the Ming territory, the Ming 
wantonly raised a disturbance on the frontier, and put to death my 
grandfather and father, which is the first object of resentment. 
Although the Ming raised a quarrel with me, yet being desirous of 
living on amicable terms, I entered into a treaty with them, which 
was engraved on a stone tablet, to the efiect that ‘Manchus and 
Chinese should be mutually prohibited crossing the border, and 
those who crossed should be put to death/ Now some having been, 
under such circumstances, treated with leniency, the Ming mis- 
construing this leniency, and ignoring the terms of the treaty^ 
crossed the border to assist (onr enemies) the YS-bih tribe, which 
is the second object of resentment. The Ming people being in 
the habit of crossing the border every year, between the Tsing 
and Ya-lfih rivers, for the purpose of plundering, in accordance 
with the treaty, some of these have been visited with capital 
punishment; but the Ming turning their back on the treaty, 
charged us with putting these to death on our own authority, 
seized K^ang-koo-le and Pang-keih-mij, our envoys to Kwang-ning, 
with te^ attendants, whom they put to death at the border: 


■ 
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which is the third object of resentment. Wiien the Min^ crossed 
the border, to assist the Ye-hih with their troops, they caused 
the maiden who was betrothed to me, to be sent to the Mongols : 
which is the fourth object of resentment. The three departments 
of Ch^ae-h6, Shan-ch’a and Fob-ngan, have been for generations 
cultivated by the people guarding our border, but the Ming troops 
have driven them away without alio wing them to reap the fruit 
of their labours, which is the fifth object of resentment. The 
extra-frontier tribe YS-hlh having sinned against heaven, the 
Ming put confidence in their statements, and sent an envoy witli 
a despatch, reviling and insulting us, which is the sixth object 
of resentment. Formerly on two occasions the H^-ta assisted 
the Ye-hih in invading our territory, when we returned the 
aggression; Heaven having delivered the Ha-ta people into our 
hands, the Ming taking part with them, constrained us to send 
them back to their own country; after which the Ha-t^ people 
were visited with several incursions by the YS-hih. Now in the 
subjugation of kingdoms, those who comply with the mind of 
Heaven, are victorious, and preserve their standing; while those 
who oppose the Celestial dictates, are defeated and perish. How 
can those who have died in battle be restored to life ? Shall those 
who have been taken prisoners be sent back again ? Heaven 
establishes princes of great kingdoms, that they may attain uni- 
versal rule ; why should our kingdom be marked out as an object 
of hatred? At first, the several states of Hoo-iun united their 
troops to invade us; therefore the Ho6-lun were suppressed by 
Heaven, which has looked with favour on us. Now the Ming as- 
sisting fche Ye-hih, who are cast off by Heaven, has opposed the 
Celestial dictates, reversed the order of right and wrong, and acted 
false in their decisions, which is the seventh object of resentment. 
On account of these seven grievances I am now going to subjugate 
the Ming.'' On the publication of this manifesto T'a^-tsob forth- 
with proceeded to take vengeance on the Ming, with a force of 
twenty thousand, horse and foot, and the success that attended his 
arms in every direction, was such as to inspire confidence in his 
host of followers. Inured to war from his youth, this prince knew 
how to direct his attacks with most powerful effect, and during the 
mght years following the declaration of this famous manifesto, the 
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Ming found their strength sorely reduced towards the Manchu 
frontier. In 1626 T'a^-tsoo died, and was succeeded by T^ae-tsung, 
at the age of thirty-five, who followed up the conquests of his 
father in a similar spirit. He was formally proclairned emperor in 
1636, his dynasty being designated the Ta-tshng. At his death in 
1643, he was succeeded by his ninth son, Shun-che, who is looked 
upon as the first Manchu emperor of China.* The following is a 
tabular list of the monarchs of the present dynasty : — 

Ancestral Designation. Name of Reign. Reign com. 

IK ffl ^ .S ^ Sh^-tso6-chang HwUng-ti )l^ Shun-che A.H. 1644 


Shing-tsoo-jiii „ 

ift w S ^ She-tsung-hien „ 

K ^ I® S: Kaou-tsung-sun „ 

t: S ^ Jin-tsung-jay 

^ ^ 1: ^ Seuen-tsung-ching „ 


^^K’anghi „ 1662 
]£ Yung-ohing „ 1723 
^ Kien-lung „ 1736 
i M „ 1796 

■5£ Taou-kwang „ 1821 
^ Hien-fung ,, 1850 


On the Origin op the Manchu Character. 

There are few instances in which we find greater facilities for in- 
vestigating the history of a written character than in the case of the 
Manchu. While we have notices of the condition of this people, back 
to a very early date, their literary history is but of recent origin. The 
rude aspect of the nation, and the want of all traces of written records 
of any kind among them, might furnish sufficiently satisfactory evid- 
ence on the point, but history explicitly informs us that during the 
9th century they were still without a written character.t 

Nov is the statement materially affected by the fact that a largo 
section of them who were incorporated in the kingdom of Fei-hae, 
may have become initiated bo some extent into the Chinese literature, 
during the period in wliich that state flourished ^ for no works have 
been handed down to us as the I'esult, and it is px‘obable that what 
they then gained, was speedily lost on the dissolution of that power. 
Whether these possessed a character peculiar to themselves, we are 
not informed, but we may imagine the art was not cultivated to a 
great extent among them, since it is recorded that in 833 the 
magnate Kaou Paou-ying arrived with three youths from P’ei-hae, at 
the Chinese court, requesting that they might be allowed to remain 
some time to receive instruction and return. 

* Ttm-g-hwa-Wh, '‘State Records.” Vols. 1, 2, 3, passim, 

t New-fhng-Hlioo. Yol. 199. 
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If the subjects of the Pei-ha^ were accustomed to writing, still 
the great body of Tungous Tartars knew nothing farther than 
the use of wooden tallies, with certain rude conventional marks, 
which served as bonds in case of contracts. Accordingly it is 
recorded of the SeS-tan tribe that A-pahu-ke, the first empei’or 
of the Liao dynasty, employed a great number of Chinese, and 
they instructed him, by an adaptation of the Official Chinese 
Iiand, with certain additions and contractions, to construct several 
thousand characters, by which the engraved contract tallies were 
replaced.* These, which were called IJnoial Characters, were com- 
menced in the 1st month of the year 920, and were finished and 
ordered to be generally used in the 9th month. In 924 a stone 
tablet to the memory of Lung-pfieh-go khan was engraved in 
S^-tan, Turkish and Chinese characters,! 

Although the See- tans thus early took the lead, the example was 
not followed by their neighbours at least for many jqm's ; for up to 
the 12th century we still find the Neu-ch’ih chiefs issuing their 
orders ,by the old device of an arrow with a notch in it, while 
matters of urgency were distinguished by three notches. J On 
their establishment, however, as the Kin dynasty, having captured 
a number of BeS-tans and Chinese, they for the first time gained a 
knowledge of the written character used by these two nations. A- 
ktih-t^ their first emperor, saw the importance of turning his atten- 
tion to this matter, and in 1119 gave orders to Kiih Shin, to invent 
characters on the same principle as those of tlie See-tans, but suitable 
for expressing the sounds of the Neu-ch% language and bearing a 
resemblance to the Chinese Pattern hand. This order was complied 
with, and the characters put into circulation, they being termed 
Uncials. A set of letters were afterwards invented by the Emperor 
Hi-tsung, which were called Small Characters, and were first brought 
into use in 1145. The Classics and Histories of China were publish- 
ed in the Neii-ch'zh character,! The use of these alphabets seem to 
have outlived the dynasty, for a college was established for the special 
study of the Feu-ch’ih in 1407, duiing the Ming dynasfcy.|| Eighteen 

* Wan^hh'iufung-^'k'adn. Vob 345. 
t Snh~wdn-Me7i4'u7tg’J;fabii, Vol. 184, page 31, 
i Wan-lvkii-t'img-Madu. Vol. 32/. , , 

§ Sah^nxln-hkn-tkmg-k'ao.ii. ^ Vol. 184, page 31. 
jl Reinu^at’s Melanges Asiatiqnes.' ' YU. '% page 248, 
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different works in. the Neii-ch’ih character, are still preserv'ed in the 
IiJj^perial Cabinet Library at Peking,* Bpeciniens of it are also to 
be found on sevei'al stone tablets in different parts of the empire. 

But although the ancient ISTeu-ch^ih character may have answer- 
ed the purposes of the state for the time being, the literary spirit of 
the nation was not sufficient to preserve it in use through many 
generations, for on the conquest of the Ming by the Manchus, the 
latter were without any national character or literature. In tracing 
the history of that now in use, the way is clear as far as the Ouigom*. 
Beyond this we cannot speak with certainty as to its derivation. At 
what time the Ouigour character was first known in China, is still 
a question for investigation, the resolution of which might material 
iy assist in determining the source whence derived. Ma Twang-iin 
informs us that besides the Chinese characters, the Ouigour nation 
had the ^ }Io64sze, ‘‘Foreign Characters. ”t Although this word 
2Io6 was used genericaily for all foreigners of Central and Western 
Asia, yet when applied to the written character there is reason 
to believe that it is restricted in its sense to a particular alphabet > 
for Wei Tseih, a Chinese author in the 9th century, enumerating 55 
different kinds of writing that have been used in China, mentions 
as the 54tb, the Tl^ae-kwd-hod-shoo, “ Ho$ writing of 

foreign nations,” which he says was int^roduced by the prince 
J| ^ M and resembled in form the Siabu-chuen, or 

Lesser Seal Character.}: Besides this he makes special mention 
of the Sanscrit alphabet, thus shewing that the Hod did not 
include every kind of foreign writing. The question as to the 
derivation of the Ouigour character has been discussed at some 
length both by Remusat and Klaproth. The former considers it 
as unquestionably the off-spring of the Estraiigelo form of the 
•Syriac, a source which satisfies the conditions with much propriety, 
when we consider the great intercourse that was maintained with 
the Tartar nations by the Kestorians who used this character 
during the middle ages. And if this which is the generally received 
opinion be correct, the genealogy is further to be traced by two 
intermediate stages up to the Early Phoenician, with little room for 

1 Wan-yxiiii-hb-shoo-mXfJiy “Catalogue of the Imperial 
Cabinet Library.^” Vol. 18. 

, t Wcm4imi-thin(j4c'a&ii, Vol. 

JSUh~iv(%n~hien't’nng>-l’ad 2 U Vol. 184, page 25. 
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bability of such a parentage for the Ouigour. A question arises, 
however, as to the direction of the Writing; the Syriac used in 
the west being invariably written in horizontal lines, while the 
Tartar character in the east, is written in perpendicular lines, 
Remusat himself supplies the most natural solution of this difficulty. 
The fact of its being required frequently interlinear with the 
Chinese, suggests the idea of its conformity to that literature, while 
the lines succeeding each other from left to right, preserves the 
form common to most of the Semitic languages, as may be seen 
by turning a page of Tartar with its right side downwards. The 
suggestion is still further borne out by the fact that the only 
known specimen of Syriac in China, which is on the Nestorian 
monument at Sbngan iPu, is written in perpendicular lines in 
accommodation to the Chinese, while the Ouigour manuscripts that 
have been discovered in the west, are written in horizontal lines. 
A specimen of the Syriac letters from the Si-ngan Fu tablet will be 
Aq fairest criterion with which to compare the Ouigour letters : 


Kitto’s CyclopKdia;i6ff BibSoal Literature, 
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The above exemplar of the Ouigour letters, is taken from 
facsioiile of part of a manuscript, Ouigour- 
given in the f | ^ Lur^g-wei-pik-sLo,^ 

in an easy running 
contrary, are from a car( 
given the full size of the originals, 
be found. 


■gour-Chinese V ocabulary^ 
the ciuxtacters being 
style; while the Nestorian characters on the 
’e fully executed piece of art. Both are 
Other examples might no doubt 
in which the resemblance is much more striking. 

M. Klaproth, while he equally holds to the Nestorian origin of 
the Ouigour character, asserts that it is directly derived from the 
Sabean, or character used by the Christians of St. John, stating that 
this alphabet was also used by the Kestorian missionaries, but he 
does not cite his authority for this fact.f 

Some authors, however, have undertaken to deny this origin, 
asserting that the resemblance is more apparent than real, while 
that between the Ouigour and Zend is more real than apparent. | 
When Genghis khan began his conquests, on subjugating the 
Kaimans, g T’a-t’a-t^o6-kae,§ a Ouigour by nation, the 


Having been entrusted with the national seal, he was endeavouring 
to make his escape with it when ’ caught. On being asked by 
Genghis why he carried that seal, seeing the people and territory 
of Ta-yang had now reverted to the Mongolians,” T’S-t'^-t'od-ka^ 
replied, ^^It is entrusted to my care, and I will preserve it to death ; 
unless I find my former prince and deliver it to him, how dare I 
entei’tain any other motive?” Genghis, struck with his fidelity, 
again asked, ‘‘What is the use of this seal?” to which he 
replied, “ It is used as a witness in the receipt and outlay of the 
national property,” Genghis being much pleased with his bearing, 
appointed him to a confidential office, allowing him still to retain the 
seal, which was henceforward employed to stamp all imperial edicts. 
Being asked by the emperor if he was thoroughly conversant with 
his own national literature, T’a-t^^-tod-kae showed the whole extent 

* Part 9, Division 3, Vol. 4. 

t Memoires reiatifs A FAsie. Vol. 2, page 328. 

t See an article by Schmidt in the Mines de.FOrient.” Vol. 6, p. 325, 
and Davids’ “ Grammaire Turke,” llisoQurs preiiminaire, p. 15. 

§ This name is spelt ^ ^ ^ T’li-t’a-tiing-a in the original History 

of the Yu^n, which orthography is followed by Klaproth. The names in this 
article are according to the revised edition, published in the . time of 
KienJuag. 
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o£ his acquirements, whereupon, he was commissioned to instruct 
the heir apparent and the princes in the use of the Ouigour 
character and its application to the promulgation of national an- 
nouncements.* 

The Mongolians previous to this, not having any written 
language of their own, now adopted the Ouigoui* character and 
language in all their state documents, and this custom was continued 
through the reigns of Ogdai, Guiyu and Mengkih khans.f 

M. Klaproth, who has collected a number of facts on this subject 
from authors in various languages, European and Asiatic, gives the 
following quotation in reference to this alphabet from Iba Arab- 
schah, an Arabian author : The Djagatai have a written character 

named the Ouigour, which is known as the writing of the Mongols : 
is consists of fourteen consonants, according to the following 
division t — 


Mongol. Arabic, 


Mongol. Arabic. 


* VoL 121, page 6v 

t ** Abhandlttng liber die sprache mid schrift der Uiguren, 
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What restricts their coiivsonants to this number is that the 
gutturals are all written and pronounced alike. This applies also 
to letters of the same organ, such as be and 5 fS; j* 
sin and ijn sad; cij dal and tlia. With this 

character they write their diplomas, edicts, commands, books, 
regulations, laws, annals, poetry, history, public and judicial 
transactions, tariffs, and in general all that relates to the govern- 
ment and legislature of Genghis khan. Whoever is clever at 
this writing will never suffer want among them, for it is the key to 
wealth.* 

In the reign of Kuhla khan, Bonda, the brother'of that emperor, 
headed a mission to Tibet, to bring Baadja Bandida to the Mongol- 
ian court, where he occupied the office of High-priest of Lamaism 
for seven years, during part of which time he occupied himself in 
adapting the Ouigour character to the Mongolian language, but 
he died before his system was complete, having still retained the 
14 Ouigour consonants as before.f 

He was succeeded by Bachspa, another Tibetan, in 1260, who 
was deputed to carry on the work, but the latter casting aside 
what had been done by his predecessor, invented an alphabet 
of an entirely different character, grounded on the Tibetan form. 
This was finished and put in circulation by imperial command 
in 12694 

« 

* Alc^moires relatifs a FAsie. Vol. 2, page 318, 
t “ Abliandlnng, pages 58, 59. 

J Vol. 202^ p. 1. There are a great many specimens of this 

writing still preserved through the country, on stone tablets, coins, seals, &c, 
A very good example of an imperial edict may be seen in the Confucian 
temple in Shanghai ; there is another copy of the same in the Confneian 
temple of vSung-kiang Fu, The following are the alphabetic elements procured 
from an analysis of the Shanghai inscription 


jri^ 





^ 6 



gy m 



igv 



330 



^ia 




m S', a 

01* 


^.ch 


ds 

H' 


e 
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While great efforts were made by the em 
the Tibetan-Mongol alphabet of Bachspa into gf 
few seem to have adopted it by preference ; hen« 
repeatedly made of the obstinate attachment of 
the Ouigour writing. Timor khan, the grandson 
of Kubla, having set Tsordji Osir to translate the I 
books into Mongolian, in the new Tibetan-Mong 
latter is said to have been stopped by tiie difficulty 
whereupon recurring to what his relative Saadja Bai 
he added such letters as were necessary for the execu' 
At a later period, during the reign of Ha-shang kha 
farther amendments. His various additions consiste 
a, 0 , 3 and^; the consonants sA, s’, ds and pu/ ai 
p, i, m, I, r, t, i, u and ng. He retained the Ti 
figure unchanged, these being originally of Hindoo c 
With these several improvements, the number ol 
the alphabet amounted to thirty-two, being very nea 
which it was afterwards continued : 


Oeiginai,. 


Addktionai.. 


A numoer ot letters were added on later occasion! 
■pose of representing the sounds of Sanscrit and Tibeti 
en transferred. These were termed Galik letters, bul 
"e never come into common use for the pi 
y om scarcely be considered an integral ] 

* “ Abhandliing, page 00* 

lettersi.see Schmidt’! 


Graramatik <Ier 
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Alfcliough for the sake of simplicity the Mongolian elements 
ai-e'here considered as alphabetic symbols, yet it should be re- 
membered they are never so treated by the natives, the ultimate 
form of subdivision with them being the syllable, composed of a 
consonant and vowel, or two consonants with a vowel between. 
In this manner the number of their written characters amounts 
to 127 ; these being compounds of the 30 elements given above ; 
and are all arranged under twelve classes, according to their 
terminations. 

Ill the above form, with the exception of some unimportant 
modifications, this character was used by the Mongols throughout 
the Yuen dynasty, and by means of their widespread influence 
it became the character of official correspondence among other 
Tartar nations ; the rigid formality of the original type having 
given way to a free running iiand, in which the diacritic points 
were omitted, and the letters thrown together in such a hasty 
manner as to require minute inspection by one unpractised 
in the art, before he can trace the analogy. During the Ming 
dynasty this was termed the |g Td-ia; and in 1407 a 
certain number of students were appointed by imperial authority 
to be instructed in the knowledge of this writing and language. 
Tiie Mongolian tribes being still sufficiently formidable to render 
it an object with the Chinese to hold easy communication with 
them, so tiie Manchus also in their dipioniatic intercourse with 
the Mongols, found it expedient to gain a certain proficiency 
in the literature of the latter, long before they became masters 
of China ; and we are told that they trained a number of youth to 
the study of this and other foreign languages.* 

In 1599 T’ae-tsob, the first Marichu emperor, gave orders to 
M ® ^ Gih-urh-teh-ni, a scholar belonging to the yellow- 

banner, well skilled in the Mongolian literature, to assist the 
high minister ^ Ko-ka^ to invent a system of writing for 
the Manchus. Ko-kae memorialized the emperor to the effect 
that ^Sas the Mongolian character had long been in use, the 
remodelling would be attended with great difficulty.” The emperor 
replied, “ If our native language must be translated into the 

Recherches sur les laiigues Tartares, Page 219, 
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language of the Mongols, before it can be read, then it must 
remain inaccessible to those who have not studied the Mongolian. 
"Why should it be more difficult to form characters to express 
our national language than to study the language of another 
nation ? ” Gih4rh-teh-ni then memorialized, saying, “ Your ser\-ants 
are ignorant of the art of modelling new characters ; hence the 
difficulty.” The emperor again met this by remarking, “Theie 
is no difficulty; merely apply the Mongolian characters to the 
sounds of our language, and connect the syllables together to 
form words ; thus the written character will show the meaning.”* 
Soon after this Ko-kae' suffered capital punishment for a state 
offence, and the work of forming the characters was entrusted 
to Gih-urh-teh-ni alone, which, having accomplished, the emperor 
caused the alphabet he had constructed to be put into circulation, 
from which time the native' character dates its origin. After 
the death of Gih-iirh-teh-ni the superintendence of this work 
was committed to M ^ Ta-hae, a literary officer under t.te 


at vous aurez 


ama, p^re ; 4crivez la lettre > e ; ajoutez-y me 


vous aurez me mere.-J’ai tout bien consid^rc^ 

appHqiiez cette r^gle aux autres mots. 

authority for these 
the Chinese work quoted here. T 

exist ill the language ; it should be 

“Biography of Eenowned 


ainsi <5crivez, et 

This generally accurate writer 
- remarks ; they are not given in 

Xhe form of ama as he gives it. does not-. 
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' The coins of that period (in Chinese 5^ ^ T’ien-ming), 
which are occasionally to be met with, also contain a superscription 
in the same character. ‘ / 
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Ta-bae is said to have shown great abilit}^ in his youth, having 
attained a knowledge of Chinese and Manchii literature when 
only nine years of age. On reaching mrinhood he was appointed 
hy the emperor Officer of the Board of Letters; all state com- 
munications with the Chinese, Mongols and Coreans being 
composed by him. In 1632 Ta-ha^ undertook thorough revision 
of the original syllabary as composed by Gih-urli-teh-ni. The 
emperor addressing Ta-ha^, said, “ Hitherto our twelve classes 
of characters have not been marked with rings or points, and the 
natural divisions have been run together without distinction. 
How a youth who has studied this writing, when he merely meets 
with ordinary words in it, understands them without difficulty ; 
but when proper names occur he is, sure to fall into error. Do 
you now invent a system of rings and points, in order to mark 
the distinctions, that so the charincters may clearly express the 
sense and sound, and the study may be attended with greater 
advantage.” T§.-ha6 thereupon applied himself to follow out the 
emperor’s views, and arranged the points and guttural marks, now 
in u^. Besides this, finding the characters of the twelve classes 
insufficient to express all the sounds of the Chinese,- ’ he added 
a number extra. Still even with these additional it was found 
that some sounds could not be accuxvately represented ; whereupon 
be resorted to the expedient of running two syllables into one, 
after the manner of :the Chinese ^ fan~U'ee) syllabic spelling, 
and this was found to be more efficient for the Mancha than 
the Chinese. The Manchu writing as thus augmented consisted of 
upwards of 1,300 syllables, and from that time to the present there 
has been no change of importance in the form of the characters. 
In 1669 the Emperor Kang-hi caused a stone tablet to be erected 
to the memory of T^-ha^,. on which a record of his labours is 
set forth,^ 

The following are the alphabetic elements of the Manchu 
as now in use, giving the initial, medial and final forms for 
each letter; but it should be observed as before that the 
natives do not carry the analysis of their writing to this 
extent, the system as taught by them being essentially syl- 
labic : — 

Mwdm-choW’-mtns^-cMn’Bht^cn. Vol. S, page 21, 
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A of tmf obwif, Bfa 


Teanscripx of the Preceding. 



Translation. 


Bespectful Meinorial of tlie. Slave Yung SImi and otliers.^^ 

Whereas this memorial is presented for inspection : — because on the 
13th day of the 8th month of the present year, a despatch was received 
from the Cabinet council (containing the Imperial Will as transmitted on 
the 28th day of the intercalary 7th month), of the 32nd (year) of K.ieh- 
lung.—” 

In 1748 the Emperor Kien-lung published a poem in praise 
of Moukden, the capital of Manchuria. This was printed in 32 
different kinds of Chinese character; and a corresponding number 
of exemplars gave as many different styles of the Manchu character, 
A considerable number of varieties of the Manchu character may 
be observed on the official seals. The following are three varieties 
selected from many otliers : — 



ibb A DisaussmN OF TUB ORIOm , ETC . 

Signet of the Chief Direotoe op Education for Hoo-kwang. 


Transcript op the above in the Comsion Character. 


kwan 





A MBmr^ow ms mmm, sm 


Signet op the Intenhant of Circuit for Soochow,. 

SUNG-KIANG AND T’aI TSANG. 



A DISCUSSION OF TEE OMI&IN, ETC. 


Transcript of the Preceding in the Common Charactee, 


nan 


I kwan Soo 


Seal op the Mayor of Shanghai. 


v:' 
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